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can know it. Miller is the pioneer an 
knowledged leader in the manufactu 
rubber sundries of universal use. So 

is the demand for Miller products that 
165 million articles bearing the Miller : 
were supplied to American homes 

year—an average of seven to each fa: 


HE Miller name has so long been associated 

with the finestin rubber that some car owners 
have the mistaken impression that Miller Balloons 
cost more than other low pressure tires. 


Without increasing the cost to car owners, 
Miller has pioneered the road-shaped Balloon, 
with carcass molded to conform to the natural 
flattening of the tread under driving load. This 
revolutionary improvement, with the Uniflex 
principle of construction, eliminates the chief 
cause of “‘spotty’” wear in low pressure tires. 


Such contributions are characteristic of Miller. 
They disclose a mastery of tire construction that 
represents leadership. It isa natural consequence 
that these fine tires are found as standard eauip- 
ment on America’s leading cars. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio. 
Branches at 


Muter knows rubber as few manufact rs 


Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Chicago Houston Newark Portland 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis New Orleans Rochester | 
Birmingham Cleveland Jacksonville New York San Francisco 
Boston Columbus Kansas City Oklahoma City - Louis 
Brooklyn Dallas Los Angeles Omaha T. og 
Buffalo Detroit Memphis Philadelphia Utica 

Cedar Rapids frie Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. Dealers 
wherever there are automobiles 
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GUARANTEE OF 


We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an adver- 
tisement in Stecessful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to the 
homes of our friends. 

We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
person to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars’ 


ADVERTISERS 


worth of of abveviing each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 
guarab 
a —If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 
pena you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is not 
as re n the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned 
if you —— Successful Farming when you ordered the article. We do not 
guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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Subscription Rate.—Five years a $1, vable Se a advance. (‘ne year for 25 
eents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to besttbere tn anada, other foie! co 
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i3 sold to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- 
faction. Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have paid 
fot your subscription will be cheerfully’ returned. 

Renewal.—The date on the address label of each pa: shows the time to which 
the — is paid and is the subscriver’s receipt. The paper is paid for to Or 
ay the month of the year indicated on the label. If the date on the label is 
not chai upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 





any error is . Subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
ren _wals al ‘our order — as the name appears on address label. 
How to ways sen Your Ae postal money order, express order, bank draft, 


condition accepted ‘tor small amounts. 
ange in Address. a when oe ao change in a subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as we! present otherwise 
bec This is a waisted Gaines both to you and to Us. 
Advertising Rates -—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
tered Des Moines, Iowa, office as second-class matter. 
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Super-eff ICLENCY—out-performing anything 


that ever was built of its size, or type, or class! 


Ast gay: 


So superior is this car in its phenomenal power, so different 
in its many advantages and so vastly far ahead of anything 
SEDAN that has ever been seen before in performance and value, it is 


easy to understand why its grip on the practical-minded farm- 
lq Q5 owners of this country has been so intense and so far reaching. 


This new “70” Six applies the principles of high-speed engine 





TOURING $1295 construction to the Knight Sleeve-Valve motor with startling 
F.O. B. FACTORY results. With a 2i%-inch bore and 4%-inch stroke this new 
Wl ecg tc: Sn ack mermpa Sleeve-Valve Six engine delivers greater power per cubic 
without notice. inch of piston displacement throughout its complete range, 


than any stock American motor-car engine built today. 


In speed and power the new “70” Willys-Knight Six literally 
out-performs all other stock cars of comparable size. It 
affords an unequaled combination of liberal room with modern 
compact appearance. It has a long, racy effect with moderate 
actual length. Here is an economy of weight never before 
achieved in a car of its type. 








The new Willys Finance Plan means less 
money down, smaller monthly payments; 
and the lowest credit-cost in the industry. 


LLYS-KNIG 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo,O. Willys-Overland Crossley Ltd., Stockport, Eng. Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
























Front Sights on the Road to Success 


Some Factors From the Notebook of Experience 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


conditions that spell failure for many? Do they have 

some special pull? Is there a twist of fate they enjoy? 
Or, do they re-order the environment in which they find 
any special brand of character that goes with success? Why 
cannot the strands that enter into the cable known as 
success be torn apart so the beginner on the farm may have 
laid bare before him the factors of success? 

I have been writing “success” stories for more years than 
ten and I have lived, in fact, I now live on and operate a 
farm. I spread my own limestone, sow my own alfalfa seed 
and feed my own hogs. More than this, of the hundreds of 
men whose methods I 
have studied in several 


W HY is it that a few farmers succeed under identical 


Every young farmer should carefully survey the natural 
advantage his location affords, either for getting work done 
or for making improvements. On rolling farms, gravity can 
be harnessed to cecrease the amount of human labor neces- 
sary to do the work of the farm. 

An example of what I mean by natural resources occurs 
on this farm. We are fast approaching an age of concrete 
and stone. The government is doing a little reforesting, 
just a drop in the Amazon, and private forests are coming 
slowly. Another generation will see lumber high priced and 
to be very sparingly used while bulk construction must be 
of concrete or stone. On this farm and thousands of others, 

concrete will find ever in- 





states, I have kept a 
careful ecard index of the 
conditions surrounding 
their success. And it is 
with this collection of 
cards laid out on the 
table before me that I 
piece together what seem 
to be the most important 
factors that have made 
various farmers successful. 

Every financial wizard 
has had some pet recipe 
for success. James J. 
Hill said the test of suc- 
cess was whether one 
could save money. Many 
others have said the same 








~ creasing uses. We have 
worlds of gravel in the 
river that requires only a 
slush scraper, a team, and 
boots to recover. There- 
fore, in this situation 
when we know that we 
shall be using concrete for 
vears, why fool around 
with hand mixing when a 
machine mixer will be 
used so often that it will 
pay for itself over and 
over again? I have never 
seen a farm so located that 
it had no natural advan- 
tages and the operator 
can profitably size these 
up and then prepare to 





thing. 


However, the qualities Farm homes can have almost everything that city homes have except 
the grime and ceaseless noise 


that forerun success on 
the farm are not different 
from those that presage success in the professions or busi- 
ness; only the application is different. I really believe that 
the successful farmers whose methods I have studied would 
have been just as successful had they trained for a profession 
or gone into business. 

Summing it up, the young tellow who will ultimately 
prove a successful farmer must be honest, industrious, 
thrifty and frugal. In addition, he must have an ideal and 
the perseverance to pursue it. “Tightness’” and frugality 
should not be confused. The miserly man will not equip 
the house with contrivances that save the labor of his wife 
because he wants to keep the money these things cost; 
the frugal man installs, as quickly as possible, these labor 
saving appliances because he knows that by so doing, his 
wife will be able to do more work instead of less. 

[ believe there is a consuming fire in the breast of every 
person and that fire craves success more than anything else. 
\lost men start farming with that fine spirit in-full blast; 
later, they a..nounce their failure to the world in flaming 
etters on an auction bill. “‘As I am quitting farming’; they 

old a “clean-up”’ sale, their fire is quenched and their pic- 
ture of farm life is drabbed forever because the start did 

1t take heed of certain fundamental facts. 

For instance, no one should start to “farm it” without 
knowing that. farming is_a lifetime job and a business. It 
loes not offer success in a year, or five years. As one works 
it it, he acquires the tools of the business. At first, one has 
to borrow the kettle, etc., for use in butchering, but as 
time goes on, he acquires the kettle, lard press, sausage 
stuffer, and all the rest. What a pleasure it is to go at the 
job of butchering, getting the year’s supply of meat at the 
ost of production, knowing that you have on hand all the 
equipment you are going to need to complete the job. It is 
only by long experience that one becomes a craftsman at 
butchering or any one of the numerous farm jobs that 
require skill and a certain degree of finesse. The man who 
thinks he will take a fling at farming and then move to 
town if he doesn’t like it, should never start. There will be 
many things that he will not like but if he sticks to it, he 
— develop a way to avoid these jobs or else learn to like 
them. 


cash them. 

Farming consists main- 
ly in gearing land, labor, 
and capital so the selling 
price of what is produced will be more than the costs of 
production. Much of the average operator’s capital is tied 
up in machinery and it is but the part of wisdom to look 
well to the machinery used. Every middle-aged farmer finds 
in his experience that he has wasted much money on 
machinery by buying makes that were later discontinued, 
or the firm collapsed making it impossible to get even minor 
repairs to keep an otherwise good machine in operation. 

I well remember one man who had made a marked suc- 
cess, altho admittedly he was not a pronounced success in 
any of the phases of production. He believed that he had 
saved money largely because he had used the same make of 
machinery during his stay on the farm. Our natural inclina- 
tion is to change. We have one make of planter and when that 
gives out, we try another make. So, we always have one 
junk around and a new machine to get used to. Two ma- 
chines rarely break at the same point, so the man who 
buys a new machine can usually go to his old one and get 
repairs for parts that break on the new one. 

No young man should engage in agriculture without 
making definite plans for bank credit. Almost all great 
enterprises, including farming, are run on borrowed money. 
Banks loan money to individuals when they think there 
are a hundred chances out of a hundred of getting back the 
money they loan, with interest. The banker must protect 
the interests of the people who deposit their funds in the 
bank and he must see that all the money works. The only 
man who should borrow money is he who is shrewd enough 
to take money and make it earn more interest than he has 
to pay for the use of it. 

I think the best rule for any young farmer is to do his 
own financing. By that, I mean that he should neither ask 
someone else to sign his notes nor sign notes for others. 
Both of these practices embrace unlimited obligations. If, 
as a young man, I ask others to sign notes for me I must 
expect, in fairness, to sign notes with others as an old man. 
The man who pyramids his obligations to sign notes with 
others must forever watch his step. 

I find that a substantial majority of these successful 
farmers either have now or had in the beginning, relatively 
large debts. A debt is not to be shunned (Continued on page 44 
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Good Tire at a lower price 


You need not worry about 
tire pricesany more—Good- 
year has fixed that. 


Through the development 
of SUPERTWIST cord fabric, 
and a new triumph in rub- 
ber compounding, Good- 
year has been able to build 
a low-priced good tire. This 
tire, the famous 
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have been made and sold. 


You can buy the PATH- 
FINDER far under the 
celebrated All-Weather 
Tread Goodyear, and price 
considered, it represents 
excellent value. 

Never again need you send 
away for tires because of 


price. Your Good- 





PATHFINDER, | Tix famow Goodyear] year Dealer can 


All-Weather Tread Tire 


is tested and remains the finest tire better the price and 


that money can buy. Its 


proved.More than | long lifeexplains its | values you get else- 





3,500,000 of them 


great economy. 





where, right now. 





Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


PATHIFIN DER 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ing 


Made by Goodyear 


July, 1926 















Insuring the Security of Bank Deposits 
A Brief History of Bank Deposit Guarantee Laws 


By ALSON SECOR 


O many of our readers are stockholders or directors in 
banks I am sure they and others would be interested 
in knowing why only one state out of the nine that 

have attempted by law to guarantee bank deposits, has 
been really successful. Space forbids an extended history 
of guarantee banking. 

Briefly, it is this. Oklahoma was first to try it. No sooner 
had the territory united with Indian Territory into a state 
than the farmers demanded guarantee of deposits. Those 
were hard times. Those were pioneer days. The population 
was then largely adventurers, Indians, tenderfeet, and many 
criminals, Into the guarantee system came many banks 
that were not worthy of the name, and unworthy of con- 
fidence. The law protected all these and admitted many just 
as bad, wild-cat banks created to defraud because of the 
guarantee law. The law was drawn for political reasons, 
not to benefit banking. It was adrhinistered by and for 
politicians. It was faulty in construction but the people 
did not know it. It undertook to pay cash to depositors of 
banks that had failed. 

By the time the Oklahoma law was amended so it was 
divorced from politics and put in pretty good shape as a 
guarantee, the fund back of the guarantee was hopelessly 
in debt. It was best to repeal it, for it was a rotten deal for 
the bankers and of no benefit to the depositors after the 
fund was broke. It was only a decoy that led depositors 
to their fate. 

Kansas enacted a deposit guarantee law about the same 
time Oklahoma did, and for very much the same 
reasons, and under quite similar conditions. 
Kansas made it optional with the state banks to 
guarantee deposits under the state law. Other 
state and national banks, in order to 
meet this competition, created their 
own system of guarantee insurance. 
For a time the state system grew and 
the other system fell off gradually. 

But in spite of economic conditions, 
Kansas had the advantage of having 
both political parties back of the law, 
and Kansas has fared better than 
Oklahoma in the administration of the 
law. Kansas, instead of paying cash 
as did Oklahoma, when a bank failed, 
paid depositors certificates of deposit 
at six percent, which other banks 
bought. Their system sooner escaped 
political dominance. Kansas is now a 
prosperous, settled state and _ still 
operates state banks under a guarantee of deposit, tho there 
is talk of repealing the law. The lack of state bank support 
due to the optional feature weakens the law. 

The Dakotas, Texas and Nebraska agitated bank guaran- 
tee at about the same time and each in its way has experi- 
mented with a guarantee law. But Nebraska is the out- 
standing example of how to insure deposits against loss. 
So those who wish to discuss bank deposit guarantee laws 
should turn their study to why Nebraska succeeded, as 
well as to why others have failed in greater or less degree 
to insure bank deposits. If I could talk to you about three 
hours I could get across to you some interesting facts that 
I cannot take space to write about. 

First of all, get it straight that bank deposit guarantee in 
Nebraska is nothing but mutual insurance which the bankers 
themselves created and administer. If this is unsound then 
mutual insurance as such is unsound. There are farmer 
mutuals, elevator mutuals, store, mill, dwelling and every 
sort of mutual insurance with policies in effect covering 
$13,634,131,617 of property insurance. Mutual insurance 
started in 1696 and has been in force ever since. So bankers’ 
mutual insurance to cover the security of their deposits 
cannot be considered something so radically new that it 
need cause alarm. 

In every bank you will see a little metal sign indicating 
that the bank is insured against burglary. A bank robbery 
never started a run on a bank. Deposits are insured against 
fire and robbery. But ask your banker if deposits are in- 
sured against such as runs, criminal banking, and injudicious 





























































banking. How many banks have 
taken bonds to cover your de- 
posits as they must to cover the 
deposits of public funds? Is the 
fraction of your wealth repre- 
sented in your tax money of 
greater importance to you than 
all your money on deposit? Why 
then should bankers hesitate to 
insure all deposits? If they do 
not like the mutual plan they can 
insure all deposits thru a bonding 
company. The public forced in- 
surance of public funds upon 
them. Some day the public will 
| demand security for all deposits. 
rely y Nebraska floundered with a 
aa | ; 
| ah | bank guarantee law for a time as 
ti did Oklahoma and Kansas. But 
| pas Nebraska insisted that if any 
bank was to be called a state 
bank it must come under the 
guarantee law. It was compul- 
sory insurance of deposits. That was a distinct advantage, 
tho any state bank could become a national bank if it 
chose to escape the guarantee law. 

Nebraska had the advantage of being a more settled, 
stable state. After floundering a few years it set out to 
make the guarantee law a real mutual insurance on deposits 
in state banks. The first good act was to so amend the law 
as to take it out of politics. The guarantee law is now 
largely administered by the bankers themselves who pay 
for the insurance. The secretary of the banking department 
sees to it that a new bank cannot start up in a town that 
has no further need for banks. He sees to it that the bankers 
applying for a state charter have banking character as well 
as ample capital. He sees to it that questionable banking 
is prohibited. The bankers who pay the losses demanded 
more rigid bank examinations so as to put them on a parity 
with the national banks. 

When those who pay for the insurance, as mutuals do, 
have the management of the company, they keep pretty 
close watch of all who carry the insurance. That is but 
natural. Under the Guarantee Fund Commission there is 
forced upon all state banks in the guarantee system more 
careful banking. 

Bank deposit guarantee is not a guarantee that the bank 
will not fail and be closed. It is only an insurance in favor 
of the depositors so that if the bank is closed for any reason 
the depositors dc not lose their money or any part of it. 
In the sixteen years of operation of the Nebraska bank 
guarantee law not one depositor (Continued on page 45 
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THE CONSUMER’S PRICE 
E have called attention before to the fact that the 
consumer fixes prices. When an article reaches a 

price the consumers deem too high, they quit consuming 

and find a substitute. Then the seller always finds it quite 
satisfactory to reduce the price so as to start sales again. 

It was a buyers’ strike that made the merchants reduce 

prices after the war. 

A news item from Boston May Ist is an example of con- 
sumer protest. Because potatoes had reached a price of 
from 80 cents to $1.25 a peck women’s organizations In 
New England pledged their resistance to those high prices 
for spuds by refusing to use them and to use substitutes. 
The advance in prices is the result of consumers using 
5,000 carloads more of potatoes up to February Ist than 
are used in normal consumption. The crop was light, the 
prices high, hence every woman tried to beat the game by 
buying more potatoes. Having the potatoes they ate more, 
Eventually the scarcity was such that the price complained 
of hit them before new potatoes came on the market from 
the south. 

Had they known it, potatoes are the most economical 
starchy food that a woman can buy, no matter what the 
price. No other food furnishes starch in a form one does 
not get tired of by continued use. If the price is very high 
it is wiser to use other starches along with potatoes, rather 
than suddenly stop cooking potatoes and rely on substi- 
tutes which no doubt will rise in value upon increased 
demand. 

It simply illustrates how consumers may protest against 
prices when they have not been led in constructive think- 
ing by proper advertising of the product. It shows the 
weakness of methods of marketing the lowly spud. The 
citrus and raisin growers create a market by judicious ad- 
vertising. Some day the growers of potatoes and other 
products will have to put stability into market prices by 
advertising. The real problem of the surplus is to find a 
market. There is no over-production. There is under- 
consumption because of misunderstandings of values; be- 
cause of improper sales presentation; because of distances 
between producers and consumers not always met by eco- 
nomical transportation. 





TENDENCY OF FAIRS 
HE prospectus of the Iowa state fair is a sample of 
most fairs today, state and local. Its predominating 
features are of the educational nature. The entertainment 
features are elaborate and of very high class, yet they 
occupy a minor position in the prospectus. 

All can recall how it was at the fair that they got a 
chance to see and ride in an automobile, or horseless car= 
riage. It was demonstrated how the things could actually 
climb a hill. It was at a fair that you first saw the balloon, 
then the airplane. This feature will grow in favor since 
with amplifiers a big audience can hear clearly what a 
person is saying. Amplifiers have greatly added to the 
enjoyment of concerts, and race announcements. 

More and more the human family is given cognizance 
by fair officials and is placed on an equal footing with the 
attention always given livestock. The welfare of babies 
and the family is now a chief interest at the big fairs. 

3oys’ and girls’ club work has been crowding for more 
space and attention, and getting it. 

The big attraction used to be the horse races. They still 
have them, but they are of minor importance when it 
comes to deciding to go to the fair. The fairs today repre- 
sent a year of effort on the part of offieials and of ex- 
hibitors to give the public the very best attainable in edu- 
cational and entertainment features. -Rotten side shows 
are a thing of the past. 

It is hard to realize what a tremendous patronage turns 
out each year to see the county and state fairs. The only 
reason is that these fairs have been worthy of patronage. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF PRODUCTION 
MERICA has long been regarded as an agricultural 
country and central Europe as an industrial center. 
Industrial production furnishes labor for more workers, 
and can be more condensed than agricultural production, 
hence its inroads upon agriculture as a nation develops. 

But there is a distinct difference in the activity of the 
American workman, in whatever line of endeavor, when 
compared with the workman of other countries. Some of 
the difference may be in the social standing or classification 
established in older countries generations ago. It has been 
the custom for son to follow father in the same line of 
work. If father was a husbandman the sons for genera- 
tions became farmers without question. If he was a brick- 
layer, blacksmith or whatnot, the same thing followed. 
They were “classed” and could not get out of their “class.” 

This had a tendency to over-production of workers and 
under-production of output. In order to give the sons 
work the fathers had to slow down in production. And 
because of oversupply of workers the industries need not 
install new machinery. In fact, the workers fought the 
introduction of machinery. Take the production of coal. 
In France the annual output of coal per miner is only 170 
tons; in Belgium 158 tons; in Germany 262 tons; in 
British Isles 243 tons. The American miner turns out 781 
tons of soft coal and 550 tons of hard coal per miner a 
year. While the British miner has been decreasing his 
output very noticeably from 358 tons in 1879-1893 period, 
our production in the same time has increased. Why? 
Because of machinery and better methods made necessary 
by the high wages paid American miners. The British 
miners went on strike for higher wages, in fact, for the old 
wage that had lessened production from 246 tons per man 
in 1924 to 243 tons in 1925. 

The factory production of American workmen stands in 
as striking a position in relation to other workmen and the 
same is true of agricultural production. We are not bound 
by social casts or classes. Our sons do as they please re- 
gardless of fathers’ occupations. They follow the line of 
inducement wherever it leads. Our workers have learned 
that they have steady work at good pay when the best 
machinery is employed. Another factor that cannot be 
overlooked, which enables American workers to compete 
with the world, is sobriety. Intoxication and intricate, 
high speed machinery do not mix. 

It is extremely important to all workers in America that 
the productive population be kept down and the output 
per man be kept high. With Europe and Asia as examples 
of over-population and poorly paid workers, every worker 
here should jealously guard the gates so that only a few 
and only the best immigrants be admitted. What is the 
hurry to over-populate the country by birth or immigra- 
tion? Never before has as much effort, and successfully, 
been made to combat disease, and to save every remnant 
of humanity. Nature is no longer taking its course. 





YOUR LIGHTNING RODS 

OSS of farm buildings by lightning exceeds all fire 
hazards on the farm. Any time now the crash and 
flash of lightning will send shivers down your spine and 
you will look out to see what was struck. If your build- 
ings are properly rodded, and the rods in proper condition, 
you will not need to be nervous when you hear the crashes. 
But be sure the stock have not pulled the rod out of the 
ground, or broken it off, or that the points on the roof 
have not worked loose and fallen over. You have only 

intensified your danger if a rod is not in good condition. 
Another precaution is necessary. Have wire fences 
grounded every few rods if you want to protect the live- 
stock. If steel posts are used the fence is already grounded, 
but if wooden posts are used, staple a wire so it touches 
every fence wire and runs down into moist earth. If a 
wire fence is attached to a building, run a ground wire 











down the nearest post and also at the attachment so as to 
cave the building in case the fence is struck. 

~ Stock drift in a storm until they reach a fence. They 
will then stand with wet bodies in contact with the fence 
nd each other. If lightning hits the fence, or a tree to 
which the fence is stapled, it runs along the wires and kills 
all the stock in contact with the fence and those in contact 
with them that touch the fence. A dozen or more will be 
killed by one stroke. Can you afford to take the risk when 
‘t is so easily prevented? Go over the lightning rods and 
the fence ground wires as a matter of cheap insurance. A 
human life may be sacrificed unnecessarily. 

Some insurance companies give a discount on cost of 
insurance when buildings are properly rodded. Maybe 
your company does and you are not getting the benefit of 
the discount. 





WHAT IS PREPAREDNESS? 

HE word prepafedness is the battleground on which 

militarists and pacifists fight their verbal warfare. The 
militarist would have the country ready for war at the call 
of the radio. The pacifist says preparedness is the great- 
est factor in bringing on war, and has no influence toward 
prevention. ' j 

In an address before the national conference on interna- 
tional problems and relations Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, scien- 
tist. said, “The methods of warfare changed so rapidly 
during the late war that if the United States had been 
completely prepared in 1914 its equipment would have 
heen out of date when the United States entered in 1917. 
A large part of the 35,000 articles necessary to equip a 
modern army was of a type unknown when the great war 
began, for war had for the first time in history entered the 
third dimension with airplanes above the surface of the 
eround, and submarines below the surface of the water.” 

Just what kind of preparedness can be relied upon to be 
useful even a year hence? Only that kind which knows 
where to get quantity production of some 700,000 different 
items that go into military equipment and warfare, much 
of which is chemical. This is about as close to prepared- 
ness as a nation can get in these days of rapid changes. 

Agriculture is carrying on a continual warfare against 
plant and animal enemies. Here also chemicals play an 
important part. Preparedness in this case is not for some 
indefinite time but for the present. Here again some new 
ways of warfare are better than the old. The farmer must 
keep up to date in his knowledge of equipment. He can- 
not afford to be a pacifist for even a few weeks. He must 
carry on aggressive warfare all the time. One enemy may 
be conspicuous in a certain season and not be troublesome 
again for years. But some other pest is on the job to keep 
the line of defense busy. 





WHAT IS INTOXICATION? 

ROM a legal standpoint, it is important to know what 

the statutes mean by intoxication. From an individual 
standpoint it is important to realize the full possible con- 
sequences of intoxication. The advocates of light wines 
and beer would let down the bars to these so-called non- 
intoxicating drinks. That raises the question, what is in- 
toxication? All officers who are trying to enforce the 
Volstead act and the different state statutes want to know 
when a person should be arrested for intoxication, and the 
courts must decide that point when a driver is arrested 
for reckless driving. 

During the war the British government established a 
central boar" of control for the liquor traffic. They had 
partial prohibition under this board and, being a wet coun- 
try, it is enlightening to know what this British board’s 
advisory committee of medical men had to say on the 
effects of alcohol on the human system, In the commit- 
tee’s report it describes three main stages of intoxication. 
“Every case presents its peculiar combination and succes- 
sion of features. The first stage, in which the highest or 
intellectual brain level is alone distinctly affected, is de- 
scribed as including ‘a sense of careless well-being or of 
bodily comfort,’ due in part to ‘a blunting of sensibility to 
small aches and pains; a diminution of self-restraint; a 
free outlet of the emotions, blunting of self-criticism, and 
the weakening of self-control. This impairment of ‘criti- 
cal self-awareness’ and of self controi appear in every stage 
of aleoholic intoxication.” 

The wets pretend to be very concerned over the moral 
welfare of our youth. They would admit light wines and 
beer so that American jazz-mad youths would no longer 
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earry the hip flask and make fools of themselves. Why 
does youth care to drink bootleg? To get that “sense of 
careless well-being,” and “a diminution of self-restrait, a 
free outlet of the emotions,” and a “blunting of self-criti- 
cism and the weakening of self-control.” That is the only 
reason anybody drinks any kind of liquor. 

The first stages of any intoxication are thus described by 
the doctors. Only those habitually using liquors can drink 
even light wines, hard cider, and the so-called light drinks 
without having the first stage effects. If these drinks do 
not produce those effects they drink the hard stuff, or 
quantities enough to make the aboye described effects, 

The young girl with a drink that causes her to lose the 
power of self-criticism, and to weaken self-control is in 
danger in any crowd that drinks with her. The youth who 
thinks it smart to take a nip is in dangerous condition, 
not only morally but physically, to escort any young girl, 
for he is in no condition to drive a car safely. The other 
two stages of intoxication are only advanced stages of the 
first, with less power tO coordinate the muscular movye- 
ments and less power to think quickly or at all in a dan- 
gerous place. 

More are killed by the automobile every year than we 
lost in the world war, and a large percentage of these 
fatalities are caused by drivers who are not called intoxi- 
cated, because not staggering drunk, yet who have reached 
the first stage of intoxication in which they have begun to 
lose self-control. 

Mothers can well be anxious to hear the safe return of 
their sons and daughters who are in the habit of trying to 
get a kick out of a party by a nip of bootleg, or when in 
the company of those who drive a car in that condition. 

Remember, the first stage of intoxication is “a diminu- 
tion of self-restraint, a blunting of self-criticism, and a 
weakening of self-control.” There is a good reason for 
prohibition. 
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FARM SANITATION 
ITY life would be intolerable, impossible, were it not 
for sewer systems to take care of the waste. Modern 
sanitary engineering makes tall buildings and widespread 
dwellings, even the public parks possible. Clean drinking 
water, complete sterm and sewage disposal, make city 
dwellers more healthy than country dwellers. 

The farm home cannot escape the scourge of flies that 
hatch upon the farm. They can be screened out, but farm 
health cannot be fully safeguarded until there is an inside 
toilet and a farm sewage disposal system in operation. 
This improvement will go a long way toward the elimina- 
tion of many diseases. 

A farm septic tank for the disposal of sewage from the 
toilet and kitchen can be built for well under $100. There 
are chemical ‘toilets that need no disposal tank. These, of 
course, do not take care of the dishwater, wash water, ete., 
too often dumped out the back door. The old outdoor 
privy is as much out of date on the farm as the candle is 
out of date. 





PLANT AND PRESERVE TREES 
UR pioneer ancestors came with axes on their shoulders 
to clear the land of forests. Their children’s children 
now need to go forth with spades upon their shoulders to 
plant trees to take the place of those destroyed. A changed 
viewpoint must be had in regard to trees. 

It takes centuries to grow great trees that may be felled 
in a few minutes by machinery or an hour by the ax. But it 
only takes a few years to grow trees that produce consider- 
able shade, or fruit or nuts. Suitable, hardy, quick-growing 
treés can be planted that our children may enjoy as large 
trees. No dooryard is complete without shade. No barnyard 
is complete without its shelter belt. The permanent pas- 
tures need shade. 

The Creator has put trees above the snrubs and plants. 
Man must get the same estimation of value and preserve 
what we have, and plant more in the proper places. 





HE efforts that are frequently made to have a single 

organization cover a wide territory are not likely to 
succeed. It is desirable from every point of view that each 
rural community and each individual should retain its in- 
dividuality to the greatest possible extent that it should 
not have local pride and ambition stifled by too general a 
mixture with other sections, and that it should be encouraged 
to build up a local reputation for its products that distin- 
guishes it from other communities.’””—G. Harold Powell in 
Cooperation in Agriculture. 
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Bringing In the Sheaves Is Different Today 


By FRED L. PETTY 


N Tilinois last year they 
put small grain thru com- 
bined harvesters and 

threshers; in other -words, 
from standing grain to bag or 
wagonbox, for ten cents a 
bushel, or a third of the usual 
cost of harvesting and thresh- 
ing. Two years ago, one dem- 
onstration combine. Last year 
twelve or thirteen combines 
in the state. This year, all the 
manufacturers can build. That 
is how the combine is going in 
the staid old cornbelt country, 
east of the Mississippi. Five 
years ago, or so, they invaded 
Kansas and other western 
grain-growing states. A few 
the first year, 300 the second 
year, 5,000 in use in Kansas 
last. season. 

Will the combine in the 
Mississippi Valley put the 
twine binder and the modern 
separator in the museum along 


ate future.—Editor, 


Every new type of implement or machine must 
pass thru a period that is more or less experi- 
mental. Certain farmers, usually those who oper- 
ate on a rather large scale, must pioneer to a 
certain extent by giving the new machine the 
acid test of determining its adaptability for doing 
the work for which it was designed, under actual 
farm conditions. After a machine has thoroly 
demonstrated that it will operate satisfactorily 
under conditions as they exist on ordinary farms 
and that it will do the work well and at a saving 
of time and labor or cost, compared with meth- 
ods formerly used for doing the same work, the 
new machine is usually adopted at a rapid rate. 

Combined harvesting and threshing machines Royal Oakes of Scott 
have been in use for several years in the larger 
wheat-growing sections of the west and during 
the last few years they have been receiving the 
acid test as to their adaptability to corfbelt con- 
ditions by use on a number of farms, particu- 
larly in the state of Illinois. From the experience 
of men who have been using combines in that Oakes. “The small acreage 
state may be obtained a very definite indication 
of what the development in the use of that ma- 
chine may be on cornbelt farms in the immedi- 


haul grain will cut, thresh and 
bin 25 to 30 acres of good 
grain a day. We harvested 
7,500 bushels of soybeans last 
fall under very bad weather 
conditions and proved that 
the combine will work in any 
weather when any other meth- 
od can be used. We can start 
after a rain before the common 
separators can get to going in 
shock threshing. Have no 
trouble with grain heating.” 


county, Illinois, put in a com- 
bine last year. ‘‘We harvested 
185 acres of wheat with it at a 
cost, not figuring depreciation 
of the machine, of one-fourth 
the old method,” says Mr. 


of sweet clover we harvested 
with it convinces us that it is 
the ideal means for handling 
this seed crop.” 

“Beginning with wheat, last 





with the cradle, the old wire 
binder and the horsepower, 
hand-fed, straw-carrier thresh- - 
ing machine of not so many years ago? Will our perpetual 
binder twine problem solve itself by the discontinuance of 
twine in harvesting our grain? What do the Illinois fellows 
say about it as far as they have gone? Sc 
Well,* Garwood Brothers of Christian county, Illinois, 
brought a combine to their farm in the fall of 1924 for test 
and demonstration in harvesting soybeans. It proved the 
long-sought method of handling this crop effectively and 
economically. The combine thus came to the cornbelt to 
harvest beans, and is staying to harvest all the small grain 
and seed crops. With a few small adjustments, the first 
machine used harvested 212 acres of soys for Garwood 
Brothers at a cost of $4 an acre less than they ever had 
handled them before, as well as harvesting and salvaging 60 












Harvesting soybeans on the Tabaka tarm 


acres of beans that were so weedy 
the owners had no idea of trying to 
harvest them at all. “The beans 
kept well, with no heating whatever, 
and we found few split beans,” re- 
port these farmers. “Season of 1925 
we harvested 60 acres of wheat, 110 
acres of oats, 10 acres of sweet clover 
and 300 acres of soybeans, all with perfect success. There 
was a little loss of oats by shattering but practically none 
of beans nor wheat. It is best to clip back sweet clover, or 
pasture it, to prevent too heavy growth. You then get more 
seed and the machine handles it easier. 

“Cost, including everything, is about one-third the cost 
of both operations This is based on yields of 25 to 30 
bushels of grain an acre. Low acre yields show up less in 
favor of the combine. Two men with the outfit and two to 















year I cut 100 acres and 
shipped the grain right to 
Chicago where it sold for $1.52 
a bushel, test 60 pounds, grade No. 2,” says F. A. Tabaka, 
of Champaign county, Illinois. “Thus I found that grain 
does not have to go thru a sweat, as I used to believe, 
before being marketable. We also harvested 150 acres of 
oats with entire satisfaction. One field was so short, due to 
dry weather, that it would have been impossible to cut and 
bind it, but we removed the straw spreader, dropped the 
straw in windrows, salvaged the grain and baled the straw. 
We harvested 20 acres of sweet clover, doing an excellent 
job and getting a fine quality of seed. We cut soybeans 
from October 23rd to December 21st, due to muddy weather, 
saving 400 acres of beans without loss even at that time of 
year. The cost per bushel of small grain was about four 
cents as compared with 34 cents the old way. We cut 35 
to 40 acres of wheat a day and 25 to 30 acres of soybeans. 
There was no trouble from shattering. On a large farm a 
combine will pay for itself in two years, and give the other 
twelve years or so of use as clear profit.” 

Wm. E. Riegel, of the same county, a nationally known 
good farmer and president of the National Soybean Grow- 
ers’ Association, put in a combine last year. He and his 


Will this be a common sight in the cornbelt? 





neighbors threshed some 300 acres of wheat, 200 acres of 
soybeans and 40 acres of oats, besides sweet clover, red 
clover and alsike. “(We saved 40 acres of wheat on some 
thin land I had rented which was so short we could only get 
the heads,’’ says Mr. Riegel, “but the combine got them and 
put the grain into the wagon-box with practically no loss. 
The other extreme was in wheat that yielded 50 bushels an 
acre and was badly lodged. The combine handled this 
equally well. This is what we have (Continued on page 36 
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A Simple Water System for Farm Homes 


Hot and Cold Water 


From a Force Pump 


By IVAN D. WOOD 


N one Nebraska county, it is stated with authority that 
enough money was spent in one year on fake stocks of 
one kind or another to have put a $500 water system on 

each of its 2,000 farms. Its farms, however, do not have 
modern water systems. Only 336 homes in this county have 
water piped to the kitchen. If the wheels of time could be 
turned backward, no doubt these owners would have the 
water systems and other improvements instead of the worth- 
less stock certificates. It is now the tendency of the times 
for people to invest their money in their own business, so 
the farmer now uses the surplus cash, if there is any, in 
labor-saving equipment for the family. 

Nothing adds so much in comfort and convenience as a 
water system which permits the use of hot and cold water 
at the kitchen sink. 

In a recent issue of Successful Farming, I described the 
use of the pitcher spout pump by means of which water 
could be drawn at the sink from a shallow well or cistern. 
Let us now see what could 
be done if we substitute 


If the owner wished, he might later add an attic tank, as 
shown, by putting in another three-way cock at “L.’”’ The 
attic tank may then be filled by the pump and by turning 
the three-way cock at “L’’ hot or cold water may be drawn 
at the sink as long as the supply in the attic tank lasts. 

A few words need be said about the hot water pipes con- 
necting the range boiler to the stove. If possible the range 
boiler should be set high by raising the base. This will per- 
mit more water to be syphoned from it. At “S”’ is placed 
a sediment cock which permits the sediment to be drawn 
off and also permits the range boiler to be drained, should 
repairs be necessary or to prevent freezing. 

Serious accidents have been known to happen when the 
pipes connecting the boiler to the water back freeze solid. 
Then, when a heavy fire is started in the range the water 
expands and an explosion results. A little fire in the range 
late in the evening in cold weather may prevent this trouble 
but make sure that all is clear by turning sediment cock to 
see if water will run. 

A point which must al- 





a bracket force pump for 
the pitcher spout pump. 


ways be observed when 
installing a system of this 


This style of force pump POST pada aunt’ type is that the water in 
is shown in Figure 1 un : the range boiler and water 
bolted to the wall by i; ATTIC TANK “back” expands when 
means of wood screws at : heated, consequently the 


a convenient 


\ \ pipe marked “Q”’ is left 
open with no valves of any 





from the sink. 


distance fl 4 : i oe eT - 1 T 
- i : Q 








The supply pipe leads g 


kind in it to provide for 





down into a shallow well 
or cistern. The water sup- 
ply must not be more than 
25 feet below the pump 
or the results will be far 
from satisfactory. If the 
owner wished he might 
quit the job after the sink 
and pump were installed 
and have a very satisfac- 
tory cold water system. 
At a later time the other 
equipment shown in Fig- 
ure 1 could be added, giv- 





this expansion and to pro- 
vide a means of escape 
at i! for any steam which may 
| E [pRANGE BonER form, 
T i) a Hot water backs often 
See give trouble when a thick 
deposit of lime forms on 
the inside of them. This 
deposit is of the same 
— character and forms for 
the same reason that it 
does in the tea kettle. If 


\ ae the hot water system 
i r starts rumbling and 

















ing the housewife the } r 
benefit of hot and cold 


KITCHEN FLOOR—S\ 


pounding continually it is 
a good sign that a deposit 








water at the sink. © || ® || 





is clogging the hot water 





It will be noticed that 
at “M” is a common 
“range boiler” or hot water storage tank connected to a hot 
water “back” or hot water “front’’ as some call it, placed 
in the kitchen range. This hot water “back” is a hollow 
shell of iron placed near the fire, and water from the “range 
boiler” enters it, becomes heated, rises and is replaced by 
more water until all the water in the tank is heated. 

In the new type range boilers the pipe running from water 
back to boiler marked “T,’’ Figure 1; runs as shown by the 
dotted lines to the top of the boiler but for several reasons 
the old system of tapping low down on the side has several 
advantages and should be used when possible. The new 
style will allow hot water to be drawn a little sooner after a 
fire is start. ' but has the disadvantage of not allowing a 
circulation when water in the range boiler is low. 

Now let us see how the system works. Notice at “F’’ near 
the pump is a common three-quarter-inch, three-way valve 
provided with a little handle for turning water in any de- 
sired way thru the pipes. By turning this little handle cold 
water may be drawn up thru the pump and forced out direct- 
ly at the sink, orby turning the handle in another position 
water from the pump is forced up thru the pipe “K’”’ to the 
bottom of the range boiler. When the boiler is full, hot water 
from the top is forced out thru the pipe “Q” to the sink. 
Now, when the boiler is entirely full of hot water it is possible 
to syphon it at the sink without pumping by leaving the 
little air cock at “O” open and turning the valye “F’”’ in the 
proper position. Sometimes the pipe marked “K”’ is tapped 
by the plumber with a small hole just after it enters the 
range boiler but this should not be done in this system or 
water cannot be syphoned as explained. 


pipe near the opening to 
the water “‘back.’’ These 
deposits are of various kinds depending on what mineral 
elements are in the well water but most.of tkese deposits 
consist of lime and can be removed with muriatic acid. 

The hot water back is removed from the stove, emptied 
and turned with pipes upward. It is filled with a solution 
made of one part muriatic acid and seven parts of water 
and allowed to stand for twenty-four hours. If not cleaned 
in this time, the solution may be poured back in and left 
for a longer time. When finally poured out, the water back 
must be cleaned thoroly with hot water to remove the acid. 

In Figure 1 is shown also a second addition which may 
be made to this system in the way of an attic tank. This is 
shown by the dotted lines. All that is necessary is the addi- 
tion of a second three-way cock as shown at “L’’. By throw- 
ing this valve in the right position, water may be pumped 
into the attic tank until it is filled. Then all of the advan- 
tages of a city water system may be enjoyed until the over- 
head tank is empty. The valve at “L’’ when thrown in one 

ition allows cold water to flow directly from the over- 

ead tank to the sink. When put in another position water 

flows from the overhead tank to the range boiler thru pipe 
“K” and forces hot water thru pipe “‘Q”’ to the sink. 

The attic tank used may be an ordinary galvanized iron 
horse tank two feet wide, two feet deep and six to eight 
feet long. This particular shape of tank is good because it 
is easy to put into an attic and being long may be put over 
a partition so there is no danger of breaking down a ceiling. 
When it cannot be placed over a partition, some additional 
ceiling joist must be put in to support the extra weight. 

This tank should be provided (Continued on page 37 
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Our Farm Shop Is a Good Investment 
It Saves Time and Repair Bills 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


T was clearly demonstrated last summer that our farm 
workshop is a good investment. It was mid-afternoon. 
The ensilage cutter was roaring savagely as we fed the 

corn to it from the wagons, feeding faster and heavier in an 
effort to satisfy its awful hunger. Besides, we wanted to 
finish the filling by night. That would mean a considerable 
saving for at best it would cost a good sum to have the 
crew come back for a few hours’ run on the morrow. 

Suddenly there came a sharp, metallic crash. The whole 
machine quivered as Renshaw, who was working nearest the 
cutter, threw the feed table out of gear. As the tractor 
slowed down, the cutter idled with a sharp thump-thump- 
thump, toa dead stop, and we gathered around the machine 
while Renshaw opened the blower case. 
The knives showed great gaps where 
they had come in contact with metal. 

“Here’s the trouble,’ said Renshaw. 
“The stationary knife is loose at one 
end. Yes, bolt is broken. Guess we'll 
have to go to town for a new bolt.” 

“Won’t have time to run any more 
this afternoon after you fix it, will you?” 
asked one of the men. “Want us back 
in the morning?” 

“Wait a min- 
ute,” we said. 
“Let’s see that 
bolt.” 

And when we 
had the two 
pieces in our 
hand—‘‘No_ use 
to go home, men. 
There are boltg 
in the workshop 
like this. Put on 
sharp knives and 
I'll get the bolt.” 

In fifteen min- 
utes the cutter 
was roaring again 
and we were 
shoving corn to 
it. Just before 
sundown the men 
in the silo yelled 
that it would not hold another stalk. That is just one in- 
stance where our workshop, built into one side of the 
garage, has saved us delays and money. The supply of 
bolts of various sizes and an abundant supply of extra nuts 
alone have often been the means of making repairs where 
otherwise a trip to town would have been necessary. And 
the tools, workbench, vise and emery find some use almost 
every day. 

Every farm needs some sort of workshop. How elaborate 
it should be depends upon the mechanical ability of the 
farmer and the type of farming he does. More or less 
machinery is necessary on all farms and tools and material 
for repairs pay for themselves many times during the year. 
The farmer who buys a new pitchfork when he breaks the 
handle is wasting money. 

On our farm the garage offered the best location for our 
shop. A corner in the machine shed, a room in the barn or 
even in the basement of the house would have answered as 
well. We built a workbench the full length of the wall, 
using two ten-inch boards for the top, three 2x4 pieces for 
legs with an eight-inch board nailed on the side as a brace. 
Underneath we made shelves for material for doubletrees, 
broken parts of farm equipment that we would repair on 
rainy days, ete. 4 

Above the workbench a narrow shelf with a four-inch 
board nailed to the front edge and blocks a foot apart for 
partitions made a good place for nails, bolts, washers, rivets, 
etc. Above this an eight-inch board was fastened to the wall 
and a doubled strip of inner tubing tacked to it, the tacks 
varying from an inch apart to two inches. This holds 
chisels, screw driver, hammer and various tools so that they 
are within reach while working at the bench. The carpenter’s 












Every farm needs some sort of workshop 


square, saws and other larger tools are nung to nails higher 
up. 

We much prefer having the tools hanging over the benc!} 
to being packed in a chest, for often a tool is wanted fo) 
only a minute and it can be taken down, used and replaced 
in less time than would be necessary to locate it in the tool- 
chest. At one end of the bench we have fastened a vise. 
Our fifty-pound scale test weight answers for an anvil. 

There is a window just above the workbench and another 
at one end so that on bright days there is plenty of light. 
For rainy days, which is the time most of the work is done, 
we have a drop cord and fifty watt light. 

We are prepared to do almost any kind of woodwork, 

: ordinary machin- 
ery repairing, sol- 
dering, ete. But 
we do not have a 
forge. When 
welding is need- 
ed, we take it to 
our blacksmith. 
The main reason 
for not having a 
forge is that we 
are afraid of fire 
in the garage 
with the car and 
light plant. 

In addition to 
our tools and 
staple articles for 
repairs, we keep 
our greases and 
oils on shelves at one end of the 
bench. Cylinder oil for the car, light 
plant engine and gas engine at the 
well, is purchased in five-gallon lots. 
Hard oil is purchased in gallon pails. 
We use the heavy cylinder oil for all 
machinery, for we have found it 
cheaper and better as a lubricant in 
the long run than the cheap machin- 
ery oil. The oil drained from the 
crank case of the car is kept in a ten- 
gallon can and we find many uses for 
it, from greasing hogs for lice to 
painting tools to keep them from rusting. 

But on the average farm the following list—the tools we 
use—will be found helpful: 1 claw hammer, 1 bradding 
hammer with ball head, 1 eight-point rip saw, 1 eight-point 
hand saw, 1 hack saw and blades, 1 brace, 1 set wood bits, 
one-eighth inch to one inch, 1 set drill bits, 1 woodwork 
vise, 1 blacksmith’s vise, 1 plane, 1 carpenter’s square, 1 
carpenter’s level, 1 draw knife, 1 set wood chisels, 1 adjust- 
able leather punch, 1 tubular riveting machine, 1 set files 
(three-cornered, large and small flat ones), 1 saw set, 1 whet- 
stone, 1 oilstone, 1 power grinder (or, if power is not avail- 
able, hand or-foot grinder), 1 eight-inch crescent wrench, 
1 fourteen-inch monkey wrench, 1 fourteen-inch pipe 
wrench, | pair six-inch pliers, 1 six-inch screw driver, 1 com- 
bination sewing awl, | soldering copper, 1 spool acid core 
solder, 1 set punches, 1 set cold chisels, nails, (all sizes), 
wire staples, bolts (all sizes used on the farm), nuts and 
washers (assorted sizes), rivets (machinery and leather). 

Some farmers may find some of these items of little use 
on their farm, but we have found them all very useful. Our 
tools were not all purchased at once.- We bought the things 
we needed most, then added to the list from time to time. 
For a long time we did not have a soldering outfit. Then we 
bought a soldering copper and a spool of acid core solder, 
costing one dollar. With this simple outfit, heating the 
copper in the kitchen stove, we have stopped many leaks 
and made repairs that have saved us more than a dozen 
times the cost of the outfit. 

Besides, the work shop is a great place for the farm boy 
on rainy days. With tools at hand for the rabbit traps, 
sleds, ete., that he wishes to make, his mechanical nature 
may be developed. 
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Convenience and Comfort Combined 
A Home for the Farm Family 


By J. HAROLD HAWKINS 


HE home of the farm family should have certain 
conveniences that are not usually provided in the city 


house. 


The house sketched and planned with these 


needed features in mind, is just enough different from a 


square house to make it architecturally attractive, yet it 
retains the desirable tendency of having the most cubical 


content per amount of wall space. 

The front porch is large enough to 
provide solid comfort on hot summer 
nights and is also an architectural 
requisite of the exterior that the house 
would seem bare without. The sketch 
is shown with siding on the exterior 
walls, altho stucco would look exceed- 
ingly well in its place. 

The features of a country house that 
are not needed as part of the city dwell- 
ing are here provided in the shape of 
additional storage space on the rear 
porch, with plenty of room on the 
porch itself to kick off boots, hang up 
the barn coat, and wash up for meals. 
The storage space may very easily be 
lighted and ventilated by windows, or 
the space may be left dark and a venti- 
lator put in the wall instead. Altho not 
shown on the floor plan, a corner wash 
bowl can be installed in the corner of 
the porch near the back door. 

Today’s farm wives 
are not behind the times 
when it comes to having 


admits light and air. The kitchen stove is but a few steps 
away. Just around the corner is the built-in ironing board. 
The kitchen is of ample size to accommodate the necessary 
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machinery +o help them 
with their work, and a 
feature of this house that 
ought to appeal to the 
housewife is the laundry. 
Without climbing stairs, 
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line that can be strung 
at the rear of the house, 
the laundry, if 
equipped, should prove a 
pleasant environment 
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for the task. There is 
room for two or three 
tubs, a washing ma- 
chine, and clothes bas- 
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furniture, yet the cook 
need not walk and walk 
and walk to go from the 
sink to the stove or 
table. There are two 
cupboards, one on each 
side of the sink, and a 
double window right here 
admits plenty of light 
and will make a cross 
current of air to the rear 
porch. A flue is designed 
to fit into the corner 
near the stove. 

The dining room is in 
the end of the L, and 
a connects directly with 
the kitchen as well as the 
living room, the latter 


opening being in the 
form of an arch. A 
double window on the 


front and a single one on the side of the 
dining room light this room up well, 
and yet there is plenty of wall space for 
a serving table and buffet. 

The living room is just a nice size for 
comfort. The open fireplace on one side, 
with a set of book shelves next to it, 
form the center of attraction. The open- 
ing of the fireplace is not so large that 
it will throw too much heat for the size 
of the room. It is scientifically con- 
structed to reflect the most heat from 
the least fuel, and burn without smok- 
ing. 

The downstairs bedroom, as indicated 
on the floor plan, may be used as an 
office. It has a large closet, and con- 
nects both directly with the living room 
and with a central hall from which the 
kitchen, upstairs, downstairs, and living 
room may be entered. The closet in this 
room, if it were desired to be used as an 
office in the daytime, could be con- 
verted into a (Continued on page 28 
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In Damascus the World’s Oldest City 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





Juiy, 1926 


Views of Distant Countries 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic twenty times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








AMASCUS is almost one 
hundred miles south of 
Baalbek. There is a 

fairly good automobile high- 
way but I went by train. It 
is a very interesting journey. 

As the train went down the 
mountain side into the suburbs 
of Damascus a friend asked if 
I knew what city we were en- 
tering and the reply was 
“Damascus.” He asked how I knew for certain that it was this 
old city and the reply was, “by the smell.” I had entered the 
city by the same route twenty years before and no other city 
in the world has quite the same odor. It is yesterday, today and 
forever the same. 

A few months ago every metropolitan daily paper had 
Damascus in its head lines. The city was bombarded and par- 
tially destroyed. Hundreds of people were killed. Almost an 
unheard-of thing was the fact that during the trouble the Chris- 
tian quarter of the city was not only protected but saved by 
the Mohammedans. Many of the places J visited during my 
three day visit were almost wiped out by this bombardment. 

At the close of the World 
war, France received a man- 





were quoted by an eye witness 
as stating that dead bodies 
lined the streets and that at 
least two thousand were buried 
in the debris of the wrecked 
buildings that were destroyed. 
The Druses of the country 
were aroused and the news 
was carried to all parts of 
Syria. As noted above it seems that most of the Mohammedan 
mosques were unharmed and the Moslems protected and prac- 
tically saved the Christian quarter. 

This terrible destruction of the oldest city in the world sent 
a thrill of horror around the earth. It seems that the French 
government was astounded and at once General Sarrail was 
recalled but this only added to the confusion. Large bands of 
Druses created havoc all over the country. Looting became 
the order not only in the stricken city but in villages and other 
cities as well. 

In this terrible crisis the French were short of troops and 
were compelled to raise levies of natives for defense. In some 
cases ex-bandits and brigands were employed as armed guards 
for the railway trains that were kept running. As trains upon 

which I traveled more than 
a year before this bombard- 








date for Syria while England 
was given charge of Pales- 
tine. The French divided 
their territory into four divi- 
sions or states. One of these 
is called Jegel Druse. These 
Druses are a mountain race 
much different from their 
neighbors. 

The religion of these 
Druses is a somewhat secret 
rite and has elements of both 
Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism. They are very 
fanatical and war-like as 
well as independent. They 
were well armed and rather 
resented French rule. They 
sent a delegation to General 








ment that ran to the Druse 
territory had to have armed 
guards continually and when 
the train stopped these 
guards paced up and down 
the sides of the train, the 
conditions after this bom- 
bardment must have been 
simply terrible. 

As the British have e man- 
date over Palestine and the 
French over Syria, when 
this crisis came, the Arab 
leaders spread propaganda 
and put forth every effort 
to play the British against 
the French and thus stir up 
trouble between them. It is 
an easy matter to excite the 








Sarrail, High Commissioner 
of Syria, and the result was 
that from that time forth 
they were almost in open re- 
bellion against the French. Being almost like wild tribes of 
brigands these Druses pestered the French not a little. While 
in Damascus in 1924 I heard stories of how the French had to 
subdue them by sending bombing planes over them from time 
to time. A few of these deadly missiles were generally sufficient 
to break up their revolutionary bands and quiet them for a 
time, at least. 

Signs of trouble and open rebellion of these Druses became so 
manifest, however, that early last October the French under- 
took to give those who were scattered thru the city of Damascus 
a terrible object lesson. It seems that they took a couple of 
dozen mangled corpses of these brigands and paraded them thru 
the streets of the city on camel back. As some of these bodies 
were recognized by the Druses in Damascus as being their own 
people it only maddened them more than ever. 

Bad harvests, financial depression and suffering among the 
Druses had inflamed them and added to their discontent and 
they began to spread the spirit of rebellion among the lower 
element of the city until things reached the boiling point. The 
streets of the older part of the city are so narrow and crooked 
that it was impossible to place machine guns effectively or put 
down such an open rebellion as was now breaking out among 
the people. 

On the evening of October 17th, last, the French began to 
bomb the city. It is said that blank shells were used at first 
but that in a little while the most deadly missiles were used. 
The screaming and bursting shells soon became so terrible that 
the streets were spattered with the blood of innocent men, 
women and children. All day on the 19th and part of the 20th 
the massacre went on. In addition to the bombing airplanes, 
tanks lumbered thru the historic streets spitting fire and causing 
such frightfulness and horror as was hardly seen in a city during 
the world war. 

These forty-eight hours of terror and death practically 
destroyed a portion of this age-old city. The press dispatches 
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natives and it is hard to tell 
at this writing what will be 
the final outcome. At any 

. rate, none of those who know 
the conditions envy either the British or the French in their 
effort to bring order out of chaos. 

Coming back to my own experiences in Damascus there are 
many changes and improvements noted from conditions twenty 
years before at the time of my first visit to the city. While the 
best two hotels are fairly comfortable for oriental cities, yet 
such a thing as a bath room is almost unknown. Many of the 
streets in the newer parts of the city are quite wide and in this 
portion of the city they have street cars and automobiles. 

The street called Straight is still the main thorofare in the 
old part of the*city. Mark Twain called attention to the fact 
that the writer of the story in Acts regarding the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus did not say that the street is straight but it is 
called Straight. He declared that it is about as straight as a 
corkscrew. Many of the streets are entirely covered with cor- 
rugated iron. The shops are all open tothe streets and many of 
them are as dirty and filthy as they can be. 

The city of Damascus largely owes its existence to two small 
rivers. In bible times they were called the Abana and the 
Pharpar. Naaman, the Syrian general who had leprosy, when 
told by the prophet to go and dip himself in the river Jordan, 
flew into a rage declaring that the waters of the Abana and the 
Pharpar were much more cleansing than the dirty Jordan. 

The entire city is on the sand and these two rivers make a 
great oasis. They rise in the mountains west of the city and 
water the great sandy plain for many miles. It is one of the 
most luxurious and richest plains on earth. All kinds of the 
finest fruits and vegetables grow in great abundance. ‘There 
are a hundred villages around the city and some of the lanes or 
streets are as beautiful as you ever saw. 

In the city these rivers of Damascus flow in underground 
channels. Only a block from the best hotel the Abana, now 
called Barada, disappears and for half a mile or more the city 
is built over it. Neither of these rivers has an outlet. They just 
flow out on the great sandy plain (Continued on page 35 











MILLET AND SOYBEANS FOR 
SILAGE 

Will you kindly give me information 
in regard to putting soybeans and millet 
in the silo. Is it more profitable to put 
it in the silo or make hay of it?—A. E. 
S., Pa. 

Millet and soybean silage is somewhat 
more watery than silage made from good 
mature corn, tho it contains just about 
the same amount of dry matter per 
hundred pounds as silage made from im- 
mature corn. It contains a much higher 
percentage of crude protein than corn 
silage, and a much lower percentage of 
carbohydrates, and of fat about the same. 
On the whole, in the absence of corn for 
silage, millet and soybeans together may 
be looked upon very favorably as a 
silage crop. 


EARLY IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
SOUTHDOWN 


I have a question on who first improved 
the Southdown breed of sheep. I have 
read some place that the old Southdowns 
were very small, narrow-bodied, coarse- 
boned, and all in all did not amount to 
anything like our best of the breed today. 
Who was responsible for the first improve- 
ment, and when?—G., R. W., Mich. 

While many men had something to do 
with the improvement of the Southdown, 
most of the credit for developing the breed 
to its present state of perfection is given 
to Ellman and to Webb. John Ellman 
lived in southeastern England near Lewes, 
Sussex county, on the hills known as the 
South Downs. He began to improve the 
old Southdown or native sheep of Sussex 
in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His flock was pronounced the best 
in the country in 1776 by Arthur Young, 
who saw it at that time. Then, forty-five 
years later (1821), Jonas Webb bought 
Ellman sheep. Webb lived about a hun- 
dred miles to the north near Cambridge, 
and in a more fertile country. He further 
improved the breed. 


CABBAGE WORMS AND SNAILS 


I would like to know what is the best 
remedy for cabbage worms and snails on 
same.—H. T. K., Ohio. 

Very thoro dusting with lead arsenate 
and lime will get rid of both the snails and 
the cabbage worms. Lead arsenate will 
take care of the worms, and the lime the 
snails. This is a very satisfactory remedial 
measure to be used up until the time the 
cabbages begin to head. After they begin 
to head there is little trouble with the 
worms anyhow, if proper control meas- 
ures have been employed before. Simply 
mix together thoroly one part of dry 
arsenate of lead with five parts of hydrated 
lime, and dust early in the morning while 
the dew is still on. 


BINDWEED 


I have about three acres that is in- 
fested with what I think is bindweed. It 
looks something like wild morning glory 
and has long narrow leaves and grows 
thick as hair on a hog’s back. The roots 
are half as large as a lead pencil and full 
of joints about one inch apart. Break 
one of these roots off and it will sprout 
and send up a shoot from every one of 
these joints. I have found it impossible 
to get rid of the pest. I am asking you 
for some way to get rid of it as you are 
in a position to know something about 
it. This weed is of a viney nature and 
will climb anything you plant just like 
morning glory vines—C,. C. R., Ohio, 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Put the ground under clean cultivation 
for two years; the infested land should 
be deeply plowed and as many as possi- 
ble of the whip-cord roots harrowed out 
or raked out and destroyed, or they may 
be fed to pigs; but each bit left in the 
soil will start new growth and tillage 
must be so frequent and so thoro that 
no green leaves are permitted to feed 
these roots. Where it is practicable to 
grow alfalfa, this crop tends to smother 
the bindweed with its thick cover and 
the freouent cutting checks leaf growth 
of the weed and prevents seeding. Or 
infested land may be broken up with the 
plow and hogs may be turned in—with 
snouts in working order—for the purpose 
of turning out and eating the succulent 
roots, of which they are very fond. Sheep 
pasturing on infested ground will also 
keep leaf growth down and will starve 
the underground growth. 


HANDLING THE SWEET CLOVER 
FIELD 


I sowed 100 acres of sweet clover in 
oats last spring for the purpose of land 
improvement. The land was cropped for 
many years without getting something 
back. Does it make any difference if it 
is pastured in the fall or. not? When 
should it be plowed under for best re- 
sults, or how should it be handled in this 
case?—J. J., Nebr. 

In our opinion, it would do no harm 
to pasture the sweet clover this fall, pas- 
turing it moderately and allowing the 
stock to spread the manure on the land. 
If it is desired to improve the land as 
much as possible, it is well to leave the 
stock on next year as well as this. It 
may be pastured moderately, after it is 
well started, next year, and the heaviest 
possible growth of sweet clover turned 
under a year from this fall. If the land 
has been pretty severely cropped, it 
might be well to raise only one crop of 
grain or corn on the land before again 
returning it to sweet clover for a year or 
two. 


PROPER BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


There has been some tendency lately 
for fruit growers to reduce the strength 
of their bordeaux mixture below the 
3-4-50 strength, and, according to Dr. H. 
W. Anderson of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois, this is a mis- 
take. 

He says, “While there is reason to be- 
lieve that a 1-3-50 bordeaux would con- 
trol apple blotch under certain condi- 
tions, it would be unwise to use this on 
the entire orchard. Growers who are con- 
fident that they are applying sprays in a 
very thoro manner, and who have not 
been seriously troubled with blotch the 
last few years might well try this weak 
bordeaux on a small block of their trees 
one year in order to test the effect. How- 
ever, the old expression that ‘It is bet- 
ter to be safe than. sorry,’ applies to the 
use of full strength bordeaux for blotch 
control. Last season was unfavorable 
for apple blotch, and the chances are 
that blotch will not be very serious this 
season. It would be a good policy, there- 
fore, to keep the disease in check by 
using methods which have proved suc- 
cessful for many years. 

“Bordeaux spray should not be applied 
during cold or rainy weather. Clear, 








bright days should be selected, if possi- 
ble, and if the weather continues cool, 
lime-sulfur, 1-50, should be used in place 
of the bordeaux mixture. In fact, on 
those varieties especially susceptible to 
russetting, lime-sulfur should be used 
thruout the season, since it will give 
almost as good control as bordeaux.” 


A LAWN PROBLEM 

My lawn is very poor as there is so 
much moss on it. Assoon as dry weather 
sets in the grass gets yellow and dead 
and does not revive until wet weather 
sets in. I cannot plow it as there are so 
many rocks. Can you tell me what to 
do? What fertilizers shall I use, if any? 
—E. E. T.,Minn. 

When a lawn has been almost taken by 
moss, it is usually a pretty good idea to 
apply a moderate amount of lime, about 
five pounds to the square rod. This will 
eerve to sweeten the soil. Work this into 
the soil well. It might be well for you 
to apply this quantity of lime just about 
the time the fall rains commence, and 
let it wash it into the soil pretty well. 
Then late this fall, put on a good top 
dressing of well-decomposed manure, free 
from weed seeds. Early in the spring, 
rake off the coarsest of the manure, and 
rake the finer particles into the soil. 


SPRAYING GRAPES 


We have had a good deal of trouble 
with some insects on our grapes. We 
got lead arsenate last year and used it 
but it doesn’t seem to affect these in- 
sects any. They come in large numbers 
right around the Fourth of July or maybe 
a little sooner, or maybe a week later. 
—G. R. F., Ohio. 

You do not describe very fully the in- 
sect which has attacked your grapes, but 
from the time it makes it appearance 
and from the fact that the lead arsenate 
has given you no control, I am inclined 
to believe that your grapes are attacked 
by what is known as the grape leaf- 
hopper. For this insect spray in late 
June or early July when the nymphs or 
young insects are present in the greatest 
numbers. Use 40 percent nicotine sul- 
phate at the rate of % pint to 50 gallons 
of soapy water. Add two pounds of soap 
to the 50 gallons of water, or if you wish 
to control fungus diseases at the same 
time use the fourth-pint of nicotine sul- 
phate with 50 gallons of bordeaux mix- 
ture 4-4-50. In spraying, hit the lower 
sides of the leaves forcibly and spray 
very thoroly. 


THE STRAWBERRY RUNNERS 


I have not seen anything concerning the 
strawberry runners. Would you kindly 
let me know if it is necessary to cut them 
off the main plants?—E. E., Mich. 

Strawberry runners are the natural 
means of reproduction. Naturally some 
of them will have to be allowed to remain 
or you will not find the plants perpetuat- 
ing themselves for the nent a third 
year. Also, to get new plants for selling 
you will have to allow the runner to re- 
main. Generally speaking, however, only 
three to four runners are allowed to con- 
tinue growing from the parent plant. 
Excess runners are cut off to keep the 
strawberry plants or the rows within 
bounds. 


Transmitting Ability of Twenty-three 
Holstein-Friesian Sires. Department 
bulletin No. 1072, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 




































































































FARM BROUGHT HEALTH 


P. Woods had never been between the 


* plow handles until he was seventeen 
years old. He had grown up expecting to 
spend his life in the city. Then the death 
of an older sister’s son of near his own age 
who had spent his few years closely con- 
fined in office work brought Woods to 
serious thought. Himself not in the best 
of health—how long would he last in that 
same environment? 

An opportunity to spend the summer 
working on a farm offered itself and he 
had his first taste of farm life. By autumn 
he was stronger than he had ever been in 
his life. The following summer was spent 
in the same way and by that time he was 
having visions of possible wealth from the 
right kind of farming. So, when he mar- 
ried, his family helped him buy a 120-acre 
tract in Lawrence county, Missouri, 
which he had to mortgage for half the 
purchase price. After he had the farm 
improved, however, a fire swept away 
more value than the parent’s gift so that 
what he now has may be considered self- 
made. 

Woods is now 64 years old, is strong 
and healthy, working about the farm with 
the vigor of a much younger man. The 
fertile, well-improved 313-acre place with 
its 40 head of Holsteins is a fitting monu- 
ment in the community to the efforts of a 
man who might have been an office weak- 
ling due to die young. 

Woods does not figure his worldly pos- 
sessions as the real reward for his work. 
The five healthy children he has raised on 
the farm are his greatest compensation. 
One is teac hing in high school, another 
in teacher’s college, one is a missionary in 
Syria, another still in school, while the 
fifth is living on a Jasper county, Missouri, 
farm. “After all,’ said Woods, “‘life 
would be worthwhile to me had I done 
nothing more than raise my children into 
the strong bodied, clean thinking citizens 
they are. And on no place on earth is there 
such opportunity to rear the right kind 
of a family as om the farm.’”’—C. F., Mo. 


WE KEEP OLD MACHINERY FOR 
REPAIRS 

Our “junk pile” saved us $9.50 today. 
Our riding plow, of standard make, after 
ten years of pretty regular use had worn 
out the wing. We bought a new wing 
from the dealer, paying $9.50 for it. The 
ground was too wet to plow today so we 
pulled the plow into the work shop at the 
end of the garage and started to repair it. 
When we had the old plow wing off, we 
found that the dealer had left out a bolt 
and that we had twisted the head off of 
the old one. Our supply of bolts failed 
to contain a plow bolt of the right size. 

There was a forty-year-old, fourteen- 
inch walking plow of the same make in 
our junk pile—the plow my father learned 
to plow with. Our ‘‘junk pile” as we call 
it is an accumulation of discarded tools,. 
machinery, etc., past their days of use- 
fulness, but we have never been willing to 
sell to the junk man. We took an oil can 
and a wrench and hunted up the old plow. 
When we had the wing off, which showed 
little signs of wear altho older than we 
are, we noticed the similarity of pattern 
compared to the one we had just taken off 
of the riding plow. Just to see if they 
were the same, we carried it to the work 
shop. The wing of the walking plow was 
identical with that of the riding plow, no 
change had been made by the factory in 
this plow part in forty years. 

We put on the old one we had unearthed 
for it was in good condition, and over 
telephone our dealer readily agreed to 
take the new wing back—for the story we 
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told him made a fine selling story for his 
make of plow. It paid us to go to our 
junk “ And it set us thinking. There 
are a lot more repairs there for other farm 
machinery. And it also taught us a lesson 
—that it pays to buy machinery of stand- 
ard make and when they are worn out to 
make replacements with the same make. 
It'll certainly cut the repair bill.—C. F., 
Mo. 


A NEW ALFALFA ROTATION 


A successful corn and alfalfa rotation 
has been worked out by W. A. Cameron 
of northern Iowa. “On July 3rd, last 
tne said Mr. Cameron, “I seeded one 
yushel of biennial white sweet clover, one 
bushel of Dakota No. 12 alfalfa and one 
and one-fourth atater of red and alsike 
clover in the cornfield at the time of the 
last cultivation. One team was put on an 
11-foot low down seeder and three teams 
followed with cultivators. After the field 
was seeded and crossed with the culti- 
vators, the four teams were put to work 
crossing the field with the plows in the 
other direction. The shovels were set 
straight so that the ground was left as 
level as possible. 

“There were twelve and one-half acres 
of corn in this particular piece of land and 
we were fortunate enough, on the evening 
of the third when we had finished the 
cultivation, to get a good rain. The result 
was that all of the seed was up within a 
week. The corn was very rank and made 
a yield of better than 65 bushels to the 
acre but in spite of the rank growth and 
the shade which the corn made, the alfalfa 
and the clovers were more than knee high 
by the time of the first killing frost. 

“IT have another twelve and one-half 
acre piece of land that will be in corn this 
year and I expect to seed this down in the 
same way this summer. The first piece 
that I put in was not limed but I am liming 
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“‘My experience has been that this is 
the proper way to raise pigs, for last yea: 
on ten acres of new alfalfa pasture | 
raised 81 pigs from ten sows. The pigs 
were farrowed on April 16th, and on 
November 5th, were put on the market 
at a weight of 217 pounds. All they had 
in addition to the pasture was a little 
corn. The pigs practically took care of 
themselves. They were very little bother 
Water was hauled out to the pasture in 
an old threshing machine water tank. A 
hog waterer was attached to this by means 
of a rubber hose. 

“The only drawback that I can see to 
the operation of the system is the ocea- 
sional year when, on account of dry 
weather, the seed will not come. But the 
seeding, of course, will be good for more 
than one year if it should be needed. All 
of the crops will be fed on the land. So, 
in addition to what concentrates I will 
need, all of the humus will be left as well 
as the nitrogen and the other plant foods 
that the legumes will bring up from the 
lower layers of the soil.” —A. A. B., Iowa. 


RIGHT TO REMOVE IMPROVE- 
MENTS 


Where a tenant places hog .ouses, or 
s.milar structures, on a leased farm, may 
he remove them, over objection of the 
landlord? Or, if they are placed on the 
farm by the owner, who has mortgaged 
the real estate, can they be removed with- 
out the consent of the mortgagee? 

These important questions which con- 
stantly arise in farming operations were 
answered by the Iowa Supreme Court in 
a recently decided case. 

The court intimates that where such 
buildings are placed on land under such 
circumstances as to indicate a purpose to 
make them permanent fixtures, they are 
not removable without the consent of the 
owner and mortgagee of the real estate. 








The second piece will 
be limed before the seed is sown at the 
rate of two to three tons of crushed raw 
stone per acre. 


it early this spring. 


“There are about twenty-five acres 
more of this land that I intend to put into 
this rotation. The plan is to use this com- 
bination of legumes for hog pasture one 
year then plow it up and follow with corn. 
In case it should be needed for hay part 
of it could be left over for the second year. 

“This system of rotation, I think, has 
several advantages. In the first place, it 
eliminates the oats which is not a money 
crop with us. It gives me a chance to 
grow two year’s of corn out of th a 
grain crop that affords the greatest pos- 
sible incothe per acre on our land. Then 
I am quite sure that both the alfalfa and 
sweet clover are two of the greatest soil 
enriching crops that can be grown. I 
think that I can keep up the fertility in 
this way, or perhaps improve it from year 
to year. 

“As a pasture this land will be used 
principally for the growing of pigs. I 
have some individual hog houses and I 
intend to move these out in the new pas- 
ture each spring. By following this plan 
of changing the pasture each spring there 
will be very little danger of contamination 
from either worm eggs or ‘necro’ germs. 











But, because the hog house and feed 
bunks involved in this case were placed on 
runners and were readily adapted to re- 
moval and were intended to be moved 
from place to place as convenience might 
demand, it was held that they did not 
become subject to a mortgage covering 
the farm, and were removable without the 
consent of the mortgagee. 

The opinion states that the controlling 
factor in determining the character of a 
structure as to being a chattel or part of 
the real estate is the intention of the per- 
son making the installation, ‘‘as inferred 
from the character of the articles in ques- 
tion, the manner and object of their use, 
and the extent or mode : their annexation 
to the land.” —A. L. 


SWEET CLOVER IN CORN 

Seeding sweet clover in corn after the 
last cultivation is finding favor on the 
farm of Harry McFadden, Piatt county, 
Illinois. “If this method of seeding sweet 
clover ever affected the yield of my corn 
in any way it was for an increase instead 
of a decrease,” says Mr. McFadden. 
Using this method makes the central part 
of Illinois a two-crop section. The value 
of the sweet clover end of these two crops 
is believed by Mr. McFadden to be more 
than most farmers realize.—G,. C. T. 














THE FENCE CORNER DANGER 
Last summer I -mét a farmer when he 


was doing some repair on his fences. Noe 


ticing all kinds of weeds growing in the 


fence corners, on the fence lines and along 
the roadside, I suggested that these weeds 
should be cut down. 

‘“‘They should, but I never get the time 
for doing it,’’ answered the farmer, pound- 
ing away at a nail. ‘Besides, I don’t 
think the weeds do so much damage where 
they stand.” 

“You may change your opinion,” J 
said. ‘‘Here are dandelions, wild lettuce 
and milkweed, and you know how far 
their balloon seeds can be carried by the 
wind. I see you also have burdock and 
beggars’ lice, and their bur seeds stick to 
every passing person and animal. How 
long do you think these weeds will remain 
in the fence corners?” The 
scratched his head, and said nothing. 

There are numerous other farmers who 
have the same idea about fence corner 
weeds as this particular farmer had. They 
have not come to the conclusion that the 
work of cutting-these weeds pays better 
than any other work on the farm. The 
fence corner weeds, and weeds growing in 
all other out-of-the-way places, really 
have much to do with the fouling of the 
crop fields. These weeds will foul not 
only the fields of the farm on which they 
stand, but also the fields of the neighboring 
farms. Just one little stalk of wild lettuce 
can yield from 8,000 to 240,000 seeds in a 
single season, and this production is 
enough to infest several acres of land. 
Consequently, the cleaning out of weeds 
in waste places becomes vitally important. 
Farmyards, barnyards and fence rows 
often harbor weeds that are neglected. 
Neighbors should be made to fee! that it 
is their duty, also, to keep waste places 
free from weeds; for if the farm adjoining 
one’s land is surrounded by all kinds of 
weeds, it will be a much more difficult job 
for that farmer to keep his own land clean. 
And it should aiso be remembered that the 
condition of the neighbors’ fields, to some 
extent, affects the value of every farm. 

There are different methods of destroy- 
ing weeds that grow in the waste places 
already mentioned. Many of the weeds 
are annuals and biennials, and these can 
be killed by mowing them down twice a 
year. But as the weed spots are usually so 
located that the land cannot be cultivated 
or used in any way, one might as well kill 
all vegetation in these places. Thus 
perennials, such as Canada thistle, can be 
entirely killed out on these spots, where, 
after getting a foothold, the weeds become 
a danger to surrounding fields. 

According to our experience, the cheap- 
est and best way of dealing with peren- 
nials, especially in waste places is to 
saturate them with old oil from automo- 
biles and tractors. Usually one does not 
know where to dump this oil, so that find- 
ing a use for it as valuable as that of 
killing weeds should make any farmer 
smile. First cut the weeds, then apply the 
oil, and cover the spot with some fresh 
soil. The earth covering will give the 
place a better appearance, as the oil will 
make the ground sterile and bare for sev- 
eral years. : 

A weed-free farm is the sign of a good 
farmer. The absence of weeds also gives 
the land a higher sales value, and makes it 
easier to sell than land that is harboring 
all kinds o. foul grass. Waste place weeds 
need not exist if one goes after them with 
mower and oil.—C. O., Minn. 


He was always gojng to fix the cover 
to the cistern. The little child was saved 
by two heroic women. Heroes are not 
always present. 
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Also lightens cloudy 
teeth remarkably 





Accept, please, full 10-day tube of 
this scientifically-proved, film-re- 
moving dentifrice, urged by world’s 
dental authorities. Note the great 
difference in your teeth and gums. 


ere’s new dental 


way to Gums 
like Coral 








| 
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GLORIOUSLY clear teeth, gums 
like coral to contrast them! 
Add their attractiveness to your 
smile. Do this for social and 
business reasons. 

Modern dental science now proves 
teeth seldom are natually “‘off- 
color’ —simply clouded with a film 
coat that ordinary dentifrices do 
not clear off successfully. Clouded 
teeth now are given sparkling 
whiteness, and one’s whole appear- 
ance thus often changed. 

A way scores of motion pictures’ 
noted stars use to whiten teeth be- 
fore going on a scene. A way leading 
dentists of the world now are 
widely urging. 


Just a film dulling them and 
inviting gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on teeth. Run 
your tongue across your teeth and 
you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
coating that covers them. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color,” 
dingy and noticeably unattractive. 

It clings to teeth, gets into cre- 
vices and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea and decay. 


Old ways won't clear it off 
Mere brushing is not enough. And 


even ordinary dentifrices won’t fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now 
with your tongue. Note how your 
present cleansing method is tailing 
in Its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—en- 
tirely different in formula, action 
and effect from any other known. 

Largely on dental advice, the 
world hasturned tothis new method. 


Clears film off — 


Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once. Removes that film, 
then firms the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Send the 
coupon. Clip it now before you 
forget and mail at once. 

See what a difference 10 days 
will make in the whiteness of your 
teeth. 











FREE Pepsadéen 











Only one tube to a family. 2166 
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; P Mail a The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
g SOF TO-Day Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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{ THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

; Dept, 866, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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The Pepsodent Co., Led., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Can. London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. g 
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MAKING TIMBER LAST LONGER 


WE hear a great deal these days about 
timber depletion and timber conser- 
vation. There is a good reason for this 
on account of our trees being cut and 
made into lumber much more amey 
than the growth of new trees will re- 
place them. The farmer has and always 
will be a big user of timber. Since this 
is trae, an effort should not only be made 
to economize in the use of timber but 
make that in use last longer. 
There is some waste in timber on “ge 


every farm. Neglected repairs wi 
usually result in waste. A sagging. gate 
that is not fixed is soon broken and used 


for kindling while there is still some good 
lumber in it. The man who allows his 
porch floor to rot without paint or re- 
airs will find a decayed sill or joist when 
e finally gets around to it. When one 
neglects replacing rotten shingles, the 
whole house is damaged. 

Much expense can be saved by making 
use of materials at hand, and by sorting 
and storing lumber when old buildings 
and sheds are torn down. Much good 
material is burned for fuel because it 
cannot be used as easily as new lumber. 

The big loss of lumber is due to fires 
and to rot, both of these causes can be 
eliminated to a great extent by better 
building construction and _ protection. 
A more carefully constructed chimney 
flue will eliminate one of the main causes 
of fires. Better roofs and better con- 
structed foundations will save the rest 
of the building to a great extent. 

Proper use of ae and creosote prod- 
ucts will not only protect against decay 
but reduce the chance of fire. It is the 
badly decayed buildings that take fire 
easily. This is especially true of the roof. 
When sparks fall on dry rotted shingles, 
a fire is likely to result. By creosoting the 
shingles they do not decay as — 
and would not catch fire as easily. If all 
foundation sills and points where the 
lumber comes in contact with masonry 
were treated with creosote the life of the 
building would be increased many years. 

Why Wood Decays 

The decay of wood is due to a fungous 
growth that requires heat, air and moist- 
ure. By removing any one of these 
conditions the fungi are killed and decay 
stopped. The treatment most commonly 
resorted to is to reduce the moisture con- 
tent of the timber. A great many ex- 
periments were carried on by the United 
States department of agriculture and 
some of the state experiment stations 
and it was found that creosote, a by-prod- 
uct in the manufacture of coal tar is the 
cheapest and the most efficient wood pre- 
servative. Railroads have long since 
adopted creosote for treating cross ties, 
the butts of telegraph poles and building 
timbers that need to be replaced from 
year to year. 

In fence construction on the farm the 
replacement of posts is quite an item and 
much timber is used each year. Where 
timber is available, even of poor quality, 
creosoting will increase itslife many years. 
In increasing the life of the post not only 
the price of new post is saved but also 
the labor and expense to reset it. 

The treatment is so simple anyone can 
apply it with just a little equipment. 
To get the material to penetrate into the 
posts the bark must be removed and the 
post must be dry and seasoned. If onl 
a few posts are to be treated one iouk 
is all that is needed. The posts are placed 
in the tank so that the creosote will be about 
one foot above the ground line when set, 
and they are allowed to stand in the ma- 
terial until the right amount of penetra- 
tion is secured. There should be at least 
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a half inch penta § and if there is a 
good deal of sapwood the posts will give 

t results if they are entirely penetrated. 

Where there are a number of posts or 
pieces of timber to be treated it is best 
to use the hot and cold process. With this 
treatment two tanks are required. In 
one the posts are placed in the creosote 
and it is heated to about 150 to 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The posts are left in this 
tank until the sap is well penetrated, 
the time required depending on the type 
of posts. While in the hot bath the fibers 
of the wood tend to expand and force 
out the air and moisture present, and 
when the posts are placed in the cold 
tank there is a contraction which draws 
more creosote into the wood cells. Either 
a metal or a wood tank may be used, 
depending on the method of heating. 

While both paint and creosote are 
higher priced than in former years, the 
timber that we buy is even more costly 
and the amount saved by treating will 
more than balance the cost of the pre- 
servative. 


WHO PAYS THE LOSS 


The destructive tornadoes of last spring 
brought forcibly into the foreground an 
insurance problem which may be stated as 
follows: 

Suppose a building is insured against 
fire with one company, and against dam- 
age by windstorm with. another. A tor- 
nado wrecks the building, starting a fire 
which burns up all the wreckage. Which 
insurance company should pay the loss? 

The question is made difficult of answer 
because of certain clauses in the insurance 
policies. 

The fire policy provides “If a building, 
or any part thereof, fall except as the re- 
sult of fire, all insurance by this policy on 
such building or its contents shall im- 
mediately cease.” 

In the windstorm policy the provision is 
inserted ‘“‘This company shall not be liable 
for any loss or damage caused by snow- 
storm, blizzard, frost, or cold weather; 
nor for loss or damage occasioned directly 
or indirectly by or thru any fire, explosion, 
tidal wave, lightning .... In case of 
fire occurring subsequent. to any loss or 
damage by windstorm, cyclone, or tor- 
nado, this company shall be liable under 
this policy only for such loss or damage as 
occurred previous to said loss or damage 
by fire, and for no loss or damage by fire 
whatever.” 

The courts have held that the “Fallen 
Building Clause” of the fire policy means 
that a material portion of a building must 
fall to render the policy void. In fact, the 
new New York Standard policy contains 
the word “material.” Mere shifting the 
building on its foundation, or blowing it 
off the foundation, is not enough. 

There is a sort of twilight zone between 
the fire and windstorm policies. In decid- 
ing one case, the U. 8. Court of Appeals 
8th Circuit held that a fire insurance com- 
pany was not liable for loss where a build- 
ing was first materially damaged by wind 
and then took fire. “If the building falls 
before the goods are damaged by fire, and 
if the fall is not caused by the fire, from 
that instant the fire insurance ceases,” the 
court said. 

If a building is completely wrecked by a 
windstorm, then the windstorm policy 
would cover the loss and there could be 
no claim under the fire policy, even tho 
the fire should break out in the debris. 

If the building were only partly de- 
stroyed by wind and the damage was such 
that the fire policy would not be cancelled 
by the falling building clause, and fire 
then ensued, the adjustment of damages 
as between the windstorm and the fire 
policy would necessarily have to be one 
of compromise based on all obtainable 
evidence as to the amount of damage 
caused by each casualty. 

It seems better, all things considered, to 
carry both fire and tornado insurance with 
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the same company. That does not change 
the conditions of the policies, but the 
property owner would likely fare better 
where he had to deal with but one com- 
pany. If there were two or more com- 
panies it might lead to a controversy that 
nobody but the courts could settle. 
Insurance authorities themselves are 
mindful of the problem incident to the 
twilight zone between fire and windstorm 
policies, and recently there has been con- 
siderable agitation to have the matter 
defined more accurately.—C. A. L., Kan. 








FARM JOURNALS 


Oh, I want to know what the other man 
does whose job is akin to mine; whose life 
is lived in the hum and the buzz of my own 
familiar line! Oh, I want to know what 
he thinks about as the pulleys go ’round 
and round, and I want to hear of his hope 
and doubt, how his grief and joy are 
found! Oh, I want to know what he has 
in mind for the season that’s just ahead, 
and I want to know where he went in 
blind in the season that’s gone and dead. 
If he has a word that is good for me and a 

int that I ought to get, then I want to 

ear and I want to see what the fellow can 
ive, you bet! And, I want to give to my 
ellow man a glint of the things I learn, as 
I come and go, as I work and plan, as the 
wheels and gearings turn! A dollar saved, 
or a ~ made a a twist or a knack 
I’ve found, is a n for him in his daily 
fight, an aid in his daily round. This 
ournal here which I’ve read for years, a 
on to the earnest man, is a clearing 
house for my hopes and fears, for my 
coming and going plan! It’s a clearing 
house where the other lad who is raising 
the nation’s grain may come to me with 
his good or bad, with his story of loss or 
ain! No, I wouldn’t farm for another day 
if the game were a solitaire, for there’d be 
no kick in the earn and pay if I couldn’t 
divide and share! This journal, then, is a 
welcome chain that links us, plan on plan; 
I am bound to my kin in his joy and pain, 
I’m a part of the other man!—J. Edw. 
Tufft. 


A REMEDY FOR RATS 


It has truly been said that a live rat is 
worth less and costs more than a dead one. 
A very successful poison, which has proven 
satisfactory in many cases and is also rec- 
ommended by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, is an inexpensive 
mineral called barium carbonate. 

Due to its slowness of action it gives 
the rats time to find their burrows before 
they succumb, in this way removing the 
unsightliness of their carcasses. Another 
advantage of barium carbonate is its 
being odorless and tasteless. This makes 
it more readily taken when mixed with 
baits. 

In mixing baits, use one part barium 
carbonate to four parts bait. The baits 
used can be meats, vegetables, or cereals; 
all baits must be fresh. A variety of baits 
seems to give the best results. 

Work the mineral into the bait, using 
only enough water to make the poison 
mix into the bait. Ground meats and 
sliced vegetables will give better results 
than if whole baits are used, as the poison 
can be more completely mixed. 

Cereals such as cornmeal, oatmeal, ete., 
should be made into a mush when used as 
bait. Soft, mushy baits-are good in dry 
weather. 

Place the bait where rats frequent but 
keep it away from poultry and animals. 
Barium carbonate is.a-mild poison but 
nevertheless it may prove fatal to other 
animals besides rats. 

Baits should be kept fresh as the barium 
becomes bitter with age.—J. F., Nebr. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . + Horn Biirwlerd, 


Timothy Hanson, a pioneer farmer, early in 
the 18th century 
hay and develope 


Y ppee ony the need of hardier 
what is now known as tim- 









othy hay—it being named after himself. The 
first shipment of timothy hay seeds was made 
from Charleston Harbor in 1720. 
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| The Neine AS Partners a ‘ 


Timothy Hanson rendered a real service to farmers by developing 
timothy hay — a hardier hay of greater productivity. So, 
Firestone in developing the Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloon renders 
to motorists a real tire service—greater safety,comfort and economy. 


And as good hay comes only from good seed planted in fertile 
soil—so better tires come only from highest quality materials, 
special methods, latest improved machinery and experienced 
workmanship. 


Among the exclusive Firestone methods for tire building that 
have tremendously increased the mileage of Firestone Tires, is 
Gum-Dipping. This method impregnates and insulates every 
strand of every cord with rubber, minimizing friction and heat 
and building the extra strength and endurance that assures long 
trouble-free mileage. 


Full-Size Gum-Dipped Balloons make slippery roads safer— 
their special non-skid tread of scientifically designed angles and 
edges grip the road firmly under all driving conditions. The in- 
creased cushioning of these wonderful tires not only protects the 
car against the terrific pounding of the road, but makes rough 
country driving far more comfortable. 


You, too, can possess these motoring advantages, by seeing your 
Firestone dealer and specifying the name and Mark of Quality 
that always gives— _ . 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


e Firestone 
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The return of the native 


HE City grows larger every day—brighter its 

lights—faster and harder its feverish activity. 
But underneath, there is beginning a movement 
back to our native soil. 


The hardship, the barren living which drove 

impatient youth away from the home farm, is 
The Committee on Relation  &1¥'9g way before the engineering genius of an 
of Electricity to Agriculture electrical age. 


iscomposedof economistsand . , ‘ 
engines vevuniting the Since fresh water for live stock, kitchen and bath- 


U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, _toom can be automatically pumped at a cost of 
Commerce and the Interior, a few dollars a year; since electric refrigeration 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed= a4 electric cooking are replacing the older, 
eration, National Grange, , 

Amer. Society of Agricule ctuder methods at an actual saving of expense; 
tural Engineers, Individ- since electric light is making the farm home a 
ual Plant Manufacturers, place where life can be enjoyed:—the glitter of 
General Federation of Pig” ae ; 

Women’s Clubs, American the city is losing its attraction for farm boys 
Home Economics Ass’n., and girls. 


National Ass'n. of Farm : ‘ 
Equipment Manufacturers, Consult your light and power company if you 


and the National Electric think you can use electricity on your farm. They 
Light Assciation. will tell you whether electrification can be made 
a success in your case. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 














LibertyGrain Blower | “the Direct Route to 


ELEVATES GRAIN BY AIR __ 
werful air blast elevaies 30 feet ae 
Puls bin or car fa one operation. Cleans, (f 
dries, coves all the ores, Grades it up. 
No scoop’ o chains, gears or 
buckegs. MAZING LOW PRICE. 
One Man Operates ~~ 


Simple, light oy easy foriman , 
to move and handle. Clover Soarifier 
attachment pays itselfin 2 hours. 


Send TODAY for mand 
FREE Luck Dollar Token 


money - vey cataleg. 


Write nearest aff 
LINK MFG. Co., Dept. K 


Efip GALE of ACRE STOCK F 
FOR SALE 10 miles from Frederic ioe. 


Madison County, Mo., level, R. A. Bishop, at ger Agent 
dison e 7 ° . 
250 acres cultivated. 7 room house and Sutbuildings’ 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 















MINN. 


AKE the ‘‘Great Western)’ the 
direct route to and from Roch- 
ester, Minn. from either North, South, Eastor West. 
From distant points direct connection is made with the 
“‘Great Western”’ at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
a or St. Paul. Thousands of yearly visitors 
to Rochester know the courtesies and comforts of this 







“friendly line.’’ Write for descriptive literature, 
time table, or any special Rochester travel informa- 
tion you require, Address 
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Fine water. 35 acres in wheat, 80 acres in clover, oats GREAT WESTERN RR. 
and alfalfa. 4 mules and implements, 27 cattle, 67 sheep, : 
86 hogs, 1500 bu. corn. Price $34000 “Route of the Legionnaire” 

GEO. SURMEYER, Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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POINTS ON SELECTING A SE} 

In this day of “‘dynes’”’ and “plexes. 
“super-dynes” and “super-plexes,” the 
purchase of a radio receiver has becom: 
an intricate process. Claims and counte: 
claims of rival dealers do not help to 
simplify the matter. Like the proverbial! 
donkey which starved to death becaus: 
it couldn’t decide which straw pile to 
consuine, many a family hesitates unduly 
between competing machines, either of 
which may be capable of giving excellent 
results. It is the purpose of this article to 
discuss a few of the factors on which the 
choice generally rests. 

Appearance is always an important 
factor, especially when the choice is in- 
fluenced, or made, by ‘‘the better half 
This matter, while important, is so largely 
determined by the individual taste of the 
purchaser and the rotundity of the family 
pocketbook that it can hardly be dis- 
cussed here. However, it is safe to say 
that as far as actual operation is concerned, 
one need not spend over $150 to get the 
best. 

It is unfortunate that the matter of 
distance getting is so frequently stressed 
After the first transient thrill wears off, 
there is scant pleasure in sitting on the 
edge of the chair with one’s head well into 
the loud speaker listening to a program 
from some distant station. Great amplifi- 
cation is required, and all the evils that 
radio is heir to—squeaks, howls and 
splutters—drown out the few lingering 
notes that we call music only for lack of 
a better term. If the family phonograph 
were to emit such a din, it would surely 
and swiftly be consigned to the ash pile 
Let us consider the radio as a musical 
instrument in every sense of the word, 
capable of reproducing faithfully the very 
excellent programs being broadcast by 
stations within a reasonable range. The 
music from the coast is no better, the 
jazz no “hotter,” than that from our own 
nearby stations. 

Tone quality should play a large part 
in determining your choice of set. Rather 
than — “From how far will it re- 
ceive?” or “How loudly will it bring them 
in?” better i inquire, ‘‘How well can I hear 
the programs? Will the voice and music 
sound clear and natural?” You are buying 
a musical instrument, not a fire alarm. 
Judge the quality critically. Be reasonable 
about volume. 

Here are a few pointers for those who 
already have sets and who wish to improve 
the output from their equipment. First, 
do not overload your tubes. It is always 
best to operate them slightly under their 
rated maximum “B” battery voltage. 
They should never be operated above that 
limit, for distortion is bound to occur. It 
you cannot get reasonable volume from 
your set without overloading your tubes, 
investigate the power tubes recently put 
on the market by several concerns. There 
are models for every kind of “A” battery 
and one of these in the final socket will 
materially increase your volume and pre- 
vent yng ws > in the amplifier. Second, 
use a “C” battery. It is an easy matter 
to eal such a battery in your set, and 
it will pay for itself in greater volume, 
clearer reproduction, and increased life 
of the ‘“B” battery. Look at the audio 
transformers and you will find that from 
the secondary of each there come two 
wires. One of these goes to the grid of the 
next tube and the other to the filament. 
Cut these wires to the filament and con- 
nect the two open terminals on the trans- 
former together. From this common wire 
go to the negative of the ‘‘C” battery. 
These batteries, usually four and one-half 
volts, can be secured from any dealer for 
less than a dollar. From the positive of 
the “C” battery connect to the negative 
of the filament, or ‘‘A” battery. It re- 
quires but a few minutes to do this and 
will pay you well. 

There are many brands of tubes on the 
market, Reliable dealers can recommend 














satisfactory types. It is a good plan to 
“bake” your tubes once a month. The 
tubes using the “X-L”’ filament tend to 
become dead after a period of use. This 
may be prevented, or at least postponed, 
by permitting the tubes to burn for two 
hours with the “‘B”’ battery disconnected. 
Before using the set, the tubes should be 
permitted to cool for fifteen minutes. 
“Baking” once every four to six weeks 
will save you money. 

The quality of the output from your 
set is very largely determined in the audio 
amplifier, that is, in the last two tubes 
of your set. Altho there is much to be 
said in favor of both impedance and re- 
sistance coupling of your set, the fact 
remains that both methods require a 
larger “B” battery and do not amplify 
as much. Most sets on the market use 
transformer coupling. Look at the trans- 
formers when you are buying your set. 
They should be large, for that indicates, 
in general, that they are well designed and 
will amplify with a minimum of distor- 
tion. Many of the less expensive sets can 
be very much improved by substituting 
new audio transformers for the old models 
built into them. 

Before the advent of broadcasting, 
audio transformers were purposely de- 
signed to distort, and to amplify most 
around 1,000 cycles. When broadcasting 
swept the country, there occurred a tre- 
mendous shortage of parts. Manufacturers 
worked night and day turning out their 
standard design of transformer. No one 
cared particularly about quality then, for 
the novelty of the radio justified it. As 
a consequence, many sets in use today 
are equipped with very poor audio trans- 
formers. A few dollars spent in replacing 
the old ones with any of the new, large 
models will often make an old set, or one 
of the less expensive sets now offered, 
fully equal to an expensive new model. 

When choosing your set, be certain 
that the loudspeaker is capable of repro- 
ducing well. A cheap loud speaker can 
make the best receiver sound like the 
wrath of heaven on a ten dollar phono- 
graph. Tune in a good organ recital and 
listen for the deep boom-boom of the low 
notes. Then try the high notes of a violin. 
You can hear both in the receivers. Choose 
the speaker which brings out both. These 
extremes are very necessary to bring out 
the overtones in voice and music and make 
it sound natural. 

Remember that the set you buy or build 
is a permanent investment. Investigate 
thoroly. If you have any questions, send 
them to the writer, in care of Successful 
Farming, and they will be answered—if 
pe yssible.—A. G. Woolfries. 


COMING EVENTS 

American Royal Livestock Show, November 13-20, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Central States Exposition, August 27-September 4, 
Aurora, Illinois. 

Dairy Cattle Congress and Belgian Horse Exposi- 
tion, September 27-October 3, Waterloo, Iowa 

Illinois State Fair, August 21-28, Springfield. 

Indiana State Fair, September 6-11, Indianapolis 

International Livestock Exposition, November 27- 
December 4, Chicago. 

Interstate Fair, September 19-24, Sioux City, Iowa 

lowa State Fair, August 25-September 3, Des 
Moines. 

Kansas Free Fair, September 13-18, Topeka 

Kansas State Fair, September 18-24, Hutchinson 

Michigan State Fair, September 6-11, Detroit 

Minnesota State Fair, September 4-11, St. Paul 

Missouri State Fair, August 14-21, Sedalia. 

Nebraska State Fair, September 5-10, Lincoln. 

Ohio State Fair, August 30-September 4, Columbus 

South Dakota State Fair, September 13-17, Huron, 

Wisconsin State Fair, August 30-September 4, 
Milwaukee. 

National Swine Show, September 13-18, Peoria, 
Illinois, 

National Dairy Show, October 6-11, Detroit, Mich. 





Chrysanthemums for the Home, farm- 
ers’ bulletin 1311, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Governor 
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Make your Fordson run smoother and steadier and save 
money on gas and oil by installing a Bosch Governor. 


With a Bosch Governor on your Fordson the throttle 
is adjusted automatically with the slightest in- 
crease or decrease in the load—all sputtering 
- or choking of the engine because of too rapid 
opening or closing of the throttle is eliminated. 


The Bosch Governor prevents racing and stalling and 
saves literally gallons of fuel on any fair size job. 
A throttle control man is unnecessary when a 


Bosch Equipped Fordson is used for belt work. 
Plowing and all drawbar work is made easier. 


Built with Bosch precision, the Bosch Governor : 

is dependable, durable and with its exclusive dash bok 

control feature for changing speeds at will, it ' 

is the foremost improvement offered today. 
The Bosch Governor is made in two types as follows: 
Type GT for use with regular Fordson timer $25 
Type GM for use with Bosch High Tension Magneto $23 

Slightly higher in Canada 


Sent C, O. D. if your dealer can’t supply you. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 





































































Careful picking ts essential to high quality 


QUALITY AND GRADING PAID 
T is surprising how much more a con- 
suming public will pay for quality than for 

quantity. When I first commenced selling 
peaches from my orchard, I sold them at a 
dollar a bushel as I pulled them from the 
trees, and I always had a hard time in dis- 
posing of them, because there are very few 
people who want that many peaches at a 
time. This year, when my earliest peaches 
came in I called my groceryman and tried 
to sell him some. He said that he had a lot 
on hand and they were moving slowly at 
any price he put on them. 

This rather discouraged me for the time 
being, but I made up my mind that I could 
make them move by adopting a plan that 
occurred to me. I gathered about a bushel 
and put them all in quart berry baskets, 
using nothing but sound ones, leaving 
those with rotten specks and worm holes 
for home consumption. I carried them to 
town and put them on display in my car at 
ten cents a basket. They looked so tempt- 
ing with the display I gave them that every 
peach lover would stop and buy one or 
two baskets. I would stand at the car 
and call every passer-by over to look at 
them, and usuallysmade a sale. In less 
than two hours I sold over 50 baskets. 

The next day I took peaches to town I 
graded them still further. The largest 
and smoothest looking ones I put in 
separate baskets at 15 cents each while 
the second grade went for a dime. The 
highest priced peaches always sold first, 
which is a convincing lesson that the pub- 
lic demands, first of all, quality, and is 
willing to pay for it. However, while 
some of my peaches were better than 
others they were all good, sound fruit, and 
I never failed to sell out. 

After selling out what I had, I went 
around to the different grocers who had re- 
fused to buy my peaches and found why 
they hadn’t been able to make a quick 
turnover of the ones they had bought. 
Their peaches were full of rotten specks 
and, worms, and buyers were not tempted. 
They said they didn’t want that kind, but 
it was all they were able to get. However, 
the first grocer I had called when I first 
started selling peaches, bought a dozen 
baskets from me at my regular retail price 
when he saw what I had, tho he had re- 
fused to,buy from me over the phone. 
This was only the first of many orders I 
sold him.—R. L. H. 


HIS TREES BEAR ANNUALLY 

Seven years ago Sterling Evans, Jack- 
son county, Missouri, bought a 20-acre 
orchard containing 14-year-old trees, 
mostly of Ingram, Mammoth Black Twig 
and York Impcrial varieties. The trees 
were biennial bearers, that is, had been 
yielding a good crop of fruit one year, and 
little or none the next year. The season 
of the light crop, blossoms had appeared, 
but most of therm had fallen off. This 
problem set Evans to studying apple 
trees very thoroly. The land was high 
priced, and unless he could make it pro- 
duce a good crop of apples every year he 
could not afford to leave it in orchard. 

The trees had borne a crop of fruit the 
year he bought it, so it was due a light 
crop the following season. He sprayed 
four times and altho only a few blossoms 


showed up they did not fall off as they had 
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been doing, and he produced a light crop of 
apples. He had taken the matter up with 
the stateagricultural college and the advice 
he received was that the trees were not 
getting enough nitrogen, and that while 
bearing a heavy crop they were unable to 
produce fruiting buds for the following 
season. 

For the last four years he has had a 
regular crop of apples each year. Nitrate 
of soda was scattered under the trees at the 
rate of five pounds to the tree to add nitro- 
gen. This was applied in the fall following 
the heavy crop. The next spring about 
ten days before the blossoms opened 
another application was given, and this 
helped retain the blossoms that appeared. 
No fertilizing was done the fall after the 
light crop for that would have encouraged 
a heavier crop the following season. None 
was applied before blossom time the next 
spring. Biennial bearers like the three 
varieties in Evan’s orchard have a tend- 
ency to produce too heavily every other 
year so that limbs are broken. But by 
getting them to bear regularly this heavy 
crop is cut down, and, as was the result in 
this orchard, the fruit is of better size. 

“T want to get as heavy a wood growth 
after the bearing season as possible,’’ said 
Evans. “Using nitrate of soda and barn- 
yard manure do this. Then I do my prun- 
ing every other year, pruning following the 
light crop. This, too, holds back the heavy 
crop and tends to balance the yield. I 
cultivate the orchard with a spring tooth 
harrow until July. It takes one foot of 
water a year to produce a good apple crop 
and this cultivation helps hold the mois- 
ture.””—C. F., Mo. 








SOYBEANS FOR THE YOUNG OR- 
CHARD ‘ 

Selecting a site for an orchard is often 
considered a difficult task, but it is no 
more important than the care that follows. 
Land with little or no humus present is 
often planted to trees, and, as a natural 
result, the trees soon die of starvation. 

Three years ago I began raising soy- 
beans in my orchard. In this way I can 
cultivate the trees thoroly until about June 
the Ist, then plant tosoys. ‘Thesoysmake 
an excellent covering for the land during 
the hot, dry weather, and also furnish tons 
of the very best of fertilizer to turn under 
in the late fall. 

After trying several kinds of fertilizers 
—including barnyard manure—lI like the 
soybeans better than anything that I have 
yet tried. No noxious weed seed is scat- 
tered by this method, as when large quan- 
tities of manure are used.—P. W. C. 








MADE HIS ORCHARD PRODUCE 


From “disgust with the home orchard,” 
to “The finest lot of apples I ever saw,” 
expresses the change in attitude of W. A. 
Besgrove after he sold $30 worth of apples 
last fall and put away enough of the finest 
for his own use. 

Besgrove made a last desperate effort 
spring before last to determine whether 
his home orchard of thirty trees was worth 
keeping. That he was disgusted with it is 
no wonder, since the total crop harvested 
in 1923 and 1924 would not total one 
bushel. So that spring he pruned, sprayed 
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and generally put the trees in first-cla 
condition. At harvest time he gathered 
eighty bushels. 

In getting these results, he kept a record 
of the expense as follows: spray materia! 
$1.65; one-third interest in a barrel spray 
pump, $5; labor for pruning and spraying 
$14.75; total, $21.40. 

The effort was worthwhile because th: 
apples Besgrove put away for home us 
were of varieties which he could hard) 
buy at any price. Moreover, the yield 
would have been greater with a good sea- 
son, according to County Agent Da: 
Miller, who helped outline the year’s 
work. A heavy freeze injured the crop 
materially. —R. R. T., Mo. 


FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS WITH 
PEACHES 


According to W. S. Brock of the horti- 
cultural department of the University of 
Illinois, the only plant food elements 
which need be considered in growing 
peaches on Illinois soil are nitrogen and 
potassium. There are sufficient of the 
other plant food elements present for the 
production of tree and fruit under all soil 
conditions yet observed in that state. 

Of the plant foods, nitrogen is the most 
important. 

When supplied with commercial fer- 
tilizer the nitrogen can be used best in the 
form of sodium nitrate or ammonium 
sulfate. So far as present information indi- 
sates, either one seems to be of equal 
value when used in equivalent amounts. 
In other words, since ammonium sulfate 
contains by weight approximately 25 per- 
cent more nitrogen per unit, its econom- 
ical use should call for four-fifths of a 
pound per tree when one pound of sodium 
nitrate is used by common practice in the 
neighborhood. 

Quoting this authority direct, ‘The 
amount of fertilizer to apply is somewhat 
indefinite, the best guide being the be- 
havior of the tree in preceding seasons. On 
young trees not yet bearing, good cultiva- 
tion will usually make the use of com- 
mercial fertilizer unnecessary. Where 
there is evidence that too little growth is 
being made, from \% to 1 pound of am- 
monium sulfate per tree for those one to 
three years old is sufficient. 

“Bearing trees often require from 3 to 6 
pounds a tree. 

“In recent years the practice of making 
applications at two or even three distinct 
periods has become standard. Where no 
crop is being borne, the first application 
of one-third the total amount is made the 
latter part of May with another and simi- 
lar amount three to four weeks later if the 
trees seem to require it. Still another can 
be made as late as July 10th and 15th if 
bacterial shot hole has resulted in the loss 
of much foliage, or the foliage and growth 
are insufficient. With a crop in sight, a 
light application, ] to 2 pounds, may be 
made just before the trees bloom and the 
same procedure followed as indicated 
above for the rest of the season. 

“Ammonium sulfate and sodium nitrate 
are readily soluble and need not be disced 
in to become available. They should be 
broadcast under the spread of the branches 
of young trees, but on those six years old or 
older practically the whole area should be 
covered, except a circle of five or six feet 
in diameter about the trunk of the tree. 

So from the effects produced, it is a 
good plan to have in mind the desired re- 
sults, and use the particular fertilizer 
that will help to achieve those results, 
always keeping in mind that it can be 
overdone.—A. M. W. 


Have you any black walnut trees to 
sell? If so, get Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1459, “Selling Black Walnut Timber,” 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. It con- 
tains information of value to you. It is 
free of cost. 
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Look for even smoother Ford starting from 


today’s Mobiloil 





nation. 



















HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 

cars are specified below. 

The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 

by the letters shown below. “Arc’’ means 

Gargoyle Mobiloit Arctic. 

If your car is not listed here, see the complete 

Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 



























-- because -- 


Today—with all the old characteristics 
retained—Mobiloil ‘‘E” offers you still 
another desirable quality. Through 
keeping the transmission bands soft and 
pliable, it prevents jerkiness in starting 
or stopping. It thus actually increases the 
life of these bands, thus cutting substan 
tially your cost of upkeep. 


The importance of this achievement lies 
in the fact that the new result is 
achieved at no expense of added carbon 
deposit. 


This important point has been the 
aim of the Mobiloil engineers and 
chemists. Mobiloil ““E” gives smoother 
starting and stopping at no sacrifice of 
the other essential factors in Ford 
lubrication. The improved oil in all re- 
spects gives still more efficient Iubricae 
tion, 


Prove it yourself 


A nearby Mobiloil dealer has the im- 
proved Mobiloil “E” in 5-gallon cans 
and in steel drums. These packages 
offer real convenience and economy in 
handling oil on the farm. For your 
Ford car or truck use Mobiloil “E.” For 
your Fordson tractor, use Mobiloil “BB” 
in summer and Mobiloil “A” in winter. 
See the Mobiloil dealer today. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 
61 Broadway, New York. Division 
Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, 
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NAMES OF 
PASSENGER SleolelstFl sll s 
a EJ/ELEILS Ele els 
AEA |= A\lzlale 
4% * Wye .-| A {Are.| A jAre.| A jAre}] A /Arc 
a Cadillac....... .| A |Are| A JArc.) A jArc| A | A 
Chandler........ A /Arc.) A jAre A |Arc.) A jAre 
Chevrolet. ..... Arc.|Arc.JArc.|Arc.JArc.jAre.JArc.|Arc 
Chrysler 4.,... A jArc.] A jAre.}....].. .p. 
@ Chrysler 6...... A|/A|JAJAJA)A]. . 
Dodge Brothers. .} A jArc.} A Arc.) A jArc.) A [Arc 
i . Saepeer A jArc.] A jAre.) A jArc.} A /Are 
DB POM none ies BIZi£ EIE; EELS 
® Franklin.-... :.. BB! BB] BB! BB| BB BB} BB} BB 
@ Hudson....... A |Are.| A jArc.| A [Arc.} A /Are 
fH Hupmobile. A |Arc.| A jArc.) A |Arc.| A /Arc 
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Correct 
Inflation 


means using 
this gauge 
regularly 


HIS is the way to assure 
yourself utmost comfort 
and service from balloon tires. 
Check your inflation regularly 
with a Schrader Balloon Tire 
Gauge —the ball foot is easy to 
use with any type of wheel. 
Sturdy and dependable, this 
gauge has the qualities that 
have made Schrader Gauges 
the standard for many years. 
Schrader products are sold by 
more than 100,000 auto acces- 
sory dealers all over the world. 













A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Toronto 





Chicago London 


























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE THIRD GARDEN 

The asparagus, lettuce, green onions 
and radishes, together with rhubarb and 
greens, always constitute our first gar- 
den. Following this come the real crops 
of corn, tomatoes, potatoes, beans and 
peas to be enjoyed to the limit, but al- 
ways we make provisions for a later or 
third garden. Often our plans are nipped 
in the bud by dry weather in the begin- 
ning, or frost as the things mature, but 
still we enjoy planting and planning, and 
almost always, harvesting. 

The third garden has string beans, 
peas if the weather is not too hot, green 
onions, turnips, endive, and such things 
as often form the first garden crops. By 
cutting the rhubarb close to the ground 
in August you can get tender shoots just 
as you did in spring. Lettuce in a place 
not too exposed to the sun will be sweet 
and tender, and snap beans combined 
with late sweet corn—well, succotash 
made that way needs to be eaten to be 
appreciated! We like shell beans with 
corn, but for real, downright goodness 
give us tender wax beans cut in inch 
lengths and an equal amount of corn 
cooked with salt pork. 

The late vegetables are planted in 
July or early August. Turnips planted 
earlier become overgrown and pithy. 
Late planted cauliflower makes prime 
little heads for pickle or the table. Car- 
rots are tender and good while kohl rabi, 
like turnip, delights in cool weather and 
plenty of moisture. If the fall is nor- 
mal with rainfall and cool nights we 
have had peas on October 15th and beans 
at the same time. Green onions last 
until later, and lettuce is not injured by 
cold unless very severe. It is nice to 
have tender homegrown lettuce for salads 
as late as possible. 

We also sow out snapdragon, pinks 
and other flowers that hold over till the 
following season. These, lightly mulched, 
will give early flowers next spring. If 
the season is good we often have fine 
flowers up to frost, tho not so large as 
they are the following summer. 

Of course we have hubbard squash, 
and such vegetables, but those belong to 
the main crop. The last garden is the 
stuff we can do without and get along 
quite well, but which are certainly en- 
joyed as luxuries. These, together with 
the saved-up tomatoes, and lima beans, 
prolong the season and save a great deal 
of canning —H. R., Ohio. 


WINTER RADISHES 

Everyone appreciates summer vege- 
tables during the long winter months, 
and crisp, red or white radishes are more 
than acceptable. For the past three 
years I have grown a late crop of these 
for winter use with very good results. 
Last fall I not only put away enough for 
our own use but I realized a fair sum for 
two bushel baskets of these which were 
sold to a local grocer at Thanksgiving 
time. 

I have grown China rose, white Chi- 
nese, and black Spanish varieties. The 
Chinese varieties are more delicate of 
texture and flavor than the others, tho 
the black Spanish is the best keeper of all. 
The bright color and attractive shape of 
the China rose make it the most desira- 
ble for market purposes. Last fall at the 
time I sold two bushels of China rose I 
could have sold twenty just as easily. 

The seed should never be sown in the 
spring, since the early sown radishes be- 
come hard and strong in flavor before 
time to store them. Seed that is sown 
during July or the first of August will 
produce tender, sweet radishes of medium 
sae at storing time, Winter radishes are 
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Vamatched : 
Performance! 


HE selection of WALLIS Trac- 

tors for use on the De Giorgio 
Farms, operated by the Earl Fruit 
Company, San Francisco, to the 
exclusion of all other makes is an 
endorsement that no prospective 
buyer can ignore. Over 5'/2 years 
of exacting tests were carefully con- 
ducted before this selection was 
made. Through unmatched per- 
formance there are now 29 WALLIS 
Tractors in service on Earl Farms. 


Go to the nearest WALLIS Dealer 
and see this light weight, enclosed 
gear, thoroughly engineered trac- 
tor, with new features, which in- 
clude the Patented Fuel Saving 
Vaporizer, Oil Air Cleaner, 
Pickering Governor. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS, INC. 
RACINE WISCONSIN 


Distributing Stations 
Minneapoli: Fargo, Minot, Omaha, Sioux City, 
Des Meines” Sidne 7 Denver, Los Angeles, Sac: -ramento, 
ansas City, Salina, Wic ey ola, Hutchinson, 
Oklahoma City, —_ Dallas, San Antonio, jan 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Indianapolis, his, 
Little Rock, Stuttgart, Crowley, Washington ¢ . B, 


1926 
15°27 TRACTOR 


OTICE: We want the public $e now that the WALLIS 
Reac TOR is made by the J.1.CASEE JW WORKS, Inc. 
of Racine, Wise pain, & andi is Not the prode t of any other 
company with’‘J 1.CASE’’as part of its corporate name. 















































































































NOT A SPLIT SEED 


Every seedwholeand 
clean when an Owens 
does the threshing. 
No re-cleaner neces- 
sary. Immense sep- 
aratingspaceandtwo 
cylinders handle the 
rankest pea and bean 
vines without losing 
a single seed. 


BUARANTEED 
Lightest runningbean 
thresher ever in- 
vented. 40 years the 
world’s standard. Six 
sizes. Guaranteed. 
Write today for all 
details! 
J. L. OWENS CO. 
322 Superior St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


wae GRAIN BIN 


ON EASY PAYMENTS! 
Yes, you can own a MIDWEST 
>and let it pay for itself this 
season out of extra profits. 
Low cost. Six MT kIhT S 
LASTS ALIFE 


I HOLD GRAIN for TOP PRICE 


a the smart farmers’ plan. 
gets more per acre on entire crop. 
_ gid all- 


i ag ag proof 
inst fire 
rain, weather, KEEPS GRAIN T El 


.. mould, wind, 
FECTLY. "we Pay Freight. 
Send toda 
and full 


F for description of bin 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO 












etails af amazing plan. 
320 im. Bank Bidg. 
+) Kan City, Mo. 







Fine tor Truck Gardeoers, 
Small Farms, 


operate. 
Special Offer 


te today for full de- 2 Speed Gear 
pf Sly meg 1 Low Price 


Prompt shipments quoreatesd. Ss A) Write TODAY 





SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. SF- 1 ‘Galesburg, Kansas 











edible at any stage of growth. They do 
best in a good, light soil. In order to 
have them of excellent quality they must 
be grown rapidly and good, moist soil is 
absolutely necessary to produce quick 
growth. 

In the fall they should be taken up, 
with care not to break or crack them, 
and placed in boxes of moist sand, and 
stored in the cellar. Stored in this way 
they will remain fresh and good until 
spring. They may be served plain or in 
salad, and also make a very good boiled 
dish, similar to boiled turnips—R. M., 
Ind. 


FALL GARDENS 


On a Kansas farm, where there are a 
good many to cook for during the busy 
cropping season, fresh vegetables are al- 
ways in demand. Our spring gardens are 
a big help thru planting and harvest 
times, but they begin to dry up as hot 
weather comes on, and some vegetables 
are gone before midsummer. 

In August, I begin planning and plant- 
ing my fall garden. A plot of ground 
which has lain fallow but has been well 
cultivated is best. We plant radishes, 
lettuce, string beans, and beets in quan- 
tities during August. The icicle or simi- 
lar radishes are better than the smaller 
varieties for summer planting. We have 
good luck with head lettuce, the cooler 
fall weather making firm heads; the 
string beans and beets are superior in 
quality to those maturing in summer; 
spinach planted in September and loose- 
ly protected with corn stalks or rough 
trash will usually stand the winter and 
be usable very early. 

Turnips both white and yellow are 
planted early in August. Some years we 
have excellent results with Golden Ban- 
tam sweet corn. If a sheltered place is 
selected for the fall garden, it is aston- 
ishing how late the vegetables may be 
used, and they are always so crisp and 
nice when the weather is cool—A. W. 
W., Kan. 


MARKETING THE BEES’ PRODUCT 


“Tt is my experience,” says H. F. Hays, 
a leading farmer of Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, “that honey put up in one-pound 
glass jars and neatly labeled is the easiest 
most efficient, and most profitable method 
of disposing of the annual crop. 

“Put up in this way, it carries much 
more of a direct appeal to the consumer 
and they will pay as high as forty cents for 
a one-pound jar, and buy it often, while 
the package containing five pounds or 
more sells much more slowly, even tho 
sold at an appreciably lower price.” 

Honey is one of the important sources 
of income on the Hays farm. A good-sized 
field of sweet clover furnishes part of the 
raw material from which the bees gather 
the nectar, and it is from this legume that 
they manufacture a honey that can hardly 
be excelled for quality. 

Hays gets the honey out of the comb 
with an extractor and sells the product in 
glass jars and larger containers. All of the 
honey crop is readily sold in the nearby 
towns. 

There are three reasons why Hays finds 
a good and growing demand for the honey 
in one-pound jars, and they pertain to 
almost all farm products that “are sold 
thru middlemen, and in small amounts— 
ease of handling for the grocer, attractive- 
ness or eye-appeal for the consumer, and 
last but not least, a product of superior 
quality.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


When making bordeaux mixtures it is 
desirable to “se one-third more hydrated 
lime than the recommendation for lump 
lime. We have also used hydrated lime 
with very good success in making self- 
boiled limesulfur for peaches. In this 
case equal amounts of sulphur and lime 
are used and the heat is supplied by the 
use of boiling water, 
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for Douglas Fir 


OUR own individual ideas and 

tastes about planning your home 

and farmyard buildings; the im- 
provements you work out of practical 
experience; can be built better with 
Douglas Fir wherever lumber is usable. 
And now you can get Douglas Fir 
quickly at a reasonable price. Ask your 
local lumber dealer. 
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The strength, beauty and weather re- 
sistance of Douglas Fir make it the 
ideal building lumber for sturdy house 
framing, handsome exterior and interior 
trim, easily operated sash, straight, true 
doors and rigid frames. It takes and 
holds paint, stain and varnish, preserv- 
ing the pleasing appearance of your 
home. Your wife will be glad you used 
Douglas Fir. 








Build your barn big enough to fit your 
present and probable future needs. 
Frame it with light, stiff, strong, lang- 
lasting Douglas Fir. Enclose it with 
Douglas Fir boards, the kind that hold 
nails and screws firmly, that stand the 
weather and make paint stay put. 
Douglas Fir for framing and exterior 
woodwork has a very high percentage 
of close-grain heartwood—the strong- 
est, most durable portion of any wood. 





You'll want to save money on the sheds 
that surround your barn. Again we 
say, use Douglas Fir. It is a lumber 
whose serviceability is very high in re- 
lation to its cost price because it lasts 
for years and years, even if unpainted. 
Douglas Fir, resting on concrete, makes 
solid, rot-resisting sills. 


™“ 


Healthy hogs aren’t farrowed in fence 
corners and raised in filth without shel- 
ter from the weather. Provide clean, 
strong quarters with warm, dry wood 
floors. Douglas Fir floors are unusually 
good insulators against ‘heat and cold. 
They are comfortable and long wearing, 
easy to clean and keep clean, for Doug- 
las Fir does not readily absorb moisture. 





Poultry needs buildings that are clean, 
comfortable and conveniently arranged 
to prevent neglect of work that should 
be done every day. A Douglas Fir 
poultry house is splendid protection 
against extremes of temperature because 
of the high insulating properties of this 
close-grained wood. Douglas Fir is 
easily cleaned, dries quickly, and its 
durability makes your poultry houses 
cost you less per year. 





A good corn crib is a decided necessity. 
Build yours rat-proof, well off the 
ground, ventilate it carefully, and use 
Douglas Fir because it stays on the job. 





Although it may deprive your chickens 
of a popular roosting place, your auto- 
mobile will be better off in a substantial 
Douglas Fir garage. Build it and paint 
it to match your house. Then you'll 
have a garage that will outlast the best 
car ever made, 


Every farmer should send the coupon or a post- 
card for our new, free booklet, “Durable Douglas 


Fir—America’s Permanent Lumber Supply, 


” 


written by a forester and giving interesting and 
authentic facts about Douglas Fir. Write today. 
Address WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU 
5560-B Stuart Building, Seattle, U.S. A. 


Durable 


AMERICA'S PERMANENT 


LUMBER SUPPLY 


ouglas Fir 


om ee eC 





WEST COAST LUMBER BUREAU, 5560-B STUART BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON rF22 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet “Durable Douglas Fir, America’s Permanent Lumber Supply.” 


Name 


Street ¥ 





Place 





Important West Coast Woods 


DOUGLAS FIR * WEST COAST HEMLOCK * WESTERN RED CEDAR ~ SITKA SPRUCE 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


COLD PACK CANNING 

“CLEAN your kitchen before you start 

canning, rather than after you have 
finished,’’ say Opal Sherrill and Catherine 
McKee from Greene county, Missouri. 
These girls won a trip to the annual boys’ 
and girls’ roundup at Sioux City last fall 
by the excellence of their demonstration 
at the Missouri state fair. 

The importance of cleanliness is often 
underestimated in canning, the girls say. 
They first clean their kitchens and mop the 
floors, and they work with clean hands and 
—. This keeps the tiny yeast and mold 
plants in the air from falling into the 
material to be canned and eventually 
spoiling it. Heating is done to kill this 
plant life and sealing is necessary to keep 
new little plants, or bacteria, out of the 
sterilized food. Because these undesirable 
forms of plant life grow best in light, 
warm places, the cans are stored where 
they will be cool and dark. 

The cold pack method is preferred be- 
cause it is easier and saves time. Vege- 
tables and meats are more likely to keep 
and fruit retains its texture, color and 
shape by the cold pack method. 

In operating the pressure cooker, there 
are certain precautions to observe. Leave 
the air valve open until live steam is es- 
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Opal Sherrill, Mrs. J. N. Morton 
and Catherine McKee 











caping. If this is not done, air remains in 
the cooker and the gauge will not register 
evenly. There is no danger of a cooker 
exploding because a safety valve will open 
automatically long before the danger 
point is reached. When you open the 
cooker while it is still full of steam, lift 
the opposite side of the cover from where 
you are standing. This avoids any chance 
of being scalded. Never loosen the lugs 
and remove the lid, however, until the 
dial hand has gone back to zero and the 
last bit of pressure has been released thru 
the petcock. Otherwise, all the juice in 
the cans will be drawn off. 

Jars and rubber rings are very impor- 
taht links in the chain of successful can- 
ning, the girls pointed out. Always use 
rings with ears, they say. When you are 
ready to open a can, these ears can be 
caught with a pair of pincers and the rub- 
ber pulled out. Loosening a can rubber 
with a knife is quite likely to nick the 
cover in case it is glass, or to bend a metal 
lid. Before placing food in a can, always 
run your fingers around the lid and shoul- 
der of the can in search of nicks and irreg- 
nlar places. Then fill with water, cap and 
shake as a final test for leaks. A good 





Conducted by KIRK FOX 


rubber should stretch to twice its length. 

Opal and Catherine showed how to can 
beets and corn. At home they pull their 
beets early in the smog | and can as 
soon as possible. After a thoro washing, 
the beets were graded for size and color. 
This insures uniform cooking and color. 
About twenty beets to the pint were used. 
When graded, the beets were precooked 
for eight to fifteen minutes. In the fall 
more time is necessary. They were then 
plunged into cold water and the skins 
slipped off. Large beets were halved or 
quartered, after being cooked and skinned. 
Boiling water was then poured over them 
to kill all bacteria. They were then 
packed in heated, tested cans. 

Beets intended for buttering were cov- 
ered with hot water and one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt was added to each can. 
Processing was continued for forty min- 
utes at fifteen 


too close. cob was not scraped be- 
cause the appearance of the pack would 
not be so good. When cut from the cob, 
the corn was heated and packed in clean, 
hot, tested cans. The girls called atten- 
tion to the fact that corn should not be 
packed hard or shaken down. Cans were 
not filled quite full. One-half teaspoonful 
of salt per pint was then added with 
enough hot water and juice to fill the 
can. The cans were processed for eighty 
minutes under fifteen pounds pressure. 

The girls also demonstrated the use of 
tin cans which they recommend for 
canning large quantities of food. 


HELPS HIS NEIGHBORS 


Howard Reeder was one of the first 
club members in Miami county, Ohio. 
Back in 1918 he won a trip to the week’s 
short course which was held for club win- 
ners at the agricultural college at Colum- 
bus. This trip was an inspiration to him 
and he returned to his home filled with a 
desire to attend the agricultural college 
for a four-year course. 

During the three years that intervened 
before he completed his high school work 
and was ready to enter college, he worked 
hard on various club projects. He was 
particularly helpful to the county agent 
and to the club committee in interesting 
other boys in club work. He heard of an 
opportunity to secure a scholarship that 
would pay part of his expenses at college 
if he could win it. Accordingly, he studied 
agricultural subjects and in due time 
secured an opportunity to take the ex- 
amination. Much to his satisfaction, as 
well as to his credit, he passed with a high 
grade and entered the agricultural p< 

artment of the state university as a 
reshman in the fall of 1922. 

Always he possessed a desire to do some- 
thing for his community and his county. 
This took definite form during the winter 
vacation of 1924. A cow testing associa- 
tion was being formed. Club work and 
his studies at the university had grounded 
in him a desire to see production made 
more efficient. To weed out the boarder 
cows was a means of doing that. He threw 
himself into the work of helping to organ- 
ize the association, doing so with the same 
energy and spirit that had made him so 
helpful in club work. He talked to the 
owners of herds just as he had talked to 
prospective club members. 

Progress in getting members was rather 
slow and the outlook was discouraging to 
some who were sponsoring the movement 
to organize the test association. Then 





someone put 4 proposition to Howard, as 
follows: “We’ll organize if you will be- 
come our tester.” “I’ll do it,” he replied 
So he dropped out of college af the end 
of the first half of the year and started 
work as tester. Only nine herds were 
signed up at that time but his enthusiasm 
and energy were the principal factors in 
raising that number to twenty-two in a 
short time. 

The year with the association has gone 
splendidly under MHoward’s testing. 
Boarder cows have been weeded out and 
sold. Cows with records have been bought 
to replace them. Nondescript bulls have 
been sold and others brought in to head 
the herds. These newly purchased ones 
had records of production back of them. 
Improved methods of feeding were 
adopted on many farms, for Metaed 
showed farmers that often poor produc- 
tion was due to poor feeding and manage- 
ment.—H. E. M., Ind. 


THEY RAISE CAPONS 


Late cockerels can be profitably con- 
verted into capons, say Juanita Hall and 
Robert Dyar of Kingsbury county, South 
Dakota. These young folks chose capon- 
izing for their demonstration. So well did 


they present their material they were sent 














Juanita Hall and Robert Dyar 


to Sioux City, Iowa, to compete with 
demonstrators from all middle west 
states. 

During the demonstration two chickens 
were caponized and each operation was 
fully explained. If ordinary care is used 
the operation is not at all difficult and 
losses should not run over five percent. 
Food and water in limited quantities can 
be given the chickens immediately. Be 
sure to mark the chickens caponized. If 
skin puffs occur, make a cut one-half 
inch long in the skin and press out the air. 

Birds weighing 11% to 2 pounds or just 
before the comb, starts to develop are 
most suitable for this purpose. If ene 
to get too oid, the eapon will be staggy. Be- 
ginners should practice on dead birds. 

As yet the market is largely undeveloped 
for capons and before caponizing many 
birds the dealer should be consulted un- 
less the quantity is large enough to make 
a capon shipment. These folks also ex- 
plained the various types of instruments to 
use. 


Murmur at nothing; if our ills are re- 
parable, it is ungrate ul; if remediless, it 
is vain.—Shakespeare, 
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EEP up with Paramount and 
you'll feel as young as you 
ever did. 


Many families regulate their the- 
atre attendance by the location of 
Paramount Pictures. They drive as 
far as may be necessary to the the- 
atre that has what they want. 


People are demanding Paramount 
quality of entertainment today, and 
they are not especially interested 
whether the picture was made six 


hae you too ars to 
be young again? 


weeks ago or six months. If it’s good 
it’s good and they know Paramount 
quality does not fade overnight. 


The fact is that Paramount Pic- 
tures cannot be kept away from 
people who have found out what 
Paramount Pictures really are. 


If you have not been seeing pic- 
tures lately, you have some very 
fine entertainment in store for you. 
Go tonight, or Saturday, and catch 
up with the good-time spirit! 








Richard Dix 


who appears in 


Esther Ralston 


who appears in 


The Best People 
The Lucky Devil 
The Blind Goddess 


Let’s Get Married 
Womanhandled 





The Vanishing American Mannequin 





Alice Joyce 


who appears in 


Lawrence Gray 
who appears in 


The American Venus 
Dancing Mothers The Palm Beach Girl 
The Little French Girl The Untamed Lady 











Paramount Picture 





its the 





best show in town’: 
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GIRL HAS A GRANDCHAMPION 


MiSs VIRGINIA JENKINS, twelve 

years old, of Worth county, Missouri, 
had the honor of winning the grandcham- 
pionship at the Interstate Baby Beef show 
at St. Joseph, September 29th to October 
2nd, on Don Blanchard, her 17-months- 
old hereford calf. 

This was Virginia’s second year in calf 
club work. Last year she showed a calf 
which stood third in the Worth county 
hereford class. It was justa fair calf and she 
lacked experience in fitting him. But she 
had enjoyed the feeding and caring for him 
and the thrill of the showring had gotten 
hold of her so she was anxious to try again 
—and win. 

She confided her ambitions to her father 
and he agreed to get her the best calf he 
could find for the contest. When the calf 
arrived on the Jenkins farm, Virginia took 
charge. She started feeding him Novem- 
ber 15, 1924, and he did not miss a feed 
during the time she owned him. The calf 
was broken to lead and she made a pet of 
him, brushing him with regularity and 
ts tking great pride in his rapid gains. The 

ration until July 1st was made up of corn, 
oats and linseed oilmeal with clover and 
alfalfa hay. 

July Ist she added barley and began 
mixing with water, one part to twelve 
parts water, and a thick mash made of the 
feed. The calf soon learned to like the 
sweetened feed and began eating more. 
The molasses served both as an appetizer 
and as a conditioner. She fed only whi at 
he would clean up at one time, using ¢ 
metal feed pan that could be washed aie 








Virginia Jenkins 


in order to keep flies away. He was kept 
in the barn during the daytime in a stall 
kept deep with straw and at night was 
turned out in a good bluegrass pasture. 

Two months before show time the calf, 
taking on flesh rapidly, began showing 
signs of laziness. Virginia was afraid he 
was not getting enough exercise so she led 
him half a mile each morning. This gave 
him a better appetite and caused him to 
make a better showing when on parade 
before the judge. She used a blanket the 
last few weeks to get his hair in better 
condition and washed him once a week, 
using a tar soap and a stiff brush. 

Then came the show. \After getting 
Don in comfortable quarters in the big 
barn, Virginia made a tour of inspection, 
coming back an hour later and stroking 
her calf’s neck with the words: ‘We’re 
going to win—we’re going to win!”’ 

And win they did, first in the hereford 
elass and then grandchampion over all 
breeds. Virginia was at the halter, show 
stick in hand, posing Don asshe had trained 
him to stand, feet firmly placed under 
each corner, back held level and head up. 
On parade he showed the morning exercise 
which had given him a graceful carriage. 
His flesh was soft and evenly distributed. 
Onlookers agreed with the judge that he 
should win. 

Relating her experiences with her calf, 
Virginia says: “(Don Blanchard had a very 
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good disposition. He was very active 
considering that he was so fat. An excel- 
lent feeder—he never missed a feed during 
the entire feeding period. When I began 
with him he weighed 400 pounds, April 
1st he weighed 720 pounds and at the show 


September 29th, he weighed 1,110 
sounds. I enjoyed feeding and caring for 
1im very much.’’—C. F., Mo. 


RED MEAT FROM THIN AIR 


We have always been taught that we 
cannot make something out of nothing 
and yet, the reason why some farmers 
make more money than others is because 
they regulate things so thin air can be 
made into meat. It seems quite a long 
road from the good red meat that is put 
on the table to the thin air that is every- 
where outdoors, yet often this road is 
traveled in much less than a season. 

Here is a field of pink clover or purple 
alfalfa being drifted in peaceful waves by 
the slight breeze. And upon the roots of 
the clovers or alfalfa there are small 
round or elongated bodies called nodules. 
The nodule is really a colony house where 
millions of bacteria live. These are tiny 
plants. The same wind that rustles the 
clover and alfalfa and wafts the perfume 
to those who pass, brings with it nitrogen 
for the air is four-fifths nitrogen. 

And strangely enough, the tiny plants 
that live in the nodules eat nitrogen: it is 
their food. And after they have eaten, 
the refuse of the meal is thrown off as 
nitrates which are in turn taken up by 
the plant. All the plants that have nod- 
ules on their roots contain much of a 
compound which the stock feeder calls 
protein. He says the clovers and alfalfa 
are high in protein. That is, the plant has 
appropriated the nitrate made by the 
bacteria which in turn makes it high in 
protein for protein is largely nitrogen. 

Inoculating alfalfa and soybeans makes 
them contain more protein when they 
grow. Frequent trials have shown that 
soybeans that are inoculated have more 
protein in them than those which had no 
nodules on their roots altho both lots of 
beans looked much the same. 

The stockfeeder has found that out of 
all the feeds he puts before his livestock, 
there are really but two compounds that 
concern him. There are the carbohydrates 
and fats, and proteins. Fat is really 
carbohydrates concentrated or _ boiled 
down two and a quarter times so the stock 
feeder regards them as much the same 
thing altho making allowance for the 
greater strength of fat. But protein is an 
entirely different combination. As the 
name implies, carbohydrates are com- 
pounds in which carbon is the most im- 
portant element; while with proteins, 
nitrogen is the important factor. So we 
see that the proteins of the plants trace 
back to the nitrogen in the thin air. 

The animal takes the carbohydrate of 
the plant, concentrates it two and a 


quarter times and stores it as fat. . But 
the muscles, the red meat, are made 
largely from the proteins. And so the 


hogs, sheep, or cattle that are pasturing 
on the clover or alfalfa or eating soybeans 
or cowpeas are really taking what was 
but a few days ago ‘‘thin air” and making 
it into the red meat that is so highly 
prized on the table.—I. J. M.,Ind. 








WHERE CONVENIENCE AND COM- 
FORT ARE COMBINED 


Continued from page 13 


bed-closet, and contain a concealed bed 
that could be rolled out and lowered for use 
at night. This idea is being used in city 
houses where room is valuable and the 
concealed bed installation makes a very 
neat and handy arrangement. 

The upstairs of this house, 28x32 feet 
in size, has four bedrooms, a bath room, a 
hall, a sewing room, and two large closets 
and a linen closet. It is plain to be seen 
that no space has been wasted, and the 
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arrangement is neat and handy. All the 
rooms open into the hall, which latter is 
at the top of the stairs. All four bedrooms 
have cross ventilation, which will be an 
appreciated feature on hot nights. There 
is a clothes chute from the linen closet to 
the laundry room on the first floor. The 
linen closet is handy with its door opening 
into the hall. The sewing room is de- 
signed to meet the requirements of a num- 
ber of other uses. It is the connecting link 
between the large, front bedroom and the 
smaller one in the rear. When small chil- 
dren need attention at night, this idea of 
having twoconnecting bed rooms is a handy 
one. The wall space may be given over 
to hanging clothes on, and there yet 
would be room enough for a sewing ma- 
chine, small table and chair. 

The cellar of a farm house may be used 
in any number of ways, especially during 
the winter months, and it is reeomme nded 
that a full cellar be dug under this house. 
A team of horses and two men can do the 
trick in a few days by first plowing the sur- 
face a little larger than the hole is to be 








An attractive fireplace 


when done, and themscooping the dirt out 
with a scraper. After the walls are in and 
set, the dirt is thrown in around them. 
An outside doorway should be left that 
will take a pair of swinging doors, thus 
making an opening at least four feet wide. 
This will make it possible to make large 
things in the cellar carpenter shop during 
the winter for they can be taken out whole 
in the spring when they are needed. 

The cellar storage space for vegetables, 
fruit, seeds, canned goods, and any num- 
ber of items that will find their way down 
there, will more than repay the owner for 
the cost of the full cellar. If a furnace is 
to be used for heating, there must be 
plenty of head-room figured on. And, too, 
a water system finds its best location in 
the cellar, where the weather ca.s’t get at 
it, and where it is’ accessible for re pairs 
at all times of the year without working 
in a possible unhandy or cold place. 

The exterior of the house should be 
painted white, and all of the exterior trim 
as well. The windows are cut three lights 
wide and two high, and the front door is of 
the six panel type. These are all to be had 
from stock, as well as every other detail 
about the house, which simplifies the build- 
ing as well as keeping the cost down. 

The house as a complete unit is in good 

roportion, tho severe rather than fancy. 
fn other words, you won’t grow tired of 
how it looks as the years pass, whereas if 
it were cut up with all sorts of unneces- 
sary, faddish dormers, gables, and bays, 
it might be likely to get on your nerves. 
It will be in “good taste” a hundred years 
hence, for its general lines are those that 
have stood the test of time in rural New 
England since the days of the Pilgrims, 
lines which are nowadays being copied 
by the best architects in the country. 
Shrubbery properly placed around the 
foundation will greatly relieve the lines of 
this house if considered too severe. 

Note: Blue prints and specifications can be ob- 
tained for $5 per set. Address The Farm House 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


From one-half to one percent of salt 
should be used in the poultry mash. 
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HE TEXAS COMPANY, always active and ag- 
gressive in the development of high grade petro- 
leum products, now offers the American motoring 
public a new gasoline with a combination of qualities 


never before attained in a motor fuel. 


It is a product of perfectly balanced distillation range, 


more volatile, and vaporizes to a dry gas. 


The new gasoline is made possible through the 
Holmes-Manley Gasoline Process, owned and con- 
trolled by The Texas Company, representing an in- 
vestment of millions of dollars and many years’ efforts 


of refinery experts. 


The zew and detter Texaco Gasoline has a// the good 


qualities of any gasoline or motor fuel, regardless of 


price. It contains no chemicals. It needs none. Over 


two million barrels of this new product are now on 


hand. 


Stop at the first Texaco pump you see. All tanks 
and pumps are now supplied with the new product. 
Fill with Texaco Gasoline; and Texaco Motor Oil, 
the clean, clear, golden oil, known everywhere for its 
quality, full body and purity. You will note with 
pleasure the improved operation and condition of your 


engine. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S.A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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FEEDS OATS TO SHOTES 


“()ATS on clover pasture cut the cost 
of growing out pigs just about one- 
half,” said W.C. Patterson, of McDonough 
county, Lllinois. “Except for a little corn 
when the shotes are learning to eat, they 
get nothing but oats until they are ready 
to put behind the cattle or run in the 
cornfield in which soybeans have been 
planted.” ; 

According to Patterson, the pigs-do not 
attain a very great weight during the 
three to six months they are on pasture 
with oats, but they have reached almost 
their full growth of frame and fatten 
readily on corn, beans and tankage. 

“The length of time I feed oats de- 
pends a great deal upon the weather,” 
he continued. “They are not a fattening 
or warming feed such as corn. Usually 
the shotes are put out in May and June 
and kept on pasture until September, 
when the corn is ready for hogging down 
or I put some steers on feed. 

‘My experience is that it is better and 
cheaper to build the bone and muscle of 
a pig before attempting to fatten him. 
Somehow or other pigs that get all of the 
corn they want seem to burn out when you 
try to put on the finish. I’ve observed 
this more closely in the pigs I buy on the 
markets. 

“In the heart of the cornbelt pigs 
raised on corn are not as good as those 
bought outside. Pigs at St. Paul, for in- 
stance, generally come from the small 
grain and alfalfa country. They are 
growthy/and well muscled. . They take 
to corn readily and fatten in a very short 
time. 

“T’ve never kept any definite figures 
but I think that by feeding only oats to 
the pigs while they are on clover pasture, 
I save about half of what corn would cost 
me during the growing period. I also have 
a better pig physically. 

“It seems to me that oats, because of 
their low market price, have been over- 
looked from a feeding standpoint. I use 
lots of them for my cattle and hogs. I 
start steers out on oats, gradually working 
them to corn when they get settled to 
their new surroundings. Being bulky the 
oats keep them in shape until the nervous- 
ness works off. 

‘Judging from the acreage going in this 
year, farmers in my community are be- 
ginning to see their value for other than 
horses.’ —T. J. D., Ill. 


RAISES HIS FEEDERS 

The man who raises his own cattle 
grows into a business and the accumula- 
tion that results establishes credit for him 
in time of need. However, the one who 
feeds his own raising in usually quite inde- 
pendent and seldom if ever need he look 
to the banker for a loan. 

Roy Schuttloffel, one of the best baby 
beef producers in Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, delivered such a line of thought to 
me one day when I went to pay him a 
Visit. 

Each year Schuttloffel has from twenty- 
five to thirty fatted calves to turn off and 
he has the habit of getting around the top 
prices for them. He farms nearly 400 acres 
of land which he owns. 

The calves raised on the farm enable 
a man to sit tight in the slump times; they 
enable him to know about what to expect 
from a good feeding method; they halfway 
force him to change his fields from corn to 
clover and back again. 

Schuttloffel has shorthorns for baby 
beef production and he keeps the best bull 
he can find. Thru the first summer the 
calves run with their mothers on pasture. 
In the fall they are started on a light feed- 
ing of oats, corn and oilmeal with clover 
hay for roughage. Not until about April 
are the calves on full feed and then they 
have access to a self-feeder. By summer 
they are ready for shipment. Young 
cattle must be brought to a finish gradu- 
ally, Schuttloffel has found. 
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Beef cattle for meat and dairy cattle for 
milk is the idea followed on this farm. A 
small herd of Jerseys is kept to supply 
milk for home use and for butter. It is 
more satisfaction to milk the Jerseys than 
shorthorns. The only shorthorns used for 
milk are some that are turned over for the 
use of the married farm hands. 

As soon as the spring pigs on this farm 
are big enough to eat well, they get ground 
barley until the cornfield is ready, where 














The Schuttloffel home 


they are finished. Schuttloffel has at times 
used ground barley exclusively for fatten- 
ing, and he likes it, pound for pound, as 
well as he does corn. His barley yields 
as high as fifty bushels to the acre. Tank- 
age is used only thru winter. Grass and 
clover supply the protein in summer. 

The visitor always hears a good word for 
red clover on the Schuttloffel farm. No 
alfalfa or sweet clover has ever been used, 
it seems. Seldom does a seeding fail, and 
even in the very dry season of 1925, the 
new red clover looked fine in the stubble 
fields of oats and barley. 

Every acre of small grain gets its 
seeding of clover, about eight pounds to 











Some of the feeders 


the acre. One hay crop is taken from each 


meadow, the second growth is usually 
pastured off and the sod goes down for 
corn again the following year. As much as 
sixty to eighty acres of red clover are 
sowed by Schuttloffel every year. This 
may appear to some to be a heavy expense 
but it pays just the same, declares this 
farmer. 

Electric lights are provided for every 
building on the farm and a water system 
extends to all parts of the premises. The 
old home has been thoroly equipped with 
modern conveniences. Vines run over 
porches and trellises and bright flower beds 
are here and there about the yard.— 


G. R. H., Iowa. 
McLEAN SYSTEM WORKS 


In the opinion of E. K. Walker, promi- 
nent breeder of purebred hogs in Jackson 
county, Iowa, the McLean county system 
of swine management is fifty percent more 
efficient than the old, infected, hoglot 
system. That is what he told a number 
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of farmers in his county who came to view 
the results of his year’s work with the 
new plan. No other method of swin 
management has proved so effective i: 
keeping the mortality of pigs down to th 
minimum, and many of the ton litte: 
that are coming to the fore these days 
should be credited to this method. 

Walker has practiced this method fo: 
the past two years with excellent success 
Altho he was short of feed last year, hi 
raised 273 out of 276 pigs. These pig 
were put out on a clover and timoth 
pasture and were finished on corn and 
tankage, self-fed. A mineral mixture was 
also before them most of the time. 

Walker also says that it does not re- 
quire so very much more work to care for 
the pigs under this system and in this 
statement he is backed up by Clarence 
Heide and Ira J. Summerville, both 
farmers of the same county who have had 
gratifying experiences with the McLean 
system.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


ARE YOUR HOGS LOUSY? 

“No, of course not!’ There are very 
few owners who will admit that their hogs 
are lousy. And there are many who have 
never seen the lice on their hogs, especially 
if they have a black breed. In fact, some 
people who have hogs do not even know 
that a hog has lice. 

We have had hogs from many different 
sources and I have never found one, ex- 
cept young pigs, that had no lice or no 
evidences of them. Detecting hog lice is 
easy after your attention has been called 
to them. 

On a black or red hog the eggs, being 
white, can be seen easily with the naked 
eye. However, the eggs are laid on the 
hairs and quite close to the body so the 
observer has to know what he is looking 
for in order to detect them. Louse eggs 
are about the size of a foxtail seed or the 
length of a timothy seed but a little fatter. 

Hog lice are always persistent but they 
are more so in winter than in summer. 
If the hogs have a summer wallow, they 
will smother many lice by merely sub- 
merging in the wallow and if the owner 
throws crankcase oil on the water, it is 
goodbye lice for sure. But in winter there 
is slight chance for the hogs to free them- 
selves from these galloping pests. Hog 
oilers destroy some but a good disinfectant 
applied to the hog will reach the inac- 
cessible spots. 

About the easiest way to control hog 
lice in winter is to watch for the warm 
days and when they come, crowd the hogs 
into a tight pen, the more crowded the 
better, then get up on the side of the pen 
with dip or hog oil in-a sprinkling can 
and sprinkle them. 

To be entirely successful in louse eradi- 
cation, dip the hogs again in eight days 
because one cannot use material strong 
enough to kill the nits without taking the 
hair off the hogs. It takes the eggs from 
eight to ten days to hatch, depending on 
the temperature, so dipping again in 
eight days gets those that hatched after 
the last dipping. 

Crankcase oil has little value in winter. 
It does not spread properly without the 
addition of too much kerosene or gasoline. 
If the pigs have # warm place to sleep, 
crankcase oil can safely be sprinkled on 
the bedding.—I. J. M., Ind. 


A good, temporary sunshade 
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FAow to select paint like an expert 


The wonder is that no one thought 
of this idea before 


We have made it possible for you to open a can of paint—look at its con- 
tents and know before you dip in your brush that the paint is right—tright 
for the place where you intend to use it. You don’t have to think so, or 
hope so, or guess so, because you know so, 


And all you have to do in order to be so completely sure, is to follow a 
simple but authoritative guide when you buy the paint. The “guide” is the 
Sherwin-Williams Farm Painting Guide, devised by experts in paint, 
varnish, stain and enamel. It represents, literally, the life work of men who 
do nothing but produce the best possible finish for each type of surface. 


You will find the Guide at the store identified by the sign Paint Head- 
quarters. If you want to buy paint like an expert find Paint Headquarters, 
consult the Guide and follow its advice. 


Send us the coupon printed below and receive a book on farm painting 
and other important farm information, which we think you will say is one 
of the best you have ever seen, Send the coupon today. The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., largest paint and varnish makers in the world, 673-G Canal 
Road, Cleveland, O. 
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FARM 
PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 


TO PAINT TO VARNISH | TO STAIN | TO ENAMEL 


SURFACE USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW NAMED BELOW 


AUTOMOBILES .....|| S-W Auto Enamel S-W Auto Enamel Clear S-W Auto Enamel 
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> Y 
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wears 














AUTOMOBILE TOPS |} S-W Auto Top and S-W p 
AND SEATS ° Auto Seat Dressing 

BARNS, SILOS, OUT-|| S-W Commonwealth Paint S-W Preservative 

BUILDINGS, Etc. .....|| S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Shingle Stain 

BRICK SWP House Paint Old Dutch Enamel 


aaa Ai S-W Concrete Wall Finish 





CEILINGS, Interior... . |} Flat-Tone Scar-Not Varnish rene eee Enameloid 
ooriac 


Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 


. 








| Exterior SWP House Paint 






















































































CONCRETE ..... . || S-W Concrete Wall Finish 
| RS, Interior. . " Scar-Not Varnish Floorlac Rin lo 
poem Sane SWE Hows Point Velvet Finish No. 1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain | @™2meloid 
we Exterior ....]| SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Oil Stain Old Duteh Enamel ws 
SWP House Paint ‘ 
WOW] FENCES ............. Metalastie oS reaiee . 
S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 8 - 
FLOORS, ls. __ | S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish Floorlac S-W Inside Floor Paint 
bs Conerete ... || S-W Concrete Floor Finish S-W Concrete Floor bs 
, Finish ' 
| Porch . 8-W Porch and Deck Paint 
| { e FURNITURE, == Enameloid Scar-Not Varnish Flooriac Old Dutch Enamel ‘ ) 
a Porch . .|| Enameloid Rexpar Varnish 8-W Oil Stain Enameloid 
HOUSE or GARAGE 7 P . Forni S-W Preservative I} > 
| nen geal SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish Shingle St 7 “ Old Dutch Enamel } 
be IMPLEMENTS, 
| TOOLS, TRACTORS, || SP Wagon and Implement) poy nar Varnish “ 
lata | ACONS. TRUCKS d Ww 
| LINOLEUM .......... S-W Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Paint AS 
















Flat-Tone 
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RADIATORS ..:../.. S-W Aluminum or Gold Enameloid 
‘aint 
ROOFS, Shingle ...... S-W Roof and Bridge Paint Tiwe by 
Ay Metal . - |} Metalastic ap 4 a le = 
' oa SNES . |} Ebonol = \ 








S-W Screen Enamel 
Old Dutch Enamel 


os ep eneets S-W Screen Enamel 
Flat-Tone 































(Plaster or Wallboard) || SWP House Paint Enameloid 
WOODWORK SWP House Paint Sear-Not Varnish SW Handcraft Stain | O14 Dutch Enamel 
Interior... .. Flat-Tone Velvet Finish No. 1044 Floorlac - Enameloi 





For removing paint and varnish use Taxite. For cleaning painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxoap. 
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Doa lasting job. Ebonol black paint 
is waterproof, exceedingly elastic, 
standing shrinking and expanding ; 
does not crack. Recommended on 


the Guide. 


—— —— 








Do a lasting job. Mar-Not varnish 
is made to walk on. Shows no heel 

marks. Will not crack. Beautiful 
lustre. Water resisting. Recom- 


mended on the Guide. 


FREE BOOK 


Send the coupon below and receive 
a remarkably valuable and beauti- 
ful book on painting and other farm 
interests. Don’t miss it—send NOW, 











OJ Barn (1 Auto( Roof 


0 Tractor 


And in Insecticides 0 
(] Fly Spray (© Cattle Dip 
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Sherwin-Williams Co., > 
673-G Canal Road,Cleveland,Ohio. 
; Send me freecopy of your new COLOR ° 
I am interested in painting. 


BOOK 
oO House OO Silo © Wagons [) Floor 











































































wear resisting, seamless bags. And Bemis 
standards, established by years of bag manu- 
facturing, produce seed bags that last twice 


as long as any other make. 


When we say seamless——we mean just that. 
The side walls.of Bemis A’s are in one piece. 
The bottoms are woven tight, with overcast 
edges. If you want to get your money back 
in bag service this Fall, say Bemis A to your 
You’ll find out, first hand, why 
thousands of farmers all over the country use 


dealer. 


no other bags, 


If your dealer hasn’t Bemis A’s, write us. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Factories in most principal Cities 


Jay 


SUCCESSFUL 


ROM cotton seed to finished product, we 
actually raise our own bags. Bemis Mills 


weave the tough long staple cotton right into 
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The only seamless bag made 
with overcast bottom to 
prevent ravelling. 


BEMIS 


he Standard 
Seed Bag of A 


K231 


Seamless 
merica 
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TRADE MARK.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistu- 
la, Boils, Swelling; Stops Lame- 


mess, and allay pain. Heals 
Sores, Cuts, Bruises, Boot 
Chafes. It isa 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the hair and horse 
can be worked. Pleasant to use. $2.50 a 
bottle, delivered. Describe your case for 
special instructions and Book 5R Free. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 








There are big profits in a good 
. Friction safety clutch. auto- 
block placer; condenser feed, 
eto.—tractor, horse or engine power. Eas- 
ily operated—low cost. Free catalog—gives 
fullfacts sent Free upon request. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 2169 Hampshire St.,Quincy.tlinois 


ae 
RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
New Chinchilies4— Flemish Giants 


Zealand Reds — ¢ =) 
MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 

and peed prices for all you raise: 
$2 each—New Zealands $3 each 
each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
82-page illustrated book, catalog and contract, 
taise skunk, mink tox, —, *. iar ae if aide 1 Address 

s nk, ox, etc., for big profits, e or re 

GUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 40, Heimes Perk, Misscur! 
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Complete, portable milk- « 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- »., 

sator, no pails. So simple,}7;:"* 
so ultra-simple, so easy to 
clean. Wheel it arou 
like a wheelbarrow! 


8 Months 
to Pay! 


Choice of 

Gas Engine 

or Electric 

motor; alsoa rs 
hand machine. eo I 


New Milker 


Astounding rock-bottom price—because it’s so 
simple. Milks 2 or 3 cows at once right into your 
own shipping can. No extra pails to handle and 
to wash. And the dest milker for you and for 
your cows just because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 
Book on Milking! 


Burton Page Co. $00. "qt i "Ritaso. te 


Farmer Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm, Write for full details. 


MING 
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TURPENTINE FOR WORMS 


In the northern part of Iowa a good 
many farmers have found the turpentine 
treatment to be very effective in the eradi- 
cation of worms in hogs. The treatment 
varies in different sections, but good re- 
sults have been reported from various 
localities wherever it has been properly 
used. The county agent of Floyd county, 
Wm. Dietrich, reports that the treatment 
has been very effectively used on the farms 
of Ed. Rainer, Jas. Stoebler, and O. G. 
Webster. Dietrich also says that the 
treatment has been satisfactorily used in 
various localities in several middlewest 
states. 

The Dietrich treatment is as follows: 
The dose for a 100-pound pig is a table- 
spoonful of turpentine fed in a thick slop 
or with oats. For a fifty-pound pig the 
dose is one teaspoonful. The dose is re- 
peated once a day for three or four days. 
In order to get the pigs to eat the feed to 
which the turpentine has been added, it is 
necessary to take them off all feed for 
about twenty-four hours. 

The turpentine treatment is followed 
immediately by a dose of chenopodium or 
oil of American worm seed as it is com- 
monly called. This mixture is a standard 
treatment and may be purchased already 
prepared in gallon lots for from $5 to $7 
per gallon. In gallon lots, or 128 ounces 
(avordupois weight) this treatment con- 
sists of the following mixture: five ounces 
of chloroform, eight ounces of oil of chen- 
opodium and 115 ounces of castor oil. 
The dose for a 100-pound pig is two 
ounces; for a fifty-pound pig, one ounce. 
It is fed in a thick slop. 

“Absolute cleanliness is the only safe 
preventive against worms,”’ said Dietrich, 
“‘and that means that the sows have been 
washed, the pens thoroly scrubbed. with 
boiling hot water and lye, and the pigs 
removed to clean pastures or new ground. 
But I like to use the turpentine treatment 
because in so many cases the sanitary pre- 
caution has not been taken. 

“Immediately after the pigs have been 
cleaned out by the last dose, they should 
be removed to clean lots or preferably to 
clean. pasture. If they are not moved, 
it is only a question of a little time until 
they will become reinfested. If the pas- 
tures cannot be changed, then another 
dose of the complete treatment is neces- 
sary. The advantage of using the turpen- 
tine treatment for three or four days before 
the oil is given, is that a second dose is 
not necessary if the pigs are removed from 
the infested pens and yards 

“Coughing is one of the symptoms of 
the round worm. It should be remem- 
bered that the worm passes the first stage 
of its development in the lungs, hence the 
cough or sometimes even thumps.” 
Dietrich believes that much of the so- 
salled necro trouble in pigs is nothing 
more than a disorder caused by the round 
worm. 

Herman Wertzel, Allamakee county, 
Iowa, uses the chenopodium treatment 
without the turpentine. He says, ‘‘Where 
the pigs are badly infested, it is necessary 
to give two doses, the second following the 
first in about ten days. I usually give this 
in a thick slop. The pigs, of course, must 
be starved to it. If the pigs are of various 
sizes, I like to separate them into lots of 
five or ten pigs of about the same size. I 
am sure, with this method of handling, 
that all the pigs get about the same dose 
of the medicine. I find that the best re- 
sults are secured where the sows and pigs 
are transferred to clean ground.’’— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 
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SLOPPING SHOTES SAFELY 

When feeding time comes around and 
the shotes are to be slopped, they usually 
don’t have to be called. Most of them 
are at the trough ready and waiting. It 
takes a fast man to get all of the slop 
into the trough without pouring most of it 
over some of the pigs. 

R. R. Gimes of Lee county, Iowa, has 
fixed his hog troughs with a chute so it 
makes no difference how many of the 





hogs are waiting, the slop goes into the 
trough and they all get a chance at it. 
He has a board fence on the side of the 
hoglot near the troughs. This stands the 
wear and rush of the hogs and is safer 


than woven wire. The troughs are ar- 
ranged with one end against this fence. 
The chute is built as in the sketch so that, 
the side pieces go a short distance into the 
ground and the upper end is nailed to the 
fence. The cross pieces of boards direct 
the slop where it belongs and none of the 
hogs can get it until it is in the trough. 
This saves considerable slop and also 
discomfort.—M. W., Iowa. 


CHRONIC SORE NECK 


The chronic sore neck is usually hair- 
less, gray or white in color, and the skin 
of the part is thickened. In the worst 
cases one finds present an island of horny 
skin from around which pus exudes, or 
will exude when the collar again causes 
irritation. That condition is called a 
“sit-fast.” 

There is but one successful method of 
treatment. That is to cut out the core 
and then treat as a common wound. That, 
too, is the correct treatment for a chronic 
sore of the skin and tissues where the 
collar rests on the shoulders. It can also 
be used for a fibroid tumor often found 
on the shoulder and for the pad-like 
bunch on the point of the shoulder. 

Horses affected are a poor buy. The 
old sores and bunches will be certain to 
give trouble and may render the horse 
unable to give efficient service.—A. 8. A., 
Wis. 


USES MUCH SILAGE 


“It probably costs as much to put up 
silage as it does to haul shock corn from 
the field,” said John Weiherman, of 
DeKalb county, Illinois, “but the canned 
corn has a greater feeding value than that 
fed in the shock. Cattle will eat every bit 
of silage—cobs, leaves and stalk. The 
other way practically everything but the 
grain goes to waste, and stalks are cumber- 
some to handle in the manure. 

“Another advantage of silage is that it 
is easy to handle. It is no easy job to haul 
shock corn in zero weather or when the 
fields are wet and the wagon wheels sink 
to the hubs. But with silage a good shovel 
is all one needs at any season of the 
year. 

Weiherman’s ration consists of silage, 
corn and cobmeal and linseed oilmeal. He 
believes grain is much easier digested 
when ground, and that the cattle do bet- 
ter. He had from 20 to 30 hogs behind 
50 steers on this ration, and they didn’t 
need very much extra feed.—T. J. D., Ill. 


His car stalled on the railroad track. 
Instead of pushing it off he looked for 
trouble. It found him. The engineer 


helped carry his dead body to the ambu- 
lance, 
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Some Very Profitable 
Summer Rations 


For Darr Cows On Goop Pastuas: 


4 Ibs. ground oats 
4 ibs. ground corn 
1 lb. wheat bran 
2 lb. Linseed Meal 
Feed at rate of 1 Ib. of the above mix- 
ture for each 5 Ibs. of milk produced. 
For Darrny Cows On Scantr Pasture; 
3.751 bs. ground corn 
3.75 lbs. ground oats 
2.50 Ibs. Linseed Meal 
Feed at the rate of 1 lb. of the mix 
ture to each 41 of milk produced. 
For Pics On Pasture: 
Half-and-half tank and Lin- 
seed Meal instead of just tankage 
and corn. In this combination 
Linseed Meal proved worth $76.00 
aton in Wisconsin Station ex- 
perimen 


LINSEED CRUSHERS MEAL 
ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 


ROOM 1128, UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








/, Split The Year’s 


Feeding 
CosTs— 


By Liberal Summer Feeding 
Make Unnecessary The 
Usual Expensive “‘Come- 


back” In The Fall 


Pasturage alone cannot be depended upon 
for either maintenance.or gain. Particu- 
larly is this true of dairy cattle; on pasture 
alone they may so fall off in production 
that it is impossible to bring the cows back 
to maximum milk flow until the next lac- 
tation period is begun. 


Make Your Pastures PAY BETTER 


Linseed Meal makes all farm grown 
feeds, including pasturage, pay 
better. Real profits come only 7 
from the amount of feed 
the animals use thatisin 
excess of their main- 
tenance needs. 
Therein is 
where Lin- 
seed Meal 
pays from 
$10 to 
$40.00 a ton 
profit, or bet- 
ter, by supply- 
ing the excess. 


LinseedMeal Pays 
AsHigh As 100% 


—Dairymen and 
live stock men 
say. It'sacase 
of putting one 
dollar in and 
getting two 
dollars 
out, All 
classes 
of live- 
stock 
benefit 
from the high 
protein content 
and conditioning 
qualities of Linseed 
Meal. 


Get These Books Free 


They’re written by successful — 
and well-known feeders. They will 
convince you of a real money-mak- 
ing opportunity in feeding Linseed 
Meal. Address Dept. OO-7. 
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How much have you fo sell? 


Don’t guess—and run the risk of losing your profit. Know exactly, 
by weighing your grain, produce, stock and every kind of farm product. 


The Fairbanks Wagon Scale will tell you correct weight. 
This scale on your farm will quickly repay its cost in efficient, depend- 


able weighing. 
guessing or inaccurate weighing. 


It will save you money that is now lost because of 


In this scale you get the finest construction that 90 years of scale- 


building experience can give you. 


Accuracy is built-in—to stay! 


At a small cost you can put this scale right on your farm where it is 
most convenient. The nearest Fairbanks Dealer will point out the many 


refinements and give you full details, 


Write for the free booklet, “‘Weighing for Profit” 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Preferred the 


New York 
Broome and Lafayette Sts. 





Chicago 
900 S. Wabash Ave. 


4 And 40 other principal cities in the United States 


COUPON 
| FAIRBANKS SCALES (Write nearest address) Dept. 5107 
Broome and Lafayette Sts., New York,900S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 


Name 
| Address .. 


Please send a copy of your free booklet ‘‘Weighing for Profit.’ | 








Sandwich Bucket 
Farm Elevator 


APermanent Crib Improvement 





ae ——— bate Oe 


The Sandwich takes up little room, Placed at 
side of driveway or inside of crib, as desired. 
Panels of cypress, buckets covered front and back with 22- 
gauge sheet steel. Steel buckets [7x7x16 inches} with malle- 
able ends, attached to No. 77 chain. Driven by horse or en- 
ine power. Tilting, Swinging or Floor \veyors. 
Grerticed Wagon Jack. Grain Spouts, any style or length. 


We also make Galvanized Copper Steel 
and Cypress Wood Portable Elevators 


OOK FREE—Our illustrated Elevator book tells the whole 
.. Contains crib and granary facts Sees zon wil appreci- 


t Send po: 

2. 

We also Build Corn Shallers, Hay Hay Loaders, 
1. 


line Engines, etc. 
wich, 
Council Bluffz, ta. Cedar Rapids, ta. Kansas City, Mo. 






SANDWICH MFG. CC., Sand 




















sat 7/7 the Cost 
ONLY one cent per mile—1/7 the run- 
ning cost of low-priced cars. The lowest 
cost power travel! 

Dependabl. ple power and pick-up. 
Easy to ride — almost self-balancing. 


Easy to park and house — needs only 
2x8 ft. space. Safe. Comfortable. 


Easy to Buy — your dealer has a con- 














Stop Lameness 


while horse works ! 
New free book—64 pages, illus- 
trated—tells what Save-the-Horse 
can dofor 66 different ailments. No 
risk; signed guarantee for every 
case. Write today for FREE veter- 
inaryadviceand BIG FREE BOOK. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Save-the-Horse 
Cc Bos ( ) 


Cow 
Sold by good stores almost everywhere 

















FACTORY-TO-RIDERsis"772 


on yourbicycle. Rangers on approv: 


’ free trial, 33 id. Pay only 
yt Write today for pig catalog 
Rider offer. 


and our wonderful Factory-to- 
[IEAD Cycle Co., Dept. D-129, 


CHICAGO 





a t cat Aa. Ton- Bide Plan. The 
P » wit uilt-in electric $ 
equipment (f.0.b. Milwaukee) 235 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. Qo 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CTI Real sales opportunity as a dealer, 


Write us--your territory may be open. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
[Movrcvkhe)] Single 


Standard Garden Tractor 


A powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 

Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, 

men, Suburbanites, Estates, Parks. 
Does 4 Men's Work 

Dises, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs 

Belt Machi & La’ 


























9235 Como Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis, Mi 
Eastern Sales Branch: —142 Cedar 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounced medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’* 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DEHORNING WOUNDS 


The saw is most likely to cause trouble- 
me wounds. A blunt, dirty saw is most 
angerous. So is a blunt, dirty dehorning 
shear. The blunt condition lessens bleed- 
ing but intensifies pain and the dirty con- 
dition is the source of infection and pus 
formation. By using a sharp, clean in- 
strument and cutting as close to the skull 
as possible, leaving a collar of hair on the 
horn, troublesome wounds will be largely 
avoided. 

Bleeding is a great cause of loss. It is 
most likely to prove troublesome in very 
hot weather and when cattle are hard 
driven and much excited before or during 
the time of the operation. It is best to, 
operate in cool weather, to handle the 
cattle as gently as possible and have them 
rest for a time if they have been driven.— 
A. S. A., Wis. 





Indigestion.—A calf I own had scours when it 
was just a few days old. The dung looked like 
curds or chalk. I cut down on the milk. Lately he 
throws up straw and water. Seems all right except 
when it takes a spell of vomiting. We tie him where 
he can get exercise and a little green stuff and feed 
him a little oats and alfalfa hay and give him about 
one gallon of fresh whole milk both night and morn- 
ing and water besides. He chews his cud all the 
time between his vomiting spells, which occur 
two or three times a day.— Mrs. J. E. L., Okla. 

The calf is getting more feed than it can digest. 
Give it a dose of castor oil in milk and then add 
daily to each pint of milk three tablespoonfuls of 
lime water. Make it by slaking quick lime in water 
at the rate of one ounce per quart. Let the lime 
settle and use the clear liquid. Greatly reduce the 
feed and then gradually increase it in amount as the 
calf improves. the vomiting persists, mix 
bicarbonate of soda in the feed or dissolve it in the 
drinking water. Let the calf run out daily. 


Paralyzed Cow.—I have a cow that will calve 
about the last of this month. She got down in 
February. I lifted her up several times at first but 
she got so she could not stand at all. She eats each 
meal heartily but simply cannot get up. What shall 
I do for her?—Mrs. H. T., Missouri. 

If the cow was not injured, it is probable that 
incomplete nutrition and especially lack of minerals 
(chiefly lime) in the ration has caused the condition 
described. She may get up after calving. Mean- 
while feed well on alfalfa or clover hay, silage or 
roots and mixed ground grains, bran and linseed 
oilmeal. Twice daily give her one ounce of codliver 
oil and thirty drops of fluid extract of nux vomica 
shaken up in milk. In tye feed mix twice daily a 
tablespoonful of precipit'.ied phosphate of lime or 
steamed bonemeal. 


Dehorning.—What is the proper age and the 
proper time of the year to have dehorning done? 
What treatment should the wounds have after the 
horns are cut of? Is it considered dangerous to the 
animal in case they bleed ver~ bad and the head 
gathers. How long should the animal bleed?— 
L. M. K., Mo. 

It is best to prevent growth of horns by rubbing 
caustic potash upon the dampened skin over the 
horn buttons before the calf is one week old, other- 
wise the horns should be removed by means of de- 
horning shears or saw when they are well grown. 
Operate on a fine, dry day when the weather is not 
very cold or very hot, and when flies do not abound. 
Profuse bleeding may prove fatal. Prevent it by 
binding upon the poll, with a bandage, a mass of 
absorbent cotton that has been saturated with a 
5 percent solution of coal tar disinfectant. Also tie 
the head high when bleeding occurs. Do not allow 
much bleeding. Should pus form, the horn stubs 
should be cut off as close as possible to the head 
and irrigating done daily with a warm disinfecting 
solution, 
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More PowWERFUL FRACTORS 








BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 


Bey -coof Save lime and 


until they become so small that they 
disappear entirely. 

This great city of three hundred thou- 
sand people is one of the greatest Moham- 
medan strongholds in the world. In the 
early days of Christianity it was a Chris- 
tian stronghold. In the fifth century there 
was erected one of the most glorious 
Christian cathedrals then known. For 
two hundred years it was a very famous 
place of Christian worship. 

In the seventh century the Mohamme- 
dans took the city and they changed this 
great building into a Mosque. They en- 
riched and embellished it with priceless 
jewels and mosaics. It was used by them 
until a little more than thirty years ago 
when a fire broke out in the building and 
after burning eighteen hours, there was 
nothing left but walls and arches. 

The rebuilding of this great mosque 
aroused the whole Mohammedan world. 
Gifts poured in. The great auditorium is 
one hundred and fifty feet long and half 
as wide. The floors are covered with the 
richest rugs, practically all of which were 
donated. It is lighted with electricity and 
very beautiful. By the various shrines . > 
were gigantic candles a foot in diameter gr ae v 
and more than ten feet high. These had boa J 
lately been lighted when I saw them and ; 
it is — they will burn for a i year. 

Besides this great mosque there are a ft h I th f 
seventy other large mosques and more an a a é COs 
than a hundred small ones in the city, so : 
I was told. There are five calls for prayer It costs a certain amount to plow an acre. Over two-thirds 


each day and many of these Moslems are of that cost is for power and labor. So the way to reduce the 





St Tae 








Ot Gresies fe Faye ee I visited cost of plowing and increase cash profits is to reduce the cost 

the so-called sacred places connected of these items. And the way to do that is to have a tractor ) 
with bible events. A church is built over that is big enough for the job—an OilPull. For example: ee: 
he oe of ——— ng gate in ~ One man can operate a three-plow OilPull (15-25) just as - 
life ae , Bine | ss ven te ech am * ~ easily as any two-plow outfit. Theoretically, he would plow 
the late bombardment destroyed it. The three furrows instead of two—or half again as much in the i 
house upon the old wall of the city where same time. But, owners’ reports show that because of in- # 
Poe was - down in a basket is still creased speed and power, he actually plows twice the acres ie 
8 ret = caiention be £ eadiie aliacee in the same time. That cuts his labor cost per acre in half. f 
viel is the so-called home of Naaman the Add to this the amazing fuel economy of the OilPull. Add i 
i rage hi wst tera <= to this the small upkeep expense, less than $20 per year, on ty 
into it and saw some of the unfortunate the average. Add to this the very low depreciation charge, : 
lepers. The imagination cannot picture due to “10-year life;’’ and it is easy to see why owners of the hi 
a me -. the —_ stages el the disease OilPull cut their plowing costs in half and increase “heir | 
you have to see the person to really know ; 
what it is like and then you wish you had profits correspondingly. - . ‘ 

not seen it. This matter of “big enough” farm power machinery is 
nae stand on the mountain top west of worthy of your serious attention. We have some startling 

yo ee nog nd pom on kg Bae economy figures to show. Mail the coupon for our free tractor 

der that Mohamet himecall when he beheld catalog. Or see nearest Rumely dealer. Address Dept. A. . 
the city from this viewpoint turned away 

without entering saying, “Man cannot Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc., La Porte, Ind. 


enter paradise but once.” 
Being there on Sunday I visited the 
Protestant aT school and church 
u 


services. Five ndred people were The Light-Weight 


crowded into the Sunday school. Syrian, 


Armenian, Jewish and Christian children 
all met together, as it was a special oc- 1F LI 
casion and one seldom sees such unbound- 


ed enthusiasm. Visiting a native church 
service a Syrian preached and there A 10-Year Tractor 


_ : : The Advance-Rumely line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, in 
seemed to be great interest in the sermon. and rice threshers, combine harvesters, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover 

: a ee aa fre Today” is hullers, bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, motor trucks and tractor winches 

Mr. } f test ; A s 

and observations of all of these Bible countries Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 


‘ncluding Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Greece, and 
Rome. It is well bound in silk cloth, contains more 


than sixty pages of pictures and we furnish it post- 
paid for $1.50. ‘Around the World on a Floating ee 
Palace” is a most interesting story of a trip en- 
tirely around the world. This book contains 








eighty pages of pictures taken in all parts of the 














world, Price $2.25 but we furnish it tpaid for UMELY THRES 
$ 1.65. xe = send the ie books for $3. ‘Adieves Ty ee pent FT ee SS 
Suce e ° 
Mehiin ee ook Department, Des Mail Please send me catalogs on OilPull Tractors and 
Cc oupon Rumely Ideal Separators, also economy facts. 

Some Lamb Feeding Results Secured by for 
the Kansas Experiment Station. Circular Catalog NAME cocssereereeereeeens seeeseeesesereees 
No. 108, Kansas agricultural college, Man- 
hattan. Re abi indvhesdssonsbecedsetegeeade ss 
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SUPREME 


The satisfactory perform- 
ance of any car, truck, trac- 
tor or stationary engine is 
absolutely dependent on its 
spark plugs—that is why en- 
gineers who design the finest 
cars and engines, both in 
this country and Europe, 
have selected Champions as 
standard equipment and 
why two out of three 
operators of cars, tractors or 
stationary engines, the 
world over buy Champions 
regularly. 
Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs render better service fora 
longer time. But even Cham- 
pions should be replaced after 
10,000 miles service. Power, 
speed and acceleration will be 
restored and their cost saved 


many times over in less gas 
and oil used. 


CHAMPION X 
exclusively for 
Fords—packed 
in the Red Box 


for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


75° 


Each 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 
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THE HARVEST AND THE TIME.OF 
REAPING 


Continued from page 10 


| 
been looking for for many years. With it 
we can save 60 to 70 percent of our har- 
vesting cost.” 

Down in McLean county, Funk Broth- 
ers have a combine on their large farms. 
“We bought it to handle soybeans,” says 
I. C. Bradley of the firm. ‘‘However, we 
got it early enough for all our small grain 
harvest, and used it in all kinds of crops. 
In threshing, getting the grain out of 
the straw, taking the crop off the ground 
and cleaning the grain, it did better than 
anything we have done with our binders 
and separators. We are satisfied we put 
the grain in the bin at a third the ordinary 
cost. Binders were at work all around us 
and our combine was at work sooner after 
a rain than the binders. We harvested 28 
days on wheat, being stopped many times 
by rain. This shows the length of time 
grain can stand and still be saved. For 
soybeans the combine is the ideal means 
of harvesting.” 

Down on the Grand Prairie Farm of 
Watson and Son, they first used the com- 
bine last July in wheat. They started the 
second day after the worst wind and rain 
storm of the summer. The general opinion 
was that the grain was damaged badly as 
it was dead ripe. Neighborhood estimates 
agreed on 20 bushels an acre but the wheat 
was hauled right from machine to elevator 
and weighed in at 25 bushels an acre. “In 
each field we harvested there undoubtedly 
was a large saving of grain as compared 
with the binder and threshing machine 
method,” says Mr. Watson. ‘We har- 
vested 150 acres of soybeans and had the 
seed in the bin before the wet weather of 
last fall hit us. Saving of grain again was 
marked. Fewer beans were split than 
when a common separator is used. Labor 
saved is an immense item. It costs us 
$5.50 to $6 an acre for labor, twine and 
other expenses by the old method, but 
with the combine we cut 25 to 30 acres a 
day with one man on the tractor, one on 
the machine and a few teams to haul away 
the grain.” 

George Seaman, of Christian county, 
found his combine a success for harvesting 
sweet clover last fall. “I had 40 acres that 
had been pastured and was only four feet 
high,”’ he says, “but I cut 10 acres fora 
neighbor and it stood eight feet high. 
Our only trouble was due to the lightness 
of the brushy plant. In the shorter growth 
one man could keep the stuff moving from 
cutter table to elevator but in the taller 
growth it required two men. The great 
advantage of the combine is in the time 
and work saved. 

“Formerly my men spent an average 
of five weeks away from home following 
the threshing ring, in addition to the time 
required in threshing their own crops. 
With the combine I expect to harvest and 
thresh in less time than is possible by 
using binders and separators. The men 
also will save the five weeks of time and 
work with the threshing ring. ® With 
twelve men and six teams involved, this 
means a good deal. 

Such are the remarks of Illinois farmers 
who have used the combine. Professor 
I. P. Blauser of the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Department of the University of 
Illinois followed these machines right in 
the field last summer and here is his story. 
“Tests were made in operating seven of 
the machines sold early last year. 
Threshed grain was caught in a bag, straw 
was caught on a canvas, areas were meas- 
ured and straw re-threshed and loss de- 
termined. Back of the cutter bar we 
picked up all shattered grain in measured 





and no more pay- 
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NOW 





ments until Oct. Ist 
buys any famous one-profit 


WITTE Engine 


UP TO 10 H-P 
HERE'S an amazing bargain— 


the famous rugged, dependable Witte 
Throttling Governor Engine. Developes 
surplus horse-power on gasoline, gas-cil, 
kerosene, distillate or tops. Simple and 
cheaper to operate, trouble-proof and easy 
to start. Equipped with the celebrated 
WICO Magneto. Think of it—a complete 
power unit for pumping. Order direct from 
this ad—wire at my expense if you are in 
a hurry. 24 Hour Shipments From 
All A Kansas City or Pittsburg 
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EXTRAS 


Order now from this 
ad and I'll also send 
you Free Pump Jack, 
12 feet of guaranteed 
belting complete with 
belt lacing, 5 Lbs. of 
cup grease, one oil 
can aud a pair of pli- 
ers. With all this Free 
equipment you have 
acomplete power 


Free Book 


EASY TERMS on 
all pumping outfits 
and engines—write 
me today for my free 
pumping book or my 
New Illustrated Engine 
and Log and Tree Saw 


unit for pumping. Catalog. Gives low prices 
and valuable informae 


ORDER NOW! 
tion on all Witte outfits, 


Quick Shipments made from Kansas City or 
Pittsburg office, or nearest of these Witte ware- 
houses: Albany, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., Bangor, 
Me., New York, N. Y., Richmond, Va., Tampa, 
Fla., Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., 
Laredo, Tex., Denver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Billings, Mont. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1611 Witte Building Kansas City, Mo. 
1611 Empire Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1611 Witte Building San Francisco, Calif. 


BOOK > 


How to Protect Your 

Farm Against Lightning 
For your own protection send for this 
interesting new book. Gives just the 
facts which every farmer should know 
about lightning—how it works, what 
causes it, how to prevent it. Pre- 
pared by experts of the famous Dodd 
System—the standard national system of 

lightning protection for over 35 years. 

Send for it NOW 

Don’t take chances any longer. Tear 

out the ad and write for this book 

today. 

oY) _DODD & STRUTHERS 
wi\, 116 Eighth Street df 
{ Des Moines, lowa \\" 
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m WEBSTER’S Guaranteed Air-Tight Valve Cap 
enables you to pump up your tires once and 
never touch them again until punctured or 
worn out. Eliminates 90% of fiat tires. The 
life of a tire is doubled. Insures even infla- 
tion, car runs better,saves money, time and 
worry. Set of 6 prepaid, 60c.; 12 sets $3.60 


F. Webster 720 Dover Pi., Dept. ! 1, St.Louis, Mo. 


S&S NEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Conditions 
~ Compound ve er, Worms. Most for cost. 
f.* Two cans satisfactory for 

Heaves or money back. $1.29 


me per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Ce. 
Toledo, One. 
















areas to determine this loss. Casting up 
accounts, I found that the total loss by 
the combine in wheat in 14 tests with four 
different machines was 5.75 _ percent. 
Lowest was 1.04 percent, highest 10.38 
percent. High loss occurred where the 
threshed grain yield was over 42 bushels 
of wheat an acre. With correct operation 
loss is two percent to three percent. 
Losses are lowered by running slower or 
taking a smaller swath. Tests made with 
53 threshing machines showed an average 
loss of 1.36 percent for threshing alone. 
Add the loss back of the platform of the 
binder, loss around shocks and in hauling 
the bundles and loss from shattering. By 
actual count in five fields we found a loss 
of 1.05 bushels an acre back of the cutter 
bar, and .75 bushel around shocks, or an 
average loss of 7.4 percent, making a 
total loss of 8.76 percent by the old 
method and 5.76 percent for the combine. 
This means a saving of three bushels of 
wheat in every 100 bushels threshed by 
the combine. 

“In soybeans the saving is greater,” 
continues Professor Blauser. ‘Fourteen 
tests with the combine showed total loss 
of 19.62 percent back of the cutter bar. 
The combine lost less than one percent of 
the beans that went into it. By other 
methods of harvesting soybeans loss runs 
from 15 percent to 25 percent. Add to 
this 15 to 20 percent lost between field 
and threshing machine and loss by com- 
mon methods runs you from 30 to 45 
percent. There is a loss of 30 percent in 
using the mower, 34 percent with the 
self-rake reaper and 41 percent with the 
binder, using our lowest figures.” 

Professor Blauser says that moisture 
content of grain threshed by four combines 
long has been considered a factor against 
their use in the middle west, yet his tests 
show little difference in the case of wheat 
but with soybeans a big difference in favor 
of the combine. Beans threshed with a 
common separator, for instance, had 24.6 
percent moisture when like beans threshed 
with the combine had but 14.4 percent 
moisture. Last fall was very wet at soy- 
bean harvesting time. Beans standing in 
the field dry out much faster than in the 
shock. Professor Blauser found that the 
combine could be at work in two to three 
days sooner than a separator after a 
hes avy rain. 

“The combine, representing a rather 
large investment, should handle at least 
250 acres a year,’ concludes Professor 
Blauser. ‘‘Where a farmer has not suffi- 
cient acreage, there seems no reason why 
several cannot cooperate.” 


A SIMPLE WATER SYSTEM FOR 
FARM HOMES 
Continued from page 11 
with an overflow or trouble is sure to re- 
sult. In some localities these attic tanks 
seem to rust out badly and in such cases 
the interior of the tank may be painted 
with a creosote roof paint. 

The cost of installing this system 

would vary somewhat depending on local 
conditions. Ordinarily the following bill 
of material will be needed: 
Sink and drain board; 
bracket force pump; trap for sink; drain 
pipe from sink; 20 to 30 feet of 1-inch 
galvanized pipe; 34-inch three-way cock; 
several b-inch elbows; 114-inch bushing; 
two %4-inch close nipsles: one 34-inch 
elbow; one 34x3-inch nipple; one $4 -inch 
T; one 34-inch hydrant nozzle and two 
34-inch pipe plugs. 

When the range boiler and water back 
are added these additional materials will 
be needed : 

Three 34-inch T connections; twenty- 
five feet of 3 4-inch pipe (amount depends 
on position of stove); one 34-inch three- 
way cock; one range boiler; one water 
back; one air cock; four 34-inch unions; 
seven 34-inch elbows; two 34-inch plugs; 
one sediment cock, 84-inch; and five %4- 
inch nipples. 
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The RIGHT POLICY , 








Conditions that create fire 
dangers are not alike on any 
two farms. That is why farm 
insurance has been highly 
specialized by Legal Reserve 
Companies. 

Each farm is closely studied to 
determine its particular insur- 
ance needs. Fire hazards are 
carefully analyzed with a view 
to protecting life and safeguard- 
ing property. 

This is all part of Legal Re- 
serve service, available through 
the local agents representing 
these companies. 


Legal Reserve Insurance 


(Companies with Paid-up Capital Stock —Fixed Premiums—No Assessments) 


Fire and Lightning — Windstorm —Tornado— Cyclone 


You are entitled to this service. It costs nothing extra. With it you 
are sure of a safer farm home, and you are also sure of good, reli- 
able insurance backed by cash reserves provided for by law. These 
reserves must be held by the companies until the insurance con- 
tracts have been fulfilled. 

You can easily get in touch with local representatives of Legal 
Reserve companies. 

Write for a free copy of the helpful Handbook on Fire Preven- 
tion —“Insurance Facts for the Farmer.” 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, TH. 














Continental Insurance Compa 

National Fire Insurance Co. Of Hartford 
insurance Company of North America 
Home Insyrance Company, New York 


























Aetna Insurance Company . 

American Central Insurance Company Room rt es png 

National Security Fire Insurance Co. joom nsurance Exchange 

Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 175 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago | il. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. Please send me a complimentary copy of your 

Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency handbook on fire prevention, “Insurance Facts for 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company the Farmer. 

Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Name 

Insurance Co., Ltd. oan 

American Insurance Company 

Great American Insurance Company Address 
Post O | ROE 
a 






Without . training or capital you can estapusn a oy A bustheay 
for fay ty Be 3 our own boss, work when you please, spare time 
ME AG BS ASAE, 


ar we Coach Given FREE 


lan. 350 Household Necessities direct from factory 
home. We vide all instructions and equipment in- 
cluding automobile. Write quick for offer, 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 5183, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


=s—— ~ FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear, Other wagon parts. 

Write today for free catalog illustrated in celors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 5O Elm Street, Quincy, HL 


SELL GUARANTEED PAINT AND OL|G ET A FARM 


paints. and oils. Exclusive sonviee “trele i prer raid. On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
Ve deliver and collect. No territory revious exper- cota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
ience needed. Extra premiums and bonuses paid | Prices that will never belower. Crop payment plan or 
monthly. Ed Mosher made $41.37 on two orders: Coy | ©@8Y terms. Say which ame interested in. Ask about 
Reynolds sold $242.15 one day; Tomlinson earned homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
$27.91 in one day. You can do as well. Write today.| H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


















Universal Paint & Oil Co,, 311 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Me. ' 1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Buy DirectFrom Mill 
and Cut Your 
Building Costs 

V3 to Yo! 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 506 


A big, roomy farm home 
with 4 bed-rooms, living 
room, dining room, kitchen 
and bath. Materials 


S2147 


Send for FREE Books! g=——— 
Save $200 to $1000 on Home or Barn! 


Each year more and more people find the Gordon-Van Tine method of 
shipping direct from mill at wholesale prices means highest 
quality at big savings. We own four mills—cut material for hundreds 
of buildings at a time—ship by train-load. Large scale production 


means better material, greater economies, and rock-bottom prices. Find out before 
you build how much we can save you on house, barn or farm building! 


‘Barn 00,000 Customers Make Lower Prices for You 


There i is a Gordon-Van Tine home or barn-owner near you. Talk to him. 
IN?403 30 x42 a buyers put up their own buildings—our Ready-Cut method makesit 
ves both labor and lumber waste. Write for our Books now. 


. 200 Home Plans — Photos, floor 
Real bar- i. descriptions of town and country 


wih Dh 7 ‘oct jomes. 3 to 10 rooms. 
barn. All | Book of Barns—Shows 654 sizes and 
framing cvt- kinds of barns— feed, stock, general, 


to-fit Strong, 
nae a hay, hog and poultry houses. 


ter roof. Building Material Catalog—Every- 


Write for thing for building, at wholesale prices. 
specifica- 


ee Send Us Your Bilis Gordon Van silat So} 
Meodera to Figure ee. or 

scienti fic 
type. Large, We sell lumber, millwork, hardware, 
ip ow windows. hinged at top, top, paints in any quantity. Whatever you 
per windows light feeding are going to build, remodel or repair, 
passage at back send us your list of materials and we 
will figure it free and at lowest prices. 





Davenport low = 


5,000 Building Material 
Bargains 
Lumber Sash Bathroom and 


Shingles Plumbing 
Lath we 





Wieden, i ouldi Walls board, 
i ws ouldings a etc. 
Doors Stairs Pai 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
768 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 


SONAR eR? sO rE 





Four Big Mills 
Davenport, lowa 


St. Louis, Mo. 
eaneae ash. 


iss. 
e ship from one near- 
you. 


| Geirden-Van Tine Co. 


768 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 0 Build; 


as follows: 





7 Repair; 




















COULDN’T FARM WITHOUT COWS 


A GOOD herd of cows is helping Jacob 


Puterbaugh make asuccess of the farm- 
ing game. This man and his family lives on 
a farm in Montgomery county, Ohio. 

Puterbaugh started his farming career 
by working for a period of five years on 
the farm he now owns. It was in 1907 
that he made an agreement with the 
owner who lived on the’farm and started 
work by the month. Wages were not high 
but the young farm hand was hopeful. He 
was a believer in the old maxim, “It isn’t 
what you make but what you save that 
counts.”’ Accordingly he put in four full 
years drawing only the merest allowance 
for clothes and the actual necessities. 

At the end of the four years he was 
married and continued for another year 
on the farm. It didn’t cost a great deal for 
the young couple to start housekeeping. 
They were living more in the future than 
in the present and were willing to get 
along with rather plain furnishings. 

At the end of the five years of employ- 
ment, the accumulated wages were drawn 
and a start was made on a farm of 160 
acres which had been rented. It required 
$4,000 in addition to their savings to pur- 
chase the necessary livestock and farm 
equipment and to carry on, thru the first 
year. 

After another five-year period which 
was filled with hard work, good manage- 
ment and thrifty living, the $1,000 had 
been paid off and there was a small fund 

















Jacob Puterbaugh 


in the bank. At that time the farm upon 
which he had worked for five years as 
hired man was offered for sale. The Puter- 
baughs had gone thru some rather serious 
situations and felt equal to undertaking 
another. So they bought the farm. This 
was in the fall of 1917 and possession was 
to be secured the following March. 

During the winter an auction sale was 
held. This netted $3,100 with which to 
make a second payment on the farm. A 
sufficient amount of stock and equipment 
were left to start work on their own farm. 

Scarcely had the family moved to their 
newly acquired farm when hard luck befell 
them. Jacob Puterbaugh broke his leg. 
Quite a long period was spent in a hospital. 
The expense incident to this and the loss of 
time he estimates to have amounted to 
more than $3,000. This was a serious 
setback 

As he went about his farm work after he 
was able to be out and attending to his 
duties, he began to think more seriously of 
cows. It seemed to him that he must have 
work that could be accomplished with less 
time on his feet. To keep more cows 
seemed to be the answer. Accordingly, 
he began to enlarge the herd and to do 
more milking. 

None of the first cows in the herd were 
purebred. He said, “I fooled around for 
three years with grades. Then I saw my 
mistake and set out to build up a herd 
of registered Guernseys.”’ He approached 
rather seriously the matter of purchasing 
the first purebreds. He knew that much 
of the success he hoped for would depend 
upon a right start. Each of the two cows 
he purchased first were of splendid type. 
Their close relatives had won at promi- 
nent shows and their pedigrees were filled 
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with names of cows that had made splen- 
did records in production. 

He purchased a good bull to mate with 
his purebred cows and to grade up the 
part of his herd that was not registered. 
This male bore the name of Beauty’s 
Secret. His dam had produced 547 pounds 
of butterfat in a year and a sister to this 
dam had produced 818 pounds. 

When he made the final replacement of 
grades with purebreds, he sold off five 
grades and bought two registered cows. He 
had been milking tight head three of which 
were purebred. After selling the five 
grades and putting in two purebreds, the 
five then in milk produced a greater 
volume for him than he had been securing 
from the eight. 

Since he has put the herd entirely on 
the purebred basis, he has secured an 
average of 400 pounds of butterfat per 
cow regardless of the fact that several 
head were heifers in their first milking 
period. He feeds his herd well on alfalfa 
hay which he grows on his own farm, 
thanks to the use of manure. He also has 
sulage in abundance for winter and pas- 
ture for summer. He uses a mixture of 
grains which are home grown as far as 
possible. Not all his cows have proved to 
be good producers even with the good 
care he has given them. Several have 
failed to be profitable and have been sold. 
This culling has helped to build up his 
herd to its present high standard. 

A few of the good ones from the herd 
have been showed at the county fair. This 
has helped advertise the herd. It has paid 
well in the cash premiums won. Then the 
owner enjoys taking part with his friends 
and neighbors in a public event, be it 
competitive or otherwise. For three years 
in succession his cow, Peace Breeze, was 
champion at the local show. His son, 
Harold, entered the calf club with a nice 

young heifer, May Jewell’s Ephemia. With 
her he stood at the top of the class the 
first year, winning a trip to the boys’ and 
girls’ short course as a prize. The next 
two years this heifer was second in the 
club classes. 

This thrifty farmer gives his main atten- 
tion to his dairy cows. However, he is for 
quality in everything. He keeps a few 
purebred hogs. His horses are from pure- 
bred foundation stock. The farm flock of 
chickens is composed entirely of purebred 
barred rocks. He raises a few more pota- 
toes than are needed at home. The 
quality is so good that they are sold for 
seed at an advance over the price prevail- 
ing for table potatoes. His corn is high 
yielding, as proved by the fact that he was 
the state champion one year and second 
the next, that year his yield being only 
one bushel below that secured by the 
champion. 

He says that extras count for much 
when it comes to figuring a profit or mak- 
ing payments on the farm or in putting up 
improvements. With this in view, he has 
sought increased production from his cows 
and increased crop yields and extra prices 
for his products. He has established a 
market for his milk that pays 25 percent 
above the regular price for his milk. 

In spite of the fact that he has made all 
departments of his farm do very well, he 
says, ‘I couldn’t farm without cows.”— 
H. E. M., Ind. 


HIS SOYBEANS REPLACE OILMEAL 

Charles Stallman, living in Linn county 
Iowa, feeds his fifteen dairy cows a well 
balanced ration the year around and yet 
doesn’t spend a cent for protein feeds. 
On many farms practically all the protein 
must be bought, on others alfalfa hay and 
sweet clover pasture supply a part of it 
but on Stallman’s farm it is all home 
raised. Soybeans, alfalfa and clover form 
a combination that not only makes his 
cows produce heavily but save a large 
feed bill. 

As many dairymen and other livestock 
feeders know, it’s the protein part of the 
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ration that is expensive. The carbohy- 
drates are supplied in liberal enough 
quantities in the ordinary grains such as 
corn and oats. Because the protein is ex- 
pensive many a feeder goes without it 
when it would be an economical invest- 
ment. Stallman has plenty of it, and at 
the same time keeps the cost low by raising 
it at home. 

His experience has borne out the com- 
mon belief that Manchu beans are one of 
the best in eastern Iowa for hogging down 
and for seed, while Peking excel for hay. 
Both .are standard cornbelt varieties. 
The Pekings are leafy and yield a large 
tonnage of hay, in fact Stallman was able 
to take nine big loads from one and one- 
half acres last year at a time when most 
hay crops were poor due to dry weather. 
He also likes Pekings for silage because 
the plants climb the corn stalks and stay 
up out of the way of the binder. There is 
an added advantage in the fact that fewer 
bushels of seed are necessary, on account 
of the small size of the beans. 

Stallman has found that dairy cows 
produce just as well on soybeans as on 
alfalfa and just as well on cracked beans 
as on linseed oilmeal. Results at the lowa 
experiment station have shown the same 
general results. 

When he goes to the mill he puts oats 
and beans in his wagon in alternate 
layers. In going thru the grinder the two 
are mixed and the grist that pours back 
in the wagon is a highly palatable com- 
bination. 

Stallman has tried sowing beans for hay 
with a grain drill, stopping up every other 
hole, and he has also used a corn planter 
with bean attachments. When he uses the 
lanter the seed is drilled in from all four 
5 Then the rows are straddled. Of 
the two methods,*the planter has given 
the best results on this farm. 

Even tho the rows are close together, 
the crop can be cultivated with a single 
row plow if a simple adjustment of the 
shovels is made. In addition, the beans 
should be harrowed until they are at least 
eight inches high, Stallman says. They 
san stand rough treatment from the drag 
but can be killed out by a luxuriant stand 
of weeds. Keeping beans clean is one of 
the most important considerations. Fall 
slowed ground which is disced frequently 
in the spring until planting time is con- 
sidered best for this reason.—W. J. H., 
lowa. 


A HERD OF LOAFERS 

John Clemens, of Dane county, Wis- 
consin, has had an experience that other 
farmers might well note. A year or so ago 
he had about thirty cows in his milking 
herd. He thought they were good ones 
and were paying for their board. But he 
wanted to be sure about the matter and 
not just guess, so he joined the local cow 
testing association. 

The testing association, however, 
proved to be a pretty severe jury for when 
the trial was over, Clemens found that 
about twenty of his cows were not making 
him any profit. He did the only thing he 
could and that was to sell the boarders 
and today he has only ten of the original 
herd left. 

“Altho I have only one-third as many 
cows as [ had in the beginning,” says 
Clemens, “I am taking in more money 
than before and I am not paying out 
money for the poor cows. Before I joined 
the testing association, my herd tested 
all the way from 3 to 4 percent and now 
the lowest testing cow I have tests around 
3.9 percent. And yet some people still 
try and tell me that testing doesn’t pay.” 
—G. O. O., Wis. 

There is no A age othes r than farming 
in which so little brains are required for 
getting a bare living, food enough to eat 
and shelter for the night. In no other 
business are more brains required to make 
a real success,—Dr. H. J, Waters. 
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WATER 


When and where 


you want it 
ay 










Power heads and pump 
jacks for every deep well 
Service. 








Electric-driven home water 
plants. Sizes 120 to 5000 
gallons per hour. 














Steel Eclipse Windmills 

—built like a fine engine. 
Starts sooner—pumps 

longer. 











Engine-driven home water 
plants. Sizes 800 gallons 
per hour and larger. 


HAT back-breaking, time-wasting 
ordeal of pumping and carrying water 
is actually costing you money. For a few 
cents a day—much less than your time is 
worth—you can have the equivalent of 
city water when and where you want it. 


There is atype and size Fairbanks-Mcrse pump- 
ing outfit that will fit your requirements and 
your pocketbook—only a few are shown here. 
There is the home water plant that supplies 
water under pressure—driven by an electric mo- 
tor or by that powerful, tireless little plugger, 
the “Z’’ Engine that you know so well. 
This same dependable engine, belted to the Fair- 
banks- Morse Self-oiling Pump Jack, willmakethe 
pump handle a thing of the past and, by abun- 
dant watering, increase your profitson livestock. 
Or you can put the wind to work by installing 
the Steel Eclipse Windmill—the windmill that 
starts sooner and pumps longer because it is 
built with the same precision that was formerly 
found only in the finest engines. - 
Since the Fairbanks-Morse line is so complete, 
you can rely upon the recommendation of the 
F-M Dealer. See your dealer or send coupon 
for details. 
If you prefer not to pay cash for a genuine Fair- 
banks- Morse water plant, ask your dealer to ex- 
plain the Fairbanks- Morse Finance Plan. 
Fairbanks-Morse products also include 
“Z”" Engines, Feed Grinders, Home Light 
and Power Plants, Fairbanks Scales, 
Washing Machines, Electric Motors, Gen- 
eral Service Pumping Equipment, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
Manufacturers Chicago,U.S.A. 
Fairbanks-Morse | “Every Linea 
Products ~ Leader”’ 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State 
in the Union 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. P-7, t 
il 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 

Send free descriptive literature covering items ! 
} checked. 

O) Home Water Plants 0 “*Z” Engines i 

0) Engine driven O) Home Light and 

0) Motor driven Power Plants I 
O SteelEclipseWindmills 0 Pump Jacks j 
O) Feed Grinders O Fairbanks Scales i 

0 Plate type 0 Washing Machines 

O Hammer type Oj Electric Motors f 


I Name ... 
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MILKING MACHINE HELPS 


Lewis Clark of Campbell county, Ken- 
tucky, uses a milking machine on his herd 
of twenty-five cows. After severel years 
of experience with it, he speaks very 
favorably of its use. 

The mechanical milker has proved to 
be a time saver on this farm. Clark has 
been called to do work for the public that 
keeps him away from home a great deal 
of the time. He keeps but one hired man 
whose time is largely required in producing 
crops to feed the herd. His son, who is 
twelve years of age, helps some but for 
nine months of the year school claims his 
time and attention. With all these things 
to interfere, anything that will enable 
the work to be done more quickly and 
easily is very much appreciated. 

Anyone of the three operates the ma- 
chine with equal success. Because of the 
fact that the cows are accustomed to the 
machine, they take no notice of the 
change in operators as they would if there 
was a change in milkers when the work 
was being done by hand. However, there 
are advantages in having the same man 
—— the machine regularly for as much 
of the time as possible. Most of the cows 
on this farm calve in the fall so that the 
heaviest milking is done thru the winter 
months. Such being the case, it is made 
the regular job of the hired man to operate 
the machine during that time when he has 
little or no work in the field. He very 
much prefers to look after the machine 
as compared with a long turn at milking 
each morning and evening. 

The work of cleaning the parts of the 
machine with whicli milk comes in con- 
tact is done by the women in the home. 
This does not require a great deal of time. 
They would rather do this than to help 
with the milking when other work is 
urgent for the men.—H. E, M.., Ind. 


PRODUCING CLEAN MILK 


We are Having considerable trouble 
with the milk souring, that is, the evening 
milk. The milk truck gathers the milk at 
our place at seven in the morning. It is 
about three-quarters of an hour before it 
reaches town where the dairy is located. 
Three or four times in the last month our 
milk was returned, so we began keeping 
the milk from the night before and the 
morning milk separate. The morning milk 
has been all right but the evening milk has 
soured a couple of times and has been re- 
turned to us. We start milking at four 
o’clock and as soon as we are thru the 
milk is strained right away and then we 
put it in a tank to cool. We think that our 
trouble comes because we have an old barn 
without many conveniences, but since this 
is a rented place we cannot build a better 
barn. We are about eight miles from the 
dairy, but it will pay us better to haul the 
milk ourselves than to lose it. — R. M. 
L., Mo. 

A first-class barn makes it easier to 
produce clean milk, but even the best of 
barns is not a guarantee of clean milk. The 
only way to get first-class, clean milk, 
milk that will not sour readily, is to have 
everything with which milk comes in 
contact scrupulously clean. And since the 
milk comes in contact with the air in the 
barn when you are milking, the air must be 
clean as well as the utensils. See that the 
milkers and the cows are both clean and 
healthy. Always keep the barn well venti- 
lated, especially while you are milking. If 
there is much wind blowing, of course you 
will have to close windows and doors as 
may be necessary to keep any dust from 
being stirred up, but thoro ventilation and 
the provision of plenty of fresh air is an 
essential point in getting clean milk. Avoid 
feeding dusty hay or silage or other strong- 
smelling feed just Lefore milking, and do 
not sweep or dot floors or walls, or brush 


or curry the cows, just before milking. 
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Here’s a Real 
Farm Light! 


T’S the always-ready, always- 
reliable Coleman Quick-Lite 
Lantern. Carry it anywhere—use 
it wherever you need good light 
and lots of it—in your barns, 
garage, milk house, feed lots, 
chicken house— anywhere on the 
place. Gives a flood of clear, 
steady, pure white light—bright- 
er than 29 old-style oil lanterns. 
The Coleman makes and burns 

own gas from motor gaso- 

~~ line. Has mica chimney— 

is storm-proof and insect- 

proof, Safe—can’t spill 

if tipped over. Two pop- 

ular models: with built- 

in pump, U. 8. Price 


ts $8.50; with separate 
4) q pump, U.S. Price $7.50. 
‘ in More than 35,000 dealers 


‘aa sell Quick-Lite Lanterns 

~ and Lamps. If your deal- 

7 i er can‘t supply you, write 

= for full information, Ad- 
dress Dept. SF-16. 


e The Coleman Lamp Co. 
‘ Factory and General Offices 
Wichita, Kansae 
Branches: Philadephia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Canadian Factory: 
Toronto, Ontario. (2616) 





Down 
after Trial 
brings this 
new and 
most won- 
derful ofall 
separators 
.-the ULTRA-close 
“Sp skimmer-—if sat- 

isfied AFTER 






_ not a cent down— 
and you pay balance 
over 8 months! 


This is an offer made now only in territo- 
ries where we have no salesman or agent. 
It’s an extra special offer! It’s an offer ona 
separator that we know and can prove to you will be 
the peer of all separators in making money for a by 
drawing MORE butter fat out of your milk. We’ll prove 
on free trial that this is the ski of ski s! 





The Page is the one and only separator with 
the power built in — (gas engine or electric 
motor right in the machine). Then you get 
uniform action unlike any other separator. 


Extra Special Circular 
Sent FREE! 


It explains how you can test 
and see just what a separa- 
ing experience tor does for you. Tells how 
needed; youdemon- | the Page makes your job 
strate these tor | easier and makes extra 
to your neighborson | cream profits. Remember 
your farm. It’s a | free trial first; test the Pagel 
cinch! Write forfull | Make it prove up! 
details. 

ts Burton Page Co., 
en 400 No. Michigan Avenue 


Ww anted! Dept. 2982 hicago, tll, 





We Want Agents. 
Dairymen only; no 
canvassing, no sell- 

















+ organized co-operative 

eap Land farming ¢ cooperative 
community building— 

sure success. If homeseeker, come; if capitalist, invest. 


Address United Industries, Audubon Bidg., New Orleans 








Of course, cows should be brushed or 
curried, but this should be done well in 
advance of milking, and not just before 
milking or during milking. 

Everyone who milks should wash the 
hands thoroly before starting to milk and 
also during milking as often as the hands 
become soiled. Clean each cow’s udder 
with a clean, damp cloth. Have all uten- 
sils not only thoroly clean, but also steri- 
lized, either boiled or steamed. As quickly 
as the milk is drawn, remove it from the 
barn and strain it immediately into cans 
where it can be cooled at once to fifty-five 
degrees F. or lower and then arrange to 
hold it to as low a temperature thruout 
the night as possible. Do not mix the 
morning milk with the evening milk if it 
can be avoided. Also see that the morning 
milk is cooled just as soon as it is drawn 
and then do not set the cans out in the 
direct sun to await the arrival of the milk 
truck. 


SAFE BULL PEN 


A safe bull pen and stall is one of the 
features of the equipment on the dairy 
farm of Shelby Ramsay and Son in Seward 
county, Nebraska. This pen and stall 
combine the ideas of strength, safety and 
ease in caring for the bull. 

When Ramsay was starting his dairy 
herd, he recognized the necessity of pro- 
viding a way for handling the herd bull 
to insure safety and allow for exercise. 
lo meet these requirements, he built a 
10x12-foot stall in one corner oi the barn, 
using iron pipe set in concrete for two 
sides. In one wall of the barn a small door 
was built to allow for cleaning the stall. 
In the other wall a sliding door set on a 
sloping track provided a way for the bull 
to go into the lot for exercise. 

A rope fastened to the door and a pulley 
make it possible to open and close this 
door without entering the stall. The rope 
has a ring in the free end so it cannot slip 
thru the pulley. To hold the door open, 
the ring may be slipped over a hook near 
the floor. The sill is raised about six 
inches so the bedding will not interfere 
with closing the door. So far it has not 
been necessary to provide any fastening 
for the door but this could easily be done 
with an automatic latch and a light rope 
for releasing it. 

When the stall is to be cleaned, the bull 
is put outside and the door closed. The 
attendant then enters thru the manger, 
which is of the low type found in most 
modern dairy barns. Instead of a stanch- 
ion, one bar has been left out of the side 
of the stall at the manger. This leaves 
plenty of room for a person to enter the 
stall and for the bull to reach his feed, 
but is far from being wide enough for the 
bull to get his shoulders thru. 

The outside pen is built of plank spiked 
to well set, heavy posts. The gate is also 
built of planks and arranged so that it 
may be chained shut. On this particular 
farm the exercise pen is rather small but 
it can be built any size desired. 

In addition to the feeling of security, 
Ramsay and Son have already been able 
to save more than the cost of this equip- 
ment thru the purchase of one bull. A 
nearby breeder was offering for sale an 
old bull of the best of breeding with many 
high producing daughters to his credit, 
but he was known to be almost unmanage- 
able. The result was that Ramsay’s were 
able to buy him for little more than the 
packers would have paid for him had he 
been shipped to market. 

Quite a number of the best young heifers 
now in the Ramsay herd were sired by 
this bull and the cow testing association 
records show that they are much better 
producers than their dams. Without this 
stall and pen Ramsay says he would not 
have taken the bull as a gift and would 
have had to pay several hundred dollars 
for another of equal breeding and a good 
temper.—L. A. W., Nebr. 
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Youd never grind feed 


with cO eemill! 
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HAT would represent a down- 

] right squandering of time, 
labor, money. And to save 
and get more for his work and 
money is every man’s ambition. 


You know from experience, as 
thousands of other tire users 
know, that a nondescript tire, 
cheap at first, proves costly in 
the end. » The user who makes a 
profit on his tire investment is 
the user who equips his, car all 
around with 


TUXEDO 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, I 





Jeannette, Pennsylvania 










SEPARATOR 


Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our 


to be the closest skimmer, 
easiest to turn and clean, 
and the best separator for 
the least money, you may 
pay balance incashor easy month- 
ly payments, Sizes from 125 to 
850 lbs. Prices as low as $24.95. 
Monthly payments as low as 
Write now for free catalog 
Get our offer first. Shipping 
points near yeu insure prompt 
delivery. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. a 
Box 2-J, Bainbridge, N. Y. 





or - 
Dept. 2-J, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, Hlinois 
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cess. Write today. 





BALTIC 


Cream Separator 





All Sizee—Large or sma!ll—sent pre- 
paid for 30 days trial, Bargain prices. 
As low as $19.75, Monthly terms, Ordis- 
count for cash. Free parts for one year. 
Money back guarantee. A 382 years suc- 


Empire Cream Separator Sales Co. 


505 Baltic Bidg., (inc.) Louisville, Ky. 
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~on Super-Power 
for FORDS 


GIVE your Ford the extra “punch” 
that comes from MilwaukeeTiming. 


Hum over long, steep hills—pull 
steadily through clinging mud— 
turn up extra miles-per-hour on 
the straightaways! You can—with 
a Milwaukee Timer. 


Short-proof case, heavy bakelite. Contact 
points, alloy steel, remain smooth until 
worn wafer-thin. Bronze brush assembly, 
with hardened roller, gauged and tested like 
a laboratory instrument. Result: Trouble- 
proof ignition, long life, high electrical 
efficiency. All for the price of a tank-full of 
- gas! Your garage or dealer can supply you. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


Roller 
TIMER 


for Fords and 


Fordsons 


$2.00 





TIMER HEADQUARTERS - since1905 





Roller Timer 
Famous bake- 
lite case model. 
Short-proof. 
Bronze brush 


Oilless Timer 
Patented wiping 
action keeps 
tungsten points 
clean. Needs no 
oil or attention. 
$2.7 


Timing System 
Uses magneto or 
battery. Same 
ery 
oi» as Oil- 
less. assembly. 

e2) Millions 

" 80 


$2.00 






$8.75; 
old Fords 
$10; Ford- 

sons,$8.75. 
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Make Your Money Go Farther 
Save the middleman’s profit by buying direct fron 
us at factory prices. Get better quality, lasting satis- 
faction. We own our own sheet raills, roll our own 
sheets, control every operation fron. the raw material 











ted, Si ing Seam, 
. Sidings, Wallboard. 
Steel Garages, Farm Buildings, et~. 
GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get 
value. We are the largest manufacturers of metal 
roofing in the world. Th ds of satisfied cus- 
tomers every year are our advertisemen' 
Write 1 Get 
fully lo 
a Sok Ley 2 ao No. 
, orfor Garage 
SAMPLES & THEEPWaRDs mFG.co. 
706-7. tler St. 


Roofing Book ay 
and witnessed. LANCA3TER 


PATENTS on caste 


Patent Attorreys in United States and Canada, 
427-Ouray Building, Washington, D.C, 






Painted or Galvanised 
. Paints, Ready-Made 


























Send for free form “E, ‘dence 
of Conception” to be signed 
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BIG GAIN AT SMALL COST 


An analysis of the figures of a Douglas 
county, Minnesota, cow testing associa- 
tion’s work for the year of 1925 brings 
out a number of interesting facts. This 
association of twenty-six members, in- 
creased its herd average 26.6 pounds of 
butterfat over 1924, with an increase in 
feed cost of only $4 and a profit of $13.25. 
This increase in production and profits 
is largely due to the large increase in al- 
falfa and clover acreages made during the 
year. Only nine men were feeding legume 
hays in 1924 while twenty fed it in 1925. 
Every member of the association will soon 
be raising both alfalfa and sweet clover. 

Eighteen of the members had water 
cups in their barns in 1925, an increase of 
about seven over 1924. This, no doubt, 
had some influence cn the increase in pro- 
duction, as milk is about 85 percent water 
and the cups gave the cows an opportunity 
to bmn at will. . ath 

e dairymen who pai e most at- 
tention to regular feedtin , milking and 
caring for their cows made the greatest 
net profits. All of the highest profit herds 
were fed linseed oilmeal and most of them 
alfalfa hay. A few of the members were 
feeding their cows the same amount of 
grain regardless of production. Not one 
of these herds was at the top of the list. 

Most of the herds were fed grain during 
the summer morths. The profit of these 
herds showed that this was a wise thing 
to do, both to maintain production and 
to keep the cows better fitted for freshen- 
ing in the fall and early winter. 

As corn for cattle feeding is scarce in 
this location, barley is used as a satisfac- 
tory substitute. The ration most com- 
monly used where legume hay is fed is 
300 pounds oats, 100 pounds bran and 
100 pounds barley. This is fed at the rate 
of one pound of grain to three pounds of 
milk. If the cows produce over thirty 
pounds of butterfat per month, one pound 
of oilmeal is added daily.—M. J., Minn. 


COWS AND CLOVER 


In 1918 Emmett Miller bought eighty 
acres in Greene county, Missouri. Thirty- 
five years earlier the prairie had been 
broken and sowed to wheat and not a 
year after that had this eighty acres 
missed being in wheat. This yearly drain 
on the soil had left the land almost worth- 
less. Yet young Miller believed he could 
bring it back. He sowed red clover and 
Virginia soybeans, inoculated the seed and 
got a good stand. 

He had two good Jersey cows, one a 
present from his father, the other a gift 
of his wife’s father. He was already in debt 
for the farm, but he borrowed more to 
buy more cows. There were no improve- 
ments on the place. A cow barn and a com- 
fortable bungalow were built. Then they 
stop spending money and started 
making it. Milk was retailed at a nearby 
town along with the eggs 

The farm is rapidly regaining its fer- 
tility and the debts are being paid off. 
An adjoining sixty acres has been pur- 
chased to make room for the dairy herd 
which has grown to thirty-five head, 
twenty being cows in milk. Red clover, 
soybeans and sudan grass form the bulk 
of the dairy ration. The soys and sudan 
are grown together and Miller considers 
the mixture a gieat hay for cows, making 
as high as three tons to the acre. Orchard- 
grass and Japanese clover are used for 
pasture grasses. . 

“Cows and legumes make the best 
combination a farmer can tie to,” said 
Miller. “Don’t know how we could have 
pulled thru otherwise. It means a sure, 
steady income with the farm becoming 
more productive each year,”—C, F., Mo. 
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Kansas City 
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AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 


is 


tested. 

When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buya 
machine that 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
test of service 
and wear. 


Completely 


and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the 

gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 

Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 


AERMOTOR Co. 


Des Moines 


Minneapolis Outland 


Backed by greatest experience 
in building stee! windmills, 











GOOD POSITION 
GOOD PAY 











pay well. 


will be filled rapidl:’. 


us in your first letter. 


Reliable 
Salesmen 


With Cars 


Wanted 


Successful Farming is in the market 
for responsible men to sell and collect 
among our farmer friends. 

The men whom we hire get a 
thorough training for the work. 


We have real, 
bona fide, resist- 
less, points in our 
sel 
cause We are giv- 
ing farmers a definitely valuable service 
and doing worth while things for them. 


These positions are permanent, and 


We want men who are honest and 
ambitious, willing to work steadily and 
who realize that our firm, is glad to 
pay all a man’s services are worth. 


These positions are desirable and 


Write promptly and sell yourself to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
153 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


ing talk be- 














PATENT-SENS 


argest 


free book for inventors 
seeking | 


deserved pro- 


Lacey & Lacey, 662 F St. , Washington, D.C, Bst, 1869 








FEEDS GRAIN ON PASTURE 


“You don’t need to use your check 
book, Hull,” said Tormohlin of Dubois 
county, Indiana, as the county agent 
drove into the yard one day last summer. 

“Feeding grain to the herd surely paid 
me,” he continued. A short conversation 
followed between the agent and the farmer 
which revealed the fact that the latter had 
been reluctant to join the local cow test- 
ing association when it was organized 
earlier in the year. 

The owner had never fed grain to his 
herd during the pasture season. Being a 
firm believer in summer feeding of con- 
centrates at this season of the a, Hull 
strongly advised this dairyman to give 
it a trial, using the association as a means 
of ¢ hecking up on results. Finally the idea 
occurred to the county agent that he 
would try one more argument. He said, 
“Give it a trial. If you follow the advice 
of the tester and feel that you have not 
received value for your money, I will pay 
your year’s dues.” Three months in the 
association convinced Tormohlin. He 
was willing to express his satisfaction at 
the first i —~ ¢ Following is the 


record of the herd for the first three 
months: 
Month Number Pounds Pounds 
of of of 
Cows Milk Fat 
JERR ovd«d 0t6Raee 6% 5 2,101 109 
Guy . Seas waa saweun 5 3,613 125 
Auguil,...:+setaacdeen 5 4,019 157 


In three months the herd increased 
milk production 1,990 pounds or 19 
cent. The feed cost was somewhat higher, 
of course, than it would have been had no 
grain been fed. The value of the addi- 
tional milk produced was sufficient to 
pay the dues in the association for the en- 
tire year. The grain mixture consisted of 
400 pounds ground corn, 200 pounds 
wheat bran and 100 pounds cottonseed 
meal. Each cow received one pound of 
grain for each six pounds of milk produced 
daily. 

The increased flow is not all the benefits 
received. During the fall and early winter 
this herd has maintained its production 
much better than other herds in the same 
community which received no grain during 
the summer. The lack of a sufficient sup- 
ply of grass combined with hot weather 
and flies all combine to tax the strength 
and vigor of the cow. Unless some addi- 
tional care and feed is provided, the milk 
can hardly be expected to continue.— 
G. A. W., Ind. 


FEEDS ALFALFA AND SILAGE 


“T hear farmers giving it to the silo,” 
said A. H. Ackerman of Lafayette county, 
Missouri, “but I wouldn’t think of doing 
without mine. Some say that the filling 
cost is so high they have quit using their 
silo. I figure that filling costs me about 
twice the price of harvesting the ripe corn 
and the stalks are certainly worth the 

difference in the silo over the stalk field.” 

Ackerman owns a 320-acre farm and 
raises all of his own feed which goes to 
cattle and hogs. He depends most upon 
his alfalfa hay and corn silage for the 
cattle. The hogs also get alfalfa hay fed 
in a rack where they can reach it but can 

ot waste it. In summer they have the 
alfalfa pasture and he says they make 
much faster gains than when fed in the dry 
lot. He has had young cattle gain a pound 
and a half a day when fed only good corn 
ay and alfalfa hay. “Where can you 
. a ay feed combination?” he asks. 
0 


It will pay in the long run to keep the 
vestock out of most of the woodlots by 
encing off the larger share. Young forest 
trees are not able to develop very much if 
hey are browsed and tramped 
Leave some shade, of course, vag the sive. 
tock, but do not let it occupy the whole 
woodlot. 
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McCormick and Deering 
Corn Binders 
McCormick and Deering Corn Bind- 
ers are light, strong, and substantial. 
Roller bearings insure light draft. 
Both types do clean work, have 
ample adjustments for tall and short 
Stand, pick up the down and lean- 
ing stalks, and make neat, easily 
Z handled bundles. McCormick and 
Deering Corn Binders are equipped 
with a smooth - working bundle 
carrier and they can be fitted with 
wagon elevator, tongue truck, etc, 


McCormick-Deering ; 
Corn Pickers ‘ 


This machine out- 
picks six men. Write 
for catalog. 





a and 






Destroy the Corn Borer! 





Low-cutting device can be had 
on special order with McCormick 
and Deering Corn Binders for 
new machines or for attaching to 
old binders. Low cutting destroys 
the hibernating place of the borer. 
Ask the McCormick-Deering 
dealer about this. 
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Handle Your Crop | 


\ LONG ago as 35 years ago the McCormick and Deering | : 


reat th gam 


inventors and engineers were toiling to produce a binder 

to ease the farmer’s labors in cutting corn. The first 
practical McCormick corn binder made its victorious way 
down the rows in 1891, and set a new mark in the history 
of corn in America. 


That progress has been continuous to date. International 
Harvester has pioneered to give the farmer easy mastery over 
the corn crop, in all harvest operations, and has thereby 
helped to build the crop to the gigantic proportions of today. 


Today—for the crop now in the fields—the McCormick- 
Deering dealer in your community offers you the highly per- 
fected machines shown here. Whatever your method or your 
exact need, the McCormick-Deering Line of Corn Harvesting 
Equipment will give you the best machine and service for 
now and the future. Write for information and see your 
dealer in due season. 


(Pee Poor 


HERE silo fillingisdone | 

with McCormick-Deering r 
skill and experience, a good, if 
fast, and economical job is as- ” 
sured you. McCormick-Deer- | 
ing Ensilage Cutters are de- i 
signed on the simplest princi- 
ples. They cut the corn to i 
the desired Iengths, do big- 
capacity work with maximum 
safety, and stand the gaff year after year. They have been 
doing it for years, by the thousands. Steel frame construction, 
with boiler-plate steel flywheels, The knives are on the flywheel 
and the cutting and elevating i is done in one operation, saving 
power. Built in five sizes; capacities 3 to 25 tons per hour; power 
6 to 25 h. p. See the McCormick-Deering Dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ~f Americ Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick - Deering 


Corn Machines i 


Binders « Ensilage Cutters « Pickers + Shellers | 
Huskers and Shredders 


McCormick - Deering 
Ensilage Cutters 
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No Money Down 
for this complete 
Sales Outfit 









+e : al pet a ar 


We Start You In Busine 

Full or spare time. You take orders with this sample 
case, deliver the products and collect for them. You 
then pay us our share and keep your large commissions, 
We trust you for every order, no money required. 
Complete instructions and surefirewales arguments sent 
with sample case. Soaps, flavoring extracts, household 
products, toilet articles and household necessities—150 
of them. Sample case worth $21.69 at retail prices, 
We charge you only $9.98, 


Conutoil Toilet Soap 


Free to Your Customers 
With Every Order 


Give CONUTOIL to Your Customers. It gives you 
a big advantage whereby you can get an order in every 
home. The Big Free Gift Box of 3 cakes of Conu- 
toil Soap which you may give to your customers with 
every order Makes Walker Prices Lowest In The 
World. Put yourself on a basis of warm friendly 
liberality with every household you visit. 

-_— —_—— — i i la 
W. & H. Walker, Inc., Dept. 7618, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Please send your Complete Business Outfit worth 
$21.69 for which I will pay you $9.98 in. 20 days 


SEA aes eee as 
rae ae ae a ee Rn ee ee Pn 
Age : Nationality or Color......esssssseeoes 


Give names and addresses of at least two merchants, 
banks or business men who know you personally 








































Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punce 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for semple 
and prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
262 College Street Midlothian, Texas 


Write for our Evidence of In- 
vention Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent '.Send model 


or sketch of your invention forour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Man’s Corn harvester poor Man's price. 
Only $25, with bundle tying attachment. 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har- 


Vester. &. F. Process Corn Harvester Co. Salina, Kans 
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‘anted 




















FRONT SIGHTS ON THE ROAD TO 
SUCCESS 


Continued from page 5 


if the purchase is worth the money. That 
is the rub. Many good farmers finance 
what they buy with a lien note. If the 
thing bought is worth what was paid for 
it, then the bank has little hesitancy about 
loaning the money to buy it. It generally 
works out like this: A lien note is given 
for a sow and pigs. The pigs are sold, the 
note is satisfied and the sow becomes an 
addition to the owner’s inventory. 

Have an ideal and constantly keep it in 
mind. ‘Look ahead, plan ahead, work 
on” is a slogan that combines many of the 
essential elements of success. Decades of 
wisdom have crystallized the kernel of 
truth in this by the opprobium, “living 
from hand to mouth.” 

If the farmer looks upon his job as a 
lifelong job, he plans ahead and this in 
itself leads to many economies. The aver- 
age group of farm buildings is an illustra- 
tion. On the whole, most of them show 
little or no planning. The hay barn may 
be across the lot from the stable that 
shelters the animals the hay is to be fed 
to and the corncrib is often diagonally 
across the lot from the stock that will con- 
sume the corn, As the farmer progresses, 
new buildings are put up and having a 
plan so they are put where they will save 
steps means saving money. 

One fact: about these successful farmers 
stands out plainly. Young men and older 
ones, too, are often tempted to buy land 
away back from the railroad or trading 
point because bare land is cheap. Accord- 
ing to my cards, less than five percent of 
the outstanding successful farmers lived 
more than five and a half miles from a 
shipping or trading point. Which is a 
practical demonstration that marketing 
is & very important part of success and the 
man who must haul his stuff long dis- 
tances to market increases his production 
costs which automatically decreases his 
margins. It should be understood that 
financial success on the farm is a matter of 
margins. Any legitimate means of in- 
creasing the margin between cost and 
selling price is an avenue to success. 

Another factor that at first seems some- 
what remote, apparently has a bearing on 
success. On the subject of life insurance, 
one farmer put it thus: 

“T carry enough life insurance to cover 
all my debts. Then I can be happy while 
I work because I know that should any- 
thing happen to me, my family can pay 
off the debts and have, without irritation 
from creditors, that part of my life’s 
earnings that are unincumbered. The 
peace of mind that I get out of life insur- 
ance more than makes up for what it 
costs. I don’t have to lose in order to win.” 

While those of us who have seen 
widows struggling to save a few unin- 
cumbered morsels of the estate from the 
wolves that seem ever to be lapping their 
lips in anticipation of licking up every- 
thing in sight, know exactly what this 
forehanded man had in mind. 

While this is not exactly relevant, I can- 
not leave this subject without putting in 
another word. The young farmer, the 
middle-aged farmer—any farmer who 
plans for permanence and a life in the 
open has almost everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. Thanks to modern science, 
farm homes can have everything that city 
homes have except the grime and cease- 
less noise. With almost no time and very 
little expense, a myriad of flowers are at 
hand and the variety gets greater and 
greater every year. The woodlot is full 
of young trees that crave a place in the 
sun. And flowering shrubs! When we 


lived in town, I often admired the houses 
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‘It’s Easy To Run’”’ 


If you grow grain and have a 
farm tractor of any make, you 
should own a Case steel thresher. 

You can thresh any grain or 


seed crop when and as you 
please, fast, clean and without 
waste. The light running Case, 
built in sizes to be operated by 
any farm tractor, has great 
capacity and cannot be excelled 
for quality of work. 

You save on power, save your 
own and your neighbor’s crops, 
save labor and expense for your- 
self and for the womenfolks. 
A Case thresher is easy to run, 
and it pays. 

Write for “Profit By Better 
Threshing.” 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
_ Established 1842 
Racine 


Incorporated 


Dept.U24 Wisconsin 
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The handle, ferrule, 
and labor in a cheap 
brush cost as much 
as in a good brush. 
The big difference is 
in the bristles. The 
life of a brush is in 
the quality of its bris- 
ties and the way they 
are fastened. 


Buy a good one# 


WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Send for 
Mlustrated 
Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. 1. ADAMSCO, 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years, 
and the Largest in the World 




















DOWN 2. 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


Separator direct — factory. Machine 

earns its own cost more before you 

peg. We quote Lowest Prices and - 
was 


nts as lo 

ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 

No interest—No extras. Every machine guar- 
anteed a lifetime against ects in material 
30 Days’ FREE Trial 0” your farm * 


and workmanship 
our risk. Near! 


200,000 in use. Easiest to clean and turn. 
ree 









Write for roe are nies (22) 
2202 Marshall Blvd. Chicago, IH. 
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Great sharps 
2 worth of Chewing Gum at 5capcekg. NoEztru 


$ 
Money. Binine Mfe. Co., 17 Mill St., Concord, Jet., Mass. 
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that were nicely landscaped with banks of 
spireas in the spring and the flame of 
salvia in the fall. We now have around our 
home some eighteen varieties of flowering 
shrubs and only two of them cost us 
money. The others we got by transplant- 
ing the shoots that took root from the old 


plant. Just another slant on making use 
of the natural resources that are all around 
us. 

There are just as many farm successes, 
relatively, as there are business successes. 
There would be relatively more farm suc- 
cesses if all those who engage in farming 
looked upon it as a lifetime occupation 
and not something to be pursued for the 
moment and then thrown up when the 
water gets a little muddy. 

Last summer there were several young 
farmers here at different times. What they 
wanted was some front sights along the 
path of success. The hind sights of the 
past point to the front sights of the 
future. 


INSURING THE SECURITY OF 

BANK DEPOSITS 
Continued from page 7 

has lost a cent because of bank failures. 

There have been 143 failures since the 

law became effective in 1911. But when 

it is rumored that a bank is in difficulty, 

there is no run on the bank. When its 

doors are closed, there is no excited and 


anxious crowd at the door, for everybody | 
knows that his money is safe whether the | 


bank is broke or not. There is no run 
upon any other bank in the town created 
by fear because a bank has been closed. 

“That calm state of mind is typical of 
real insurance in which the people have 
confidence. Compare that with tae bank 
failures in your state where the bankers 
have prevented the enactment of a suit- 
able guarantee law such as Nebraska 
state banks operate under. I could fill 
these pages with pathetic tales of losses 
due to bank failures. So could you. 

Under the Nebraska law the guarantee 
fund commission is immediately put in 
charge of a weak bank to see if it can be 
maintained as a going concern. The com- 
mission, consisting of bankers, may put 
an outside banker in charge of the bank 
and administer its affairs until ‘the bank 
is closed out, sold, reorganized or again | 
on its feet. It is kept open as a going con- 
cern, the depositors continue to do busi- 
ness there as if all were well. Nobody 
withdraws deposits. No banker needs flee 
in disgrace or commit suicide because his 
bank has been closed or taken over by 
the commission. 

Every banker knows that there are 
times when the bank examiner would be 
justified in closing the bank because of 
some temporary shortage or technical 
violation of the law. Every bank examiner 
knows that in the recent financial stress 
technicalities of law were overlooked so 
as to keep banks going in hope that they 
could pull out all right. Many did pull 
out all right. Many of those that failed 
in other states in spite of favors might 
have been kept open &s going concerns 
under such a law as Nebraska has. Some 
banks can live a long time on character, 
tho assets may be lacking. Some banks 
are broke because they lack character tho 
not short of assets. When the law is ad- 
ministered by banker# who understand 
ull this, and when the depositors have 
perfect confidence in the safety of their 
deposits, the financial status of the state 
and of the people is at par. Wherever fear 
of political blackmail lurks in the minds 
of the bankers there is no peace of mind. 
There can be no real prosperity. 

I will elaborate next month by stating 
the high points of the Nebraska law and 
the testimony of those who have lived 
under that law. 





If you are interested in sheep, and have 
not already done so, ask Armour'‘and Com- 
pany, Chicago, for their free book, Pro- 
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Guaranteed to 
skim cleaner 


The new De Laval has 
the wonderful ‘‘floate 
ing bowl”—the great- 
est separator improve- 
ment in 25 years. It 
is guaranteed to skim 
It also runs 
easier with milk going 
through the bowl, and 
lasts longer. 


FARMING 


we 


— 


doing good work, but is it? 


De Laval and try this simple test: 
After separating with your old 
separator, wash its bowl and tin- 
ware in the skim-milk, Hold the 
ekim-milk at normal room tem- 
perature and run it through anew 
De Laval. Have the cream thus 
fecovered weighed and tested. 
Then you can tell exactly if your 
old machine is wasting cream, and 
what a new De Laval will save. 


$200 a year. 


your old separator may be running 
all right and you may think it is 
Here is 
an easy way to satisfy yourself. Ask 
your De Laval Agent to bring outa new 


Thousands have tried this plan and om a new 
many have found a new De Laval would a 
increase their cream money from $25 to nearestoffice below. 






Hand-Electric-Belt 
‘69 10°14 pown 
Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 


Payments 


Trade allowance 
made on old sepa- 
rators of any make 
as partial ——— 
De Laval. 

See your De Laval 
or write 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 
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vided below. 


The cost for a renewal policy is the same—$1 per year. 
be renewed from the exact date it expires. 
keep your old policy and we’ll send you receipt for your remittance. 

If you’ve not had this insurance before, please make a cross in the square | 





marked ‘“New’’. 


Please remember that this insurance is entirely separate from your sub- 
Subscription money does not pay for insurance, nor does insurance 


scription. 


money pay for subscription. 


I hereby apply for the $7,500.00 Accident Policy issued by the Continental Life Insurance 
Company exclusively to regular readers of Successful Farming 


certify that 


es ee ee ee ee oe APPLICATION — — — — —— —— ——- 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, INSURANCE SERVICE DEPT., DES MOINES, IOWA 


A. R. SWAINE, REGISTRAR: 


reader of Successful Farming. 


[]NEW 


Successful Farming, Jnsurance Service Dept., Des Moines, lowa) 


PLAY SAFE! USE THIS SERVICE. 
INSURE NOW~— 


As a regular reader of Successful Farming you and members of your family 
can have at very low cost, the protection afforded by Successful Farming’s Special | 
$7,500.00 Travel and Pedestrian Accident Policy. The yearly cost of this Sub- 
scriber’s and Readers’ Insurance Service is only $1. Fill.out the application be- 


lew and mail to us with your remittance of $1. E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


Instructions For Renewing Insurance— 


If you’ve had this insurance during the past year and wish to renew for | 
another year, please indicate that your application is renewal in the space pro- 


A new policy will not be issued— 


I enclose yearly fee of $1 and 
am past 15 years of age, under 70 years of age, not deaf or blind, nor crippled 


to the extent that I cannot travel safely in public places. I certify further that I am a regular 


[ JRENEWAL 


| 
| 





Your policy will 
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Mark Well 


Be sure to get This Mark 
Hyatt Protection in Tractors 


—It Means Enduring, Carefree Bearing Service 


TRACTOR must with- of implements and tractors 
standharduseandmuch —at the vital points where 
abuse. This calls for sturdy shock mustbe absorbed, and 
Hyatt roller bearings. friction overcome. 
For years Hyatt anti-fric- 
tion protection has been Make sure that the tractor 
built into the unseen parts you buy is Hyatt protected. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Pittsburgh Worcester Philadelphia Cleveland Charlotte 


ATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 























As time goes on, more and more 
manufacturers will stamp or tag 
their products with the Mark of 
Hyatt Protection. To guide present 
buyers, all Hyatt-protected imple- 
ments and tractors are listed at 
the margin. 






















BETTER METHODS PAID 


6“ E have more than doubled the aver- 
age production of our henssince we be- 
gan feeding a balanced ration a few years 
ago.” Those are the words of Mrs. Wm. 
McQuate of Ashland county, Ohio. The 
McQuates are farm folks, not professional 
poultry keepers. The keeping of 200 or 
300 chickens has been part of a plan of 
diversification. They also have a herd of 
dairy cows which produces milk for the 
home and for the chickens, and cream for 
the market. They have an orchard that 
furnishes shade for the poultry together 
with fruit for the home and for sale. 

The McQuates did not find it easy to 
adapt a plan of feeding a standard bal- 
anced ration to their poultry. Like thou- 
sands of other good, thrifty farm folks they 
had kept chickens and had fed them liber- 
ally. They had feed in abundance and had 
placed it before their flocks in generous 
aa intities, believing that this constituted 
all that was necessary in feeding. With a 
view of feeding in the most economical 
manner possible, they had used no feeds 
except those grown upon the farm. This 
was false economy as they have since 
proved to their entire satisfaction. 

The system of feeding includes three 
main essentials—a mash, a mixed scratch 
grain and green feed. 

The feeding of a dry mash constitutes 
the biggest change they have made in their 
former plan of feeding. This mash con- 
tains animal protein which seems to be of 
vital importance in any winter poultry 
ration. This animal protein is supplied in 
the form of meat scrap, of which the ra- 
tion they feed contains 20 percent by 
weight. The other ingredients vary some- 
what with market prices but usually in- 
clude 108 poundsof ground oats, 100 pounds 
of ground corn, 100 pounds of middlings 
and 100 pounds of bran, together with 100 
pounds of meatscrap to make 500 pounds 
of the complete mash. This is fed in a self- 
feeder and is before the hens at all times. 
As one might expect, there is a consider- 
able amount of skimmilk available. This 
is fed to the hens as an addition to their 
ration and not as a substitute. 

The Scratch Feed 

It is in mixing the scratch ration that 
the use of home grown feeds is most 
prominent. Corn, wheat and oats are 
standard crops on the McQuate farm and 
usually constitute the grain mixture. To 
make up 500 pounds, there is used 200 
pounds of corn, 200 of oats, and 100 of 
wheat. The reason for using less of wheat 
than of corn or oats is that wheat is usually 
higher in price and the thrifty McQuates 
desire to save on their expense whenever 
possible. 

Only as much grain is fed as the hens 
will clean up readily. By scattering this 
part of the feed in the litter, the hens are 
induced to take exercise. This helps to 
keep them in good condition. 

Lights are used in the henhouse on this 
farm to provide a longer working day. 
The farm is not equipped with electricity 
and in order to meet the situation, two 
rather large lanterns are used. Some 
member of the family goes to the hen- 
house each morning at 6 0’elock and lights 
the lanterns. At dusk the wicks are light- 
ed again and left burning until nine in 
the evening. Thus the chickens are off 
their nests and at work from six in the 
morning until nine at night. This enables 
the hens to eat more than would be pos- 
sible in the ordinary short day of winter. 

The green feed receives a great deal of 
attention in the system the McQuates 
now follow. They have located a root 
cellar under one end of their poultry house. 
This is 14x20 feet and is filled with eab- 
bage and beets. These crops are fed to 


the hens. Should the supply of these be- 
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come exhausted, sprouted oats are used. 
The green feed goes a long way toward 
keeping the hens healthy and thrifty. 

All the hens from the flock are sold each 
year and their places filled with pullets. 
Those pullets are hatched from eggs from 
accredited flocks, which means that the 
flocks are free from white diarrhea and 
tuberculosis and that each hen in those 
flocks has produced 150 eggs or more per 
year. 

It happened that the ground upon which 
a new house recently built was to be lo- 
cated offered opportunity for a root cellar 
under one end, so this was included. Aside 
from that, the house was built st rictly in 
accord with standard specifications. The 
house has plenty of light and a ventilating 
system that changes the air without drafts. 

The plan of feeding and management 
insures a regular supply of eggs. The fact 
that the hens are all of one breed is also an 
advantage. A local produce man pays 
them a nice premium for their eggs. This 
usually amounts to ten cents per dozen 
and it adds very materially to their 
profits—H. E. M., Ind. 








Make sure of the water supply 


CARE AND POULTRY HEALTH 


Good health and the resulting produc- 
tiveness of the poultry flock depends in no 
small measure upon general management. 
So believes Harry A. Sibley, farmer and 
poultryman of Douglas county, Kansas, 
whose regular and systematic attention 
to the physical needs of his flock has been 
a large factor in his success with chickens. 
In the course of his experience with poul- 
try, which has extended over more than 
twenty-five years, Sibley has supplied 
hundreds of farmers with breeding stock, 
besides winning many prizes in large 
shows. This, of course, he could not have 
done with sickly, ailing stock. 

As the first step in having a healthy 
flock, he has always aimed to breed from 
the best foundation birds obtainable, in 
vigor as well as in blood lines. Then, to 
keep them and their offspring well, he de- 
pends upon good care and management. 
Instead of permitting his entire flock, 
which usually consists of about 200 hens 
in winter to run together, he provides sep- 
arate laying rooms and yards for each 
eighteen or twenty birds. Some such 
division of a large flock is a necessity in the 
production of pedigreed poultry in order 
that breeding records may be kept. It 
has, however, other advantages. 

In small pens of poultry there is less 
excitement and crowding due to competi- 
tion for the same roost, the same nest or 
the same morsel of food than where several 
hundred hens range together. The feed, 
too, is more likely to be evenly distributed, 
while there is less danger of one ailing bird 
spreading infection to the entire flock. 
Under Sibley’s arrangement the sick bird 
has a chance to infect only eighteen or 
nineteen. In a small group a sick hen is 
also likely to be noticed more quic kly than 
if flocking with many. When a sick bird 
is found, Sibley removes it from the others 
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at once and, unless the trouble is slight and 
yields readily to treatment, he destroys it 

The laying rooms, which are 8x12 feet, 
provide approximately five square feet of 
floor space for each bird. Each room is 
lighted by a window two feet square and 
by a horizontal opening near the mate f the 
room which is closed only in the most 
severe weather , 

To prevent crowding, all the roosts in 
each laying room are placed at the same 
distance from the floor. In winter the 
droppings*boards are cleaned every day 
and in summer twice a week. The litter 
in which the hens are fed a part of their 
grain is changed as often as necessary to 
keep it fresh and clean. Thru such sani- 
tary measures which include a liberal use 
of whitewash and other disinfectants, 
Sibley leaves little room for disease and 
insect pests to get a start and so safe- 
guards the health and profits of his flock. 

’. M. C., Kans. 


STRAW LOFT POULTRY HOUSE 

To have a poultry house that would 
maintain an even temperature the year 
round, C. J. Miller, Black Hawk county, 
Iowa, built one equipped with a straw 
loft. From the cement floor of Miller’s 
chicken house to the ceiling, the measure- 
ment is six and one-half feet. Woven 
wire stretched over timbers supports a 
layer of straw two and one-half to three 
feet deep to form the ceiling. Between 
the straw and the roof is an open area. At 
either end of the building there is a win- 
dow opening into the loft. Both windows 
remain open at all times to allow for cir- 
culation of air. 

The house has an open front on the 
south equipped with a curtain which may 
be dropped to exclude severe weather. 
Straw in the loft is not packed heavily. 
It prevents drafts from below but allows 
air to change continually. Moisture es- 
apes easily, Miller says, and he never 
has seen frost on the walls of the building. 
In summer the heat is modified greatly 
by the loft. 

A straw loft poultry house should be 
equipped with windows on all sides, 
Miller explains, and he has provided these 
to allow ample sunlight, which is especially 
valuable in winter when the flock is con- 
fined more closely. On the north side 
windows are placed under the roosts. A 
special laying room has been supplied in 
the building, which may be darkened. 

Contrary to the contentions of some, 
Miller has found the straw loft is not a 
harboring place for chicken parasites. He 
explains they will not gather in the straw 
since they don’t like to get that far away 
from the birds. He states that if one 
practices sanitation in the house and 
surroundings, there will be no trouble 
with poultry parasites in any type of 
house.—W. J. H., Iowa. 


USES A SCOOP SHOVEL 


We have found that a large scoop shovel 
for each of our hen houses is a great time 
and labor saver. We use it in mixing the 
mash in the feed room at the end of the 
house, in filling the mash troughs and in 
cleaning out the old litter. 

Our experience with self-feeders for dry 
mash have been so unsatisfactory because 
of packing that we now use open top 
troughs, ten inches wide and eight inches 
deep. A lath nailed along the top edge of 
the sides, extending over the inside half 
an inch, keeps the hens from raking the 
mash out, and a wire stretched lengthawease 
about four inches above. it will prevent 
them from roosting on or getting into the 
trough. 

With this type of feeder, which has to 
be filled every morning, we find the shovel 
very useful. In cleaning out the litter 
once a week, we use the shovel because it 
takes up the fine material and dust which 


is left when a fork is used.—C. F’., Mo. 
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"The best . 
booklever 
read on 


RAISING” 
From Peoria, 
Illinois, Mr. C. 
J. Miller writes, 
“T am enthusiastic about your book 
on poultry feeding. It is the best book 
on this subject I have ever read.—” 
“Feed From Egg to Market ”’ gives 
essential authoritative information 
in concise form that every poultry 


raiser should have. Profusely illustrated, 
written so anyone can understand it. 


FREE 


We will send you this valuable book free on re- 
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quest if you mention your feed dealer’s name. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS CO. 








= Dept. 575, Clinton, Iowa 





SIEB'S GUARANTEED CHIC K§ 


from CERTIFIED HOGAN TESTED 
HE AVY LAYING FLOCKS 


Ew 
Low Prices ‘¥ 
Why Pay More? “= 


Certified chicks from high produc f 
ing stock bred many years for lay- 
ing and exhibition purposes. Tested d 
certified for high egg production. 97% live \ 
delivery. Prepaid. Catalog ree. 
Prices effective June 1: 25 
$5.50 


9.50 
10.50 
11.00 
12. 


es 


EWVouwy~ 
arene 


8585538 


8833388883 
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7.00 33.2 
SIEB’ SHATCHERY, Bor 709 











et SUMMER PRICES 5S ae on Acc _—— — m 
JUNE prod. it 0% Live Delivery east paid : “PRice e s BFFECTIV IVE 


Wh. & Br. Leghorn, Hvy Assorted........ 85 5. 00 30 50 $45.00 
} f Lee 8. Anconaa 10.50 50.00 
Barred Rocks, 5. & R. C. Reds . 6 00 11.50 65.00 
W Rocks & wes jota, Bl. Min a... 6.50 12.50 60.00 
7 Rocks ° . 6.50 12.50 60.00 








Bi: W randot, Wh. Orp... " rel 16.09 


“ 8.00 3 
Last ‘Swance-o ORDER NOW. Ref Ban ik of Pulaski, Mem, 
RAMSEYER HATCHERIES, Box SO, 


PULASKI, IOWA 









e been producing and shipping High Class Vaicks 
h our pure bre d he % An ng flocks to thousands of 
pleased customers. 100% e Delivery Guaranteed. 
Prices Baeetive June ah and Bn 50 190 500 
White Wyandottes and Mi .. $6.25 - $12.00 - $57.00 
t uality Barron White “tl ghorns...... 5.00 « 9.00 - 42.00 


wn & Buff Leghorns 4.50 - 8.50 - 40.00 








na, Anc .. 450 = 8.50 - 40,00 

i White Rocks nor 5.75 ° 11.09 53.00 

C, Reds 53.00 

esorted L 100, $7.50; 500, $36 poe si0'we can Ship c. o.D. 
Express or Parcel Fost. Ref—Commercial Bank. Free Catalog. 


20th CENTURY HATCHERY, BOX F, NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 


Hens and Males now half 
WHITE LEGHOR wice. Thousands of eight 
week old pullets. Also Baby Chicks and Eggs. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 26 years. W inners 
at 16 egg contests. C atalog and special price bulle- 
tin free. I ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
Geo. B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HICKS :50 one aye ad 100 


Balance few days before shipping. BOO KS ORDER prices are 
causing a sensation. 12 kinds. Aceredited. Catalog Free. 
Colonial Poultry Ferms Gox 922, Pleasant Hill, Mo, 


QUALITY CHICKS 


D 2 laying strains. Postpaid per 100:Leghorne 
Di Anconas, Rocks, Reds £10;Orps..Wyan. $11 


rs Lt. Brah mae $*5; Largo Ass'td $7;Catalog Free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
Chix Prices Slashed! 


Allkinds, Guaranteed. Quick service. Catalog free, 
Comfort Hatchery, Box 735, Pleasant Hill, Mo, 


























POULTRY MARKETING 
If you cannot have a_ cooperative 
poultry shipping association for the entire 
year, have one that functions at different 


seasons, says H. G. Seyforth, county 
agent of Pierce county, Wisconsin. Sey- 
forth speaks with authority for he organ- 
ized the Lake Pepin cooperative poultry 
producers association, consisting of more 
than 1,000 farmers in Pierce and Pepin 
counties, Wisconsin. 

Sey forth suggests that the poultry ship- 
ping department be a branch of the co- 
operative livestock shipping association. 
The live poultry transit car can then be 
loaded when there is much live poultry 
to ship. This scheme works particularly 
well if the cooperatives of a county work 
together. Then the car may be loaded at 
several points with a man hired at each 
loading point to receive the live poultry 
and issue weight cards. 

The carload of live poultry is then sold 
on the open market at Chicago. The mem- 
bers are paid pro rata according to the 
card price at the time the poultry is 
loaded. The net price is never less than 
the card price, says Seyforth. He points 
out that a slump in the market price 
during the shipment is taken care of by 
a sinking fund which he believes is neces- 
sary for every successful cooperative 
shipping organization.—O. A. H., Wis. 


RAISING DUCKS 


Ten years ago Mrs. J. Beltz of Nebraska 
bought a couple of ducks. She set the 
eggs under a hen when the ducks began 
to lay. The first hen hatched eight out 
of ten eggs. She tried to raise the young 
ducks but one after another died. Then 
one day she learned that she must use 
green feed and sand. 

Later she set forty eggs and raised | 
thirty-three ducklings. She does not feed 
the young ones until they are thirty-six 
hours old. The first five days she feeds 
them stale bragd soaked in water and 
squeezed dry. with some finely cut grass. 
She has found that young white clover 
and alfalfa are very good. 

After that period she adds a little bran 
and cracked corn’ to the soaked bread. 
This allowance she increases gradually 
until the ducks eat a mash of equal parts 
of cracked corn and bran when two weeks 
old. She adds water to the mash in order 
to make it crumbly, and keeps the drink- 
ing water vessel half full of clean sand. 

She feeds the ducks in the. morning 
before letting them out. In the afternoon 
she feeds them again at 2 p. m. She does 
not wet more mash than necessary to 
feed each time as it gets sour quickly. 
Sour mash has killed some of her duck- 
lings. —Y. P. B., Nebr. 


SHADE FOR GROWING FLOCK 


Henry C. Anderson of Audubon county, 
Iowa, has been very successful in poultry 
raising for the past several years. The 
egg-laying percentage of his f flock of pullets 
in late fall and early winter is practically 
fifty percent. 

Anderson pays particular attention to 
his young, growing flock, for he believes 
that much of a pullet’s laying ability will 
depend on how she has been handled and 
fed from chickhood to maturity. 

He believes in providing plenty of shade 
for the birds during hot days, with the 
natural assumption that a comfortable 
bird will make better growth than one 
that is not. 

Another factor that he considers essen- 
tial, and it is one that is so often neglected 
on many farms after chicks have once 
safely passed the critical stage, is to feed 
the young pullets liberally to promote 
early maturity. He wants them strong 
and full of vitality so that there will be no 
weakening and consequent breaking down 
when they go thru the strain of heavy 
egg-laying later.—W. C. M., Iowa. 
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Smith Hatched 
parsmn CHICKS 


UY sturdy and healthy chicks— 
chicks that are hatched right. Even 
moisture and temperature, and con- 
stantly circulating air, in the Smith 
47,000 insure quality hatching. 
The Smith uses more oxygen in hatching than 
any other machine. Rely on your Smith hatch- 
eryman, he’s a success. If you do not know of 
a Smith hatchery in your vicinity, write us. 
Get acquainted with the Smith 47,000 Incubator 
and Smith Service. The hatchery business offers 
an opportunity for success to progressive 
reliable parties. Write us for particulars. 


The Smith Incy:bator Compeny 


1984 W. 74th St. Se" Cleveland, Ohio 




















ONE MILLION—AMERICAN—INSPECTED 


Guality. >» Keg Preductionand Exhibition Chicks. 40 Popular and 
Rare Breeds. Chicks in Quality Matings as follows, 100% 
Live Delivery—Postpald Summer Prices 60 100 500 

White, Brown, Buff, Black, Leghorns .$5.00 $ 9.00 $44.00 
Barred and Wh. Rocks, Reds, Anconas. 6.00 11.00 53.00 
Blk. Minorca and Langshan, R.I. Whites 7.00 13.00 63.00 
Wh. & Silver Wyandot, Buff Orpington. 7.00 13.00 63.00 
Gol. and Col. Wyandot, White Minorca. 8.50 16.00 77.00 
Lt. Brahma, Andalusian, R. C. Ancona8.50 16.00 77.00 
Heavy Assorted Chicks, $10 per 100 straight. Light Assorted, 
$8.59 per 100. There is still time to put in these Famous 
Nabob 18K Chicks this season if you Aet Quickly. Get our 
Big, Tlustrated 80 Page Catalog for further information on 
Rare Varieties, ete. Member Jaternational B.C. A. Bank Ref. 
| NABOB HATCHERIES, Box A-2, Gambier, Ohio 








a e 
aoe al 
| BETTER ay QUALITY — LOW! — AMERICAN 


eR IN 
RT-O-CULD. Always PURE B 
Full Live Delivery. Ref. Millikin hom 


REDUCED POSTPAID PRICES 50 100 500 

Wh. & Brown Leghorn, Hvy. meas 78 $8.50 $41.50 
Barred Rock, Reds, Anconcas. 6.25 9.50 47.00 
White & Buff Rocks «++ 5.75 10.50 60.00 
White b fay = “ Buff Orpingtons....... 5.75 10.50 60.00 
Aseorted all B: 4.25 7.50 36.00 


eds 
ALSO 12 OTHER VARIETIES. Catalog Free. Order direct from 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY, Box $6, Decatur, It. or Pana, fii, 


URE V ERE Accreoireo — 
From pure bred, vigorous, heavy laying flocks, 
Inspected, Accredited and Blood Tested. Prices 
Effective May 15th. Wh. & Br. Leghorn, 50, 
$5.50; 100, $10; 500, $48.50. Barred Rocks & Reds, 50, $6.50; 100, $12; 
600, $58.50. Wh. Rocks & Wyandots, Buff Orpington, 50, $7.50: 100: 
$14; 500. $68.00. Lt. Brahma, 50, $8.50; 100, $16, 100% Live Delivery 
Postpaid. Order from this ad. Ref.—Bank of Revere. Free Catalog. 
REVERE HATCHERY. Dept. 35. REVERE, MO. 




















From State Accredited fiocks, bred-to-lay, 
purebred, inspected and culled by State In- 
spectors. Postpaid, Full Live Arrival Guaran- 
teed. Wh. Leghorn, Aucona, Heavy Mixed, 50, $5; 100 
$9.50; 500, $45. Barred and ve I &. C Reds 50, $6 

100, $11; 500. $53. Aliso Wh., 8 & Col. Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons ants. R a Whites Low prices. Order right from 
this ad or get Free ¢ —. Bank Reference. 


GHOLSON BROS., Ox 28, BROUGHTON, ILLINOIS 


SEND NO MONEY>"S32°CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C.O.D.and guarantee 100% 

live delivery of sturdy , pure-bred chicks from healt hy bred-to- 

lay flocks. Whit», Brown & Buff Leghorns, 9c. Anconas, 

Barred Rocks, Whit> Rocks, 8.C.Reds, 10e. Buff Rocks, Buff 

Ceaieatens, White Wyandottes, Black any lle. Mixed 
Orders less than 100 chicks, lo amor 

SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box 5S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


















“*THE ART OF POULTRY 
0 BEST VARIETIES. 65 birds won 
28 ribbons in a x Buy Winning, HEAVY Laying, PROF. 


Beautiful Catalog entitled 
RAISING,"’ Free 


IT Paying **GENEVA"’ Chicks . © 1926. Bred, hatched 
and shipped ur oo our Person care and » ot ig = 
W: ite today for our NEW W LOW PRICES. Px pate Fu 
Delivery Gu lanl Get particulars on our “Chic k Touran ce." Ref.— 


Bank of Geneva. Member International B. C. Ass 


THE GENEVA HATCHERIES, Box 36, GE NEVA, INDIANA 


BABY CHICK 20,000 weekly Postpaid 

per 100.8.C. White, Buff 
$2 and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $10. Barred and 
White Rocks, R.I.Reds, $12. Buff Or ingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Blac Minor- 
cas, $13.Mixed, $8.Heavy Mixed, $10.50. Free 
Catalog Golden Rule Hatchery, Rox 1, Bucyras, Ohic 








> 7 years’ reputation, c 
BUY Pp accredited 


SUPERIOR 


flocks, heavy laying strains of best 
type and color.I3 varieties priced to 
CHICKS please Live arrival guaranteed. 
THIS 2 INFORMATIVE CATALOG FREE, 
YEAR Superior Poultry Co.,B-827,Windsor,Mo. 


SHINN CHICKS 








aF2E EPE-~*=z 


ree 7. 
Shinn FARES feb toe MP. - Free 


GHIX SENT,C.0, 


reentop, oo" linesourt 
Wh.,Br. Buff Legs. Anc. 


¢ 100 $8.50. Reds, Rocks, 
. Capper’s Hatchery, EKigin,Ia. 























POULTRY RAISERS AS FARMERS 


That a farm is principally devoted to 
the production of poultry and or does 
not deprive the operator of his le , status 
as a farmer, according to a late d ecision 
handed down by the Indiana Supreme 
Court in the case of Fleckles vs. Hille, 
149 Northeastern Reporter, 915. 

The importance of the decision lay in 
the fact that if defendants were not 
“farmers,” plaintiff, an injured employee, 
would have had a valid claim against 
them under the Workmen’s Compensation 
law, which makes most employers liable 
for accidents to their workers, regardless 
of whether the same be caused by careless- 
ness of the employer. The Indiana law, 
like similar statutes in other states, ex- 
empts ‘farm or agricultural employees” 
from the operation of the law. (The 
statutes of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
perhapsof afe »w other states, permit farm- 
oa and their employees to be governed 
by the lawif they voluntarily choose to do 
so, thereby making the farmer liable for 
accidents not due to his fault, but limiting 
his money liability where accidents are 
due to his fault.) 

Defendants operated a forty-acre tract, 
one-fourth being cultivated and poultry 
production being their principal business. 
P laintiff assisted in all the work, including 
the planting and cultivation of crops, cut- 
ting weeds, caring for the poultry, etc. 
While handling sacks of feed plaintiff was 
injured—apparently thru no fault of his 
employers. He claimed an award under 
the Compensation Law and the Industrial 
Board of the state ruled that he was so 
entitled. But the Supreme Court re- 
ve rsed the decision. The court said: 

‘The term ‘agriculture’ is defined as the 
art or science of cultivating the soil, 
including the planting of seed, the har- 
vesting of crops, and the raising, feeding 
and management of livestock or poul- 
try. 

“The fact that appellants [the em- 
ployers], in the operation of the farm, 
specialized in the production of poultry 
did not under the facts of this case, take 
them or their employ ees out of the agri- 
cultural class.”’ 

Since the Bankruptcy Act provides that 
one principally engaged in farming is not 
subject to involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings at the instance of his creditors, 
as distinguished from a voluntary bank- 
ruptey proceeding, which may be filed by 
an insolvent farmer, the Indiana decision 
is to be taken as indicating that the oper- 
ator of a poultry farm is not subject to 
involuntary bankruptcy proceedings.— 
1... 


FEEDS SHEAF WHEAT 


“We never thresh our wheat for the 
chickens,” said Mrs. H. F. Farnsworth, 
of Johnson county, Missouri. ‘We feed 
it in the sheaf and it certainly gives the 
hens exercise to get the grain. Then it 
furnishes fresh litter for the cracked corn, 
kafir and whatever scratch grain we may 
feed in addition. We store the sheaves in 
a building near the poultry house for 
winter feeding. We clip the twine when 
feeding but do not scatter the bundles, 
leaving that for the hens.”—C. F., Mo. 


‘Plenty of range with some choice as 
to their feeds is one of the best ways to 
success with sheep,”’ says John Kissack, 
DeWitt county, Illinois. Kissack came 
from the Isle of Man where sheep raising 
is one of the main agricultural pursuits. 

“While the sheep eat soybeans in my corn 
fields and rape in the oats stubble, they 
are doing the job of fertilizing my soil. 
Sheep are the best class of livestock for 
the land,”’ he says. His wool crop this 
season brought him $500, a by-product 
of mutton.—G. C. T., Ill. 
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\ uber My 


Only °5 2° 
and No Further Pay- 


ments Until Oct. Ist. 
Buys Any Witte Engine 


Up to y H-P.—The nin Engine = 
For 42 years I have been 
building ENGINES which 
thousands of farmers have 
pronounced the most de- 
pendable and economical 
in the world. But this 
WITTE Engine is 
the masterpiece of 
4 - ae i ‘ really yr 
a mechanical marvel and [ am so proud o on Kerosene 
~ perfection that I want every farmer to Runs on 
ave one. 


. Scientific factory methods and huge pro- : 
uction enable me to price this master engine so 

any man can afford to own it. It will do almost N ote these P. oints 
every kind of work on the farm. It’s economical STARTS easy in coldest 

in operation. Completely equipped with WICO weather. Special pie- 


fon construction means 
seen speed and power regulator and throttling Sens paneer fos Seco feck 


Speed regulator enables 
And I am so positive that it will stand up it to be used on lightest 
and deliver the goods under ali conditions, hot or 










Jobs as well as the heav- 


cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an IRON po a ee ig 
CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. Clad Lifetime Guarantee. 
All Sizes ~ 2 to 25 H-P. 


Remember — 73 vccent 
until October Ist—and then a year to pay if you wish. 


The best advertising I can do is to have people boosting 





























; RAPA IMIPMLMFAIMPIPESMIMLIMEIAINS ; this wonderful engine in every y county in America, so you can buy “ 
practically your owr terms, with nearly a year to pay. n my libera 

g S ecial a T Y E ® day cnet poopeshion nal $5.00 will bring it to you, and the low balance 
§ p @ can be split up into sma  —_— to suit. Scrap your old engine and 
$ F tures ¢ paya little on the 
2 ea 4 as my plan this master WITTE Engine will literally 
@ Only 6 of the50 Special § pay for itself, and make you a big profit besides, in 
é WITTE Features: $ the first year. Simply send me your name and ad- 
é 1—Light Welght Yet Durable § dress—a card willo—to get a free copy of my big illustrated book that 
2 § gives real engine facts. No obligation to you—the risk is all mine. Or, 
z 2—Valves-In-Head é if you are interested, ask for our Log and Tree Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig, or 
5 -— Governer, giv- é Pump Catalogs, ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 

7 even speed q 
é > | Quick Shipments made from Kansas City or Pittsburg office, or 
g 4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-0il, & from nearest of these WITTE warehouses: Albany, N. Y. Tre nton, 
§ Gasoline or Distillate En- @ | N.4J., Bangor, Me., New York. N.Y., Richmond, Va. , Atlant a, Ga. 
> cine ¢ Tampa, Fla., New Orle: ans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., Denver, 

Solo., inneapolis, Minn. . Bill Mont., Portland, O7 . 

§ a : Los Angeles, California. i BS as — 

q 
3 7 
@ ¢—Set haastag Carertor WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

PIPSIGSSPDIPSPSEPPPOE 1613 Witte Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





1613 Empire Bldg., 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
1613 Witte Bidg., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Succenahiil Senntnn. | 
‘| Will Please You As It 
| | Pleases Others 


“‘We have had Successful Farming over fif- 
teen years, and there is not another farm 
paper its equal. Especially do we value 
your no tobacco advertising policy, mak- 
ing your papers clean reading for our 





Combs, Rough | 
Plumage, Shriveled 
Shanks are signs of 
Round Worm infected poul- | 
try. Fora quick, easy reli- 
able cure use “Gold Leaf” | 


















| boys and girls. Reading other papers on 
i Tobacco Powder. Iti high | J the subject is like a hot dusty day, but | 
n nicotine strength, does not reading yours is like after a refreshing 


| deteriorate with age, easy to rain when the air is full of ozone, because 
= pon needs we and your moral tone is so high and e levating, 
. you sp yt oO its ns 
order, 2Ibs., 25c: 10 Ibs., $1. 15 ae ae ey Helou Bache. 
Parcel Post extra. TOBACCO | 
66 
Gold Leaf” T9BASCO 


Tobacco By-Products & Chem. Corp, 


oncenceennsconnsononses 





“In my estimation, Successful Farming is 
Incorperat Reston, ‘ ee one = = month just 
yet r chuck Tu of vaiuabie iniormation, not 

Louisville, Ky. only on farming, but we find many diff- | 

| erent kinds of information, we can’t well | 

afford to miss. My husband and son both | 
Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, like it fine, altho son is only nine years 
a patent patch for instantly mendin +P ¥ all of age, he reads the paper with great in- 
utensils. Sample package free. Cor. terest. We do appreciate getting so much 


good common sense information at so 
small a price, 80 consider us as life long 
subscribers.”’ 


MFG. CO., Dept. 309. Amsterdam, N. y= 











—Mrs. Gust Roning, Montana. 

















0.0. Pay after you see chicks. 
eee selected. Write for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatehery 355 4th St.,Lexington,Ky 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


ANOTHER WET GONE 

I was just going to renew for your S. F., but after 
reading your idea of straw votes on prohibition I 
have changed my mind. So you don’t have to send 
it any more, for I am for wet and 60 percent at 
that, and I never thought of sending my vote, or 
straw vote as you call it. 

There are more dries that would send in their 
votes if they were not making the moonshine them- 
selves. I know men around here that never went 
in a saloon when it was wet, but now they zo to 
such places where they sell it, and peddle it £ ~~ 
selves. No wonder they want to be prohibition. 
So, there’s the long and the short of your whole 
big prohibition business.—A. W., Wis. 


PAID FOR LIFE 

Just one prescription for clover bloat in one of 
the fall numbers, September, I believe, paid for it 
more years than I shall ever live to need your paper. 
The prescription was sent you by A. B. E., Iowa, 
and is just as he, or she, claims it to be. I never 
thought the cow would live. All the time we were 
giving her the emulsion As: 1 eup of kerosene in one 
pint of sweet milk, as A. B. E.’s recipe called for, 
for I had to . : ages sour buttermilk first. But 
it worked!—F. , Minn. 


SUGGESTS A CALENDAR 
In the May number of the S. F. I saw the article 
of the daylight saving time. A year has 52 weeks 
and one day, a leap year has 52 weeks and two days. 
If we begin the year of 1928 with thirteen months, 














that year may be called Sunday and Monday 
year, for each month of ~ first part of the year 
will begin on Sunday, and each month of the last 
part of the year will’ begin on Monday.The year 


1929 may be called Tuesday year, for each month 
thruout the year will begin on Tuesday. 

By thus calling the years, the people can remem- 
ber the years better. I'd like to see the calendar 
divided into four seasons, the first of 91 days 
(13 weeks), the last season of 92 days; in leap years 
the second season would be of 92 days also.— 
J. H. 8., Kans. 


WHO ARE “INTOLERANTS’’? 

Unless you belong to that intolerant “‘Ruin or 
Rule”’ class, I suppose we all want to be fair. 

Now, your comment on that straw vote proposi- 
tion is partly correct, insofar as its reliability is 
concerned, but that the liberal minded and free 
thinking people (whom you class as wets) should 
strain themselves to cast their votes against in- 
tolerance and vice (bootlegging and prohibition) 
is completely erroneous. The fact is that they 
comprise seven-eighths of our population and if 
they asserted themselves the bootleggers and in- 
tolerants would hardly be an iota. The real boot- 
legger and the prohibitionists are one so far as liquor 
is concerned. Anyone caught with a flask of liquor 
or a gallon of wine may be arrested for bootlegging, 
but any real bootlegger handling thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of liquor 
is only occasionally assessed a minimum percentage 
for a show. 

The bootleggers and intolerants j join in opposition 
of light wines and beer, because it would cut too 
much into strong liquor and not leave enough 
profit for divvy between them. 

It is an absurd comparison between regulating 
public traffic by law and regulating what a person 
may eat and drink in his home, which, according 
to constitutional rights, should be inviolate. 

ours for temperance in all things. ‘Use of 
bread and wine is life.” ‘‘Abuse of either is damna- 
tion.’’ Let us have less of Mother country business. 
America for Americans.—No name. 

{[Comment—Writers of letters of this type fre- 
quently do not sign their names.—Editor. 


APPROVES THE MEREDITH PLAN 

I am familiar with those farm papers claiming 
the largest circulation and bein of exit scope 
as well as some more suited to their own individual 
territory, and of them all, the editorials appearing 
in 8. F. seem to me to cover a wider field, written 
in a dignified style with a certain poise of manner 
and broadmindedness that must appeal to thinking 
people everywhere. 

You also asked for an expression of opinion as 
to your articles, ‘Putting Agriculture on a Business 
Basis.” For a long time | kept track of all the vari- 
ous schemes put forth and the arguments pro and 
con and several fool bills introduced in congress, 
and got so disgusted that I gave up hoping. Not- 
withstanding your good work as Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the greatest president the country 
ever had, I hadn't faith that anyone would solve 
the difficulty. However, a rain today gave me the 
time to read the articles which I had saved for a 
neg time. It seems to me you have got the right 
idea. 

As I see it, the farmers of the great prairie west 
have paid out hundreds of millions of dollars in 
extra prices on protected articles, including lumber, 
without any benefit to themselves. No tariff, un- 


less prohibitive, can boost the price of agricultural 





products, of which we have a surplus, and that 
could only apply under a plan like yours. 

I once knew a man who became very rich, 
When the price of cattle, h sheep, wheat, etc. 
began to soar, he went is ie the ow or food 
product that had slumped in price. When others 
a oing out, he went in. Result—prosperity and 
_— It However, most farmers are not built that 


i (= told numerous friends in various states 
about this man but never knew more than one or 
two to adopt his plan. Mostly they would remark 
that it was no doubt a good plan. They seemed to 
regard it a good deal as one old lady did the 
sermons—she was not particularly pious or pleasant 
woman but when she heard a sermon by a minister 
who got right down to cases and admonished his 
congregation to cease from evil ways and pointed 
out certain evils, she would lovedielier say, “Well, 
that ought to make them see the evil of their ways,” 
or something vo that effect. She did not count 
herself as one of “‘them,”’ apparently. | 

Perhaps your plan would set farmers to studying 
whether they could afford to raise wheat, for in- 
stance, at a certain price, or whether something 
else would better fit in. There - great possibilities 
in your plan, Mr. Mero2dith, and while you may be 
ahead of your time, I have a kind of a hunch that 
eventually the thing will be successfully worked 
out along the lines indicated.—E. E. P., So. Dak. 


AGAINST PRICE-FIXING 

I could write you a lot of trash about what I 
think of your idea of handling surplus, but I do 
not really know what is best. From the way things 
turned out for the farmers after the price set on 
wheat, I think we better not have any price fixing 
of any sort whatsoever. I did not believe in it then 
and neither do I now. We can set our individual 

rice and if we do not sell we have to stand our 
oss. Cooperation is about the only system in both 
buying and selling that I can see will hel perma- 
nently and also in the amount raised. ie more 
government clerks we have to pay the more taxes 
we pay. These come to us ante indirectly and 
Lord knows the direct ones are enough. 

We have voted for an immense lot of hard roads. 
They are a good thing, but mostly for the city 
pores that like to ride. We pay for that indirectly 
in buying most anything. Jp-to-date farming 
means lots of money for machinery. If there is 
nothing in so much working the land why not let 
some trees grow and we will not have to buy so 
much coal. We must grow more timber soon and 
the sooner we start the sooner we will have it.— 


Me Bee Ley 


BELIEVES IN ORGANIZATION ~» 
Your plan to help the farmers looks as good as 
any plan I have heard of, but some of the congress- 
men will jump on that with both feet and say it is 
subsidy or class legislation. Now I believe in or- 
ganization; if the farmers would organize, they 
could pool their grain, or have it stored in ware- 
houses, so it could be shipped — day, regardless 
of the condition of country roads “Ot course, it 
would have to be insured, and a commission ap- 
pointed to advise the farmers how much grain, 
more or less, there might be a demand for and at 
what price.—F. H. K., Mo. 


FARMING A BUSINESS 

I read your article in the February issue entitled 
*‘Putting Agriculture on a Business Basis.”’ I sure 
am glad to see that someone has finally woke up to 
the fact that farming is a business. I think that too 
many farmers look upon their vocation as only a 
means of making a meager living, and when farm 
produce is down and oars they have to buy 
is up, they cannot make both ends meet, and 
wonder why. The great question is, how can this be 
remedied. The only solution to the problem, in the 
estimation of the writer, is to follow along the lines 
you have suggested in this wonderful article and 
put all lines of farming on a business basis, the 
same as all businesses that the farmer has trans- 
actions with.—Mrs. R. G. 8., Wis. 


LEAVE THE CALENDAR ALONE 

There was some bunk in your paper about 
changing our calendar and making thirteen months 
instead of twelve. Now this is an erroneous, 
absurd idea. It would not suit the common every- 
day, stay-at-home people. Talk about being con- 
fused, we would be confused if the change was 
made as it would spoil our history study dates, 
would seem unnatural on the 4th of July, Decora- 
tion or memorial day, birthdays of our great men, 
even the children's a. 

We are the people. It makes no differerce what 
other nations want to do or say, it is our, twelve 
months in the year. Let good enough alcne. Who 
wants to do this? oe has authority? Curely not 
the common Thi months to make 
a year, but the ainely number thirtcen and a 
month named Sol. We might as well | ave a gal 
named Bill, and besides, 28 by 13 is 364 days; one 
day is left over, so in four years instead of one day 
we have five, not enough to make a week, so your 
new calendar would j jump cogs. 

Twelve has always been a definite number ever 
since the beginning of time. There weie the twelve 
— of Israel, the twelve apostle: in the 2ist 

_ of Revelations, 12th verse. Mention is 

- of twelve gates to the oity of Jerusalem, an 
Swelve angels’ names written thereon, of the qwelve 
apostles, and the wall had twelve foundations and 
he measured the city twelve thousand furlongs. 





The 2ist chapter and 21st verse says, ‘‘And t 
twelve gates were twelve pearls. Every sever:! 
gate was one of pearl and the street of the cit 
was pure gold as it were transparent glass.”’ 

We have the seasons, four pretty well divid: 
yesterday, now, today and forever, so don’t ma 
any change. Let good enough alone. It would 
take the spice out of life. Would spoil Tom 
Sally's Rt ing lose the novelty of chang« 
W. L. , Ind. 


HOW WE PLAN TO BUY A FARM 
We want to be farmers, my husband and I, so 
we have set out to gain our goal. My husba: 
used to work as a farm hand when he was a bo) 


~but I was never on a farm longer than a week at 


time. I have always lived in a small town ar 
thought farm life impossible until my husbar 
taught me better. Now I am as eager as he to g 
on a farm of our own, and so we have started savi 
dimes. 

I suggested one day that Charles, my husband 
give me all the dimes he got hold of and he said 
“Why not get one of those clocks at the bank, that 
will not run unless money is put in it every day?” 
To this plan I agreed, and the clock was purchased 
brought home and set on a shelf, and into it go: 
all dimes we get hold of, even if we have to brea! 
a bill to do it. 

The kind of farm we have in mind is about fort 
acres, or not more than eighty, as Charles thir ke 8 
this is about all one man can handle successfully 
Some timber land is preferable so we can cut and 
sell wood to help pay for the place, and then w 
ylan to set out fruit trees, strawberries, b lack 
»erries, etc.; also raise our own corn and alfa! 
for feed, and feed this to our pigs and chickens 
We want three or four purebred Jersey milk cows 
purebred chickens and purebred hogs. 

We do not expect to get all this in one day, 
however, as we will not have much capital, but 
will have to acquire it gradually. We want a plac« 
to raise the three children we have, and, of course, 
the kiddies want a pony and a C ollie dog. 

e have not decided on the section of the country 
in which we wish to settle, but I think we mal 
take a trip to southern Missouri this summer t: 
see what we can do, for we ay ! must have a 
farm of our own.—Mrs. C. 8. K., Kans. 


FIRST OF ALL 
Of all my magazines, this one comes first. Any- 
thing I want to know I just go to my shelf and be- 
gin to look them over. This month’s cover is very 
pretty. I often see where someone is complaining 
about the name being written on the cover. | 
think it is so mean to want to frame the pictures 
don’t want to show where they came from 
Why not frame the name and price and someon 
else would see, love and get to know this paper or 
book?—A. F. 


WOULD USE CORN SUGAR 

It’s a good plan to use all the corn sugar we can 
and get that industry on a good basis. It seems to 
me we should let the St. Lawrence waverway alone 
until our shipping on the great Mississippi and 
tributaries is on a good financial basis. With the 
Panama canal we can ship to all parts of the globe 

Again, in bank failures the ofte ials of the bank 
should be made to pay the expense of examining 
the bank. Depositors should get their share | 
what money there is wnen the door is closed and 
— should pay any expense incurred.—A. 

inn 





LIKES BEDTIME STORIES 
I have thought I would write to the Bulletin 
many times. Peoples’ ideas differ so much; that's 
what makes it so interesting. Some are very amus- 
ing letters. 
think 8. F.a fine farm paper and at such a low 
price. I wouldn't think of doing without the peper 
as I like to read it from first to last page. I hope 
you won't agree with the one who asked you to 
eave out the bedtime stories. They are as interest- 
ing for the kiddies as others would be for her. And 
as to L. L., I've known men who mortgaged 
their farms, perhaps not exactly to buy booze, but 
all money went for booze, and other things must 
be bought. None of my folks ever used it but I 
surely wish some way could be fixed to compel them 
to quit making it. That’s the only way some folks 
will ever quite using it. And I expect when the 
world comes to an end will be when it will be no 
longer made, and not before.—Mrs. E. W., Iowa. 


SAVED A VALUABLE COW 

We have had the paper for the last eighteen years 
and would not be without it. The “Birdseye Views 
of Distant Countries” are worth more than the 
cost of the paper. We also find many helpful hints 
and an article on how to cure bloat some time last 
year saved us a valuable cow. Thank a hae for put- 
ting out such a clean paper.—W. Minn. 


The plans which you sent me on request for our 
junior and senior banquet were a wonderful 
success. Thank you many times over again.— 

V., So. Dak. 


Last summer I asked for some games to play at a 
were. You sent them and I was very much leased 

e all enjoyed them. Your column is really very 
wonderful. I always read it. I hope it will always 
continue. The only trouble is it is so very short. 

I always F. . one of the very best 
papers I ever read.—J. K., Wis. 
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fer Poowemnion? Transportation 


ATTA TO CHEVROLET 
ASTALY 


(Quality Features 
found only in Chevrolet 


ie 5508 


With its special truck-type construction—with 





Quality Features 
Typical of 
‘the Finest Truck 
Construction 
3-speed transmission 

—disc clutch. 


Powerful valve-in- 
head motor. 


Positive motor lubri- 
cation by a combined 
pump and splash sys- 
tem. 
















Positive cooling in all 
weather by a water 


numerous quality features found only on higher- 
priced trucks of equally modern design, the 








ump and extra-large Chevrolet One-Ton Truck gives definite assur- 
en Saiemen” ance of d — haulage plus the vital ad- 
Positive, reliable, vantages of low up-keep and slow depreciation. 


semi-reversible steer- 
ing control. 
Extra-large, equal- 
ized brakes. 


No other ec is more ideally fitted for farm 
use. Its powerful valve-in-head motor pulls the 
load over the fields and rough roads easily, de- 
Big,eversiserearaxie pendably and economically. Visit the nearest 
with spiral cut, bevel Chevrolet dealer and learn the importance of 
gears. the quality features found only in Chevrolet at 
Chrome Vanadium the Chevrolet price. 

steel springs. CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Full-length deep Division of General Motors Corporation 


channel sieel frame, 
rigidly braced. 


Alemite lubrication. 














Cc HEVROLET 
=t TRUCKS * 


Worlds Largest Builder of Gear-shift Cars 
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We always had a 
While Mountain 


Freezer” - 





WOMEN have depended 

upon the White Mountain 
Freezer for many years to set be- 
fore their friends the tempting, 
dainty dishes so dear to the 
woman's heart. 

With a New Design WHITE 
MOUNTAIN Triple Motion 
Freezer in your home, you need 
never be at a loss what to serve, 
and will be sure it is pure and 
wholesome. 


Let your dealer demonstrate the new 
features of the White Mountain Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





: eer. 


GRAND 


We have been 89 years 
at one job —constantly 
improving the design 
and good working quali- 


ties of Grand Detour 
Tillage Tools. 


DET 


Tillag UR 


an OF -S— 3 a 8 4 ST dD Le 
eee NE co. NC 
Es 
DIXON 


NOTICE ~WE WANT 


KNOW THAT 








Send Mocel or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644G STREET, WASHINGTON,D.C, 
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SHRUBS FOR MANY PLACES 


The various shrubs used for farmstead 
planting may be classified according to 
their height, general characteristics, and 
so on into groups for different purposes. 

Some shrubs are ideal as screens to 
shut off somewhat the barnyard or service 
yard from the yard about the house. Other 
shrubs are most attractive for foundation 
planting. Still others are valuable for 
planting in the angles of walks, drives, and 
so on. Still others are attractive as speci- 
men plants. 

Regardless of the fact that certain of 
the shrubs are almost ideal as specimen 
plants, the large majority of them are more 
effective, and better yet more easily grown 
from the standpoint of the farmer, when 
planted in clumps or masses than when 
planted singly. 

Those located in sections where more 
moderate winter temperatures prevail are 
are not particularly confined to a certain 
or short list of shrubs. They are usually 
able to grow not only the very hardiest 
shrubs, but some of the more tender ones. 

Those who live in the colder sections of 
the north central states must confine their 
planting for greatest success to some of 
the hardier shrubs. 

The Ornamental Hedge 

An ornamental hedge is frequently very 
effective in handling the farmers’ land- 
scape problems. Such a hedge may screen 
the feed lots and feeding floors, etc., from 
the house yard. Shrubs particularly desir- 
able for ornamental hedge planting in- 
clude the honeysuckle, Japanese bar- 
berry, buckthorn, Siberian pea tree, and 
even red cedar is used, tho in an apple 
section red cedar is usually taboo. The 
honeysuckle and the Japanese barberry 
are desirable for the lower hedges, partic- 
ularly the Japanese barberry, as it is most 
attractive with its fine red fruit which 
remains on during the winter. The pea 
tree is especially suited for a rather high 
hedge or screen, and if you have a place 
where you know that it is going to be hard 
to grow anything, the Siberian pea tree is 
well worth considering. 

Buckthorn is a somewhat questionable 
plant, because it happens that it is a host 
of the leaf rust of oats. It is unfortunate 
that this is the case, as its growth is dense 
and stiff, so that a good hedge of buck- 
thorn will turn stock. Not only that, but 
it will grow to a height of twelve to fifteen 
feet, and makes a dense screen having 
considerable effect in the way of a wind- 
break. There are rust-resistant varieties 
of oats which have been developed, and 
probably buckthorn still can be considered 
as being among the desirable plants for 
ornamental hedges, and also for shelter 
hedges for stock. 

For the latter purpose, in addition to 
the buckthorn, and the pea tree, golden 
willow and Russian olive are frequently 
used, makiag high, rather dense hedges. 

General Purpose Shrubs 

Coming more especially to the orna- 
mental division of shrubs, certain ones 
must be listed among the flowering shrubs, 
but most of them can also be used in 
hedges and for general planting purposes. 
In particular there are lilacs, spirea, hy- 
drangea, honeysuckle, flowering currant, 
the flowering almond, black haw, mock 
orange, and so on. All of these are hardy, | 1! 
and there is as large a variety in the above 
list as one could desire for a beginning at 
least. 

Certain shrubs are particularly attrac- 








tive from the standpoint of their fall and 
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Opens Fruit Jars Easily 


Each Presto Magic Opener Jar Ring is mark- 
ed. The red ring has a large white lip—the 
white rfhg has a red lip. The Presto Mark 
is your guarantee of quality. Presto rings 
always have the grip and stretch essential to 


successful canning. And no matter how 
tightly a cap may be stuck—it always comes 
off easily. A pull on the large Presto lip 
stretches the ring—lets the air in—and 
breaks the tightest seal, Approved for all 
home canning—Presto Rings are ideal for 
either bail or screw capped jars. 


3 dozen for 30 cents 


Ask your dealer for the improved Presto 
ing. It costs no more a an ordinary jar 
ting. If he can’t suppl — send 30¢ in 
stamps — dealer's name 
we will mail you 
3 dozen Presto 
Rings postpaid, 

Dept, F-2 
CUPPLES CO. 
Manufacturers 


St.Louis,U.S.A. 
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No More Skidding Garters! 


AGRIPPA-WEB makes garters act in an 
entirely new way—and only in Bostons can 
this web be had. Even when worn very loose 
it will not slip. It cannot curl and yet it is 
remarkably soft and light. Here in factis the 
first comfortable ventilated web garter. 


In many pleasing colors, 50c the pair. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for 
li the Family. 




















How Did Your Garters Look This Morning? 























Write for our Guide Booxs and “‘Record 
of Invention Blank” before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch for 
ion and Instructions Free. Te me pessomebes. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasiincton,’o. c 





“The winners of the Prize Contest conducted by 
Burton-Page Cu. of Chicago, Ill. which closed at 
midnight April SOth were as follows: ist ze—Emil 
George, Ejlensbure, Wash.; 2nd prize—E. A. Abney, 
Lubbock, Tex.; 3rd prize—Wm. E. Prebyl, Odell, Nebr. 











winter effect. Among these may be listed } 
the Japanese barberry, mentoned above, | 
the red dogwood, sumac, thorn apple, | 
rosa rugosa, high bush cranberry, snow- 
berry, wild rose, thorn apple. 

There are a number of shrubs native 
to the region of severe winters. Shrubs 
such as dewberry, choke cherry, Buffalo 
berry, ninebark, wolf berry, sand cherry, 
and others as well. Some are large, others 
are small, but they are all valuable plant 
materials. Where the larger of these 
natives are considered, it must usually 
be in connection with a screen, or hedge, 
but the smaller ones are most attractive 
in the shrubbery border, and “to mix in 
with the foundation planting. 

The snowberry and the Indian currant 
or buckbrush are very useful for founda- 
tion planting, and from the standpoint 
of hardiness, you certainly could find no 
fault with either of them. 


The Vines 

When considering plant materials, do 
not forget the valuable vines always avail- 
able for covering fences, walls, and so on. 
The Virginia creeper is hardy over most 
of the United States, and the variety 
known as Engleman’s ivy also clings to 
brick, masonry and stucco without sup- 
port. In the fall the bright red and other 
brilliant colors of the ivy are a glorious 
addition to the rural landscape. 

Wild grapes are excellent vines for 





walls, fences and so on, and with a little 
cultivation they will furnish an excellent 
quality of fruit. Perhaps the commercial 
vineyardist would say a fair or poor 
quality of fruit but there are still some of 
us who really like a wild grape a little 
better than any other kind. You would be 
surprised, by the way, how a little cultiva- 
tion seems to increase the size of wild 
grapes when planted around the place. 

Bittersweet, the attractive vine carrying 
the showy red-orange fruit which remains 
on the vine until midwinter is very hardy. 
This is the vine there is such a scramble 
for by themembers of every picnic party 
that goes out from the city in the winter 
This is fine for growing over a trellis or | 
arbor or it may be allowed to climb among 
the trees. The clematis or varieties of | 
clematis are hardy and are valuable for | 
training over porches, fences, etc. 

It is not, necessary to make a big splurge 
and get a whole lot of shrubs and trees, 
vines, ete., on the place all at one time. 
You can just as well do the job on the in- 
stallment plan if money for the purchase of 
a large number of shrubs is not available. 

However, every dollar you spend for 
good hardy shrubs to plant in appropriate 
locations about your farmstead may be 
considered a dollar invested. It is an in- 
vestment in appearance, and those of us 
who live in the country might just as well 
get it into our heads that our business is 
pretty largely judged by the appearance 
of our business front. 





THE PERENNIAL PEA 


I often wonder why the perennial flow- 
ering pea is not more popular. It is a 
perennial that must be grown from seeds. 
While not easily transplanted, the seeds 
grow readily and the plants will bloom the 
second season and keep on blooming for 
years. 

One year we had a row from which we 
permitted children and others to pick 
flowers freely. They often broke off 
branches with the flowers and the row 
looked quite ragged, but I never saw flow- 
ers to equal them. They were very large 
with stems often nearly a foot long, and 
they bloomed all summer. One year when 
seeds were allowed to ripen-and no vine 
was cut away, the flowers were much 
smaller, the vine more uniform but ex- 
ceedingly crowded, and the blooming 
Season much shorter. It is especially 
important to keep all the flowers picked 
before seed pods form.—L. H. C., Kans. 
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Your Bank 
Deposits Can 
Be Made Safe— 


HE State of Nebraska has a bank guarantee law which pro- 
tects depositors of banks ®perating under the law. It has been in 
operation for sixteen years andwhile there have been bank fail- 
ures among these banks, the depositors have not lost a single dollar. 








We believe a similar law should be enacted in every state. 
You have a right to know, when you put your money into the bank, 
that it is safe. You or some of your close friends have undoubtedly 
had the unfortunate experience of losing money because of a bank 
failure. You know the hardships caused by the needless loss of 
hard-earned dollars. 


It could doubtless be proved that bank failures have cansed 
more farm failures than low prices and poor crops. The instances 
of tragic loss of funds, savings for every worth while purpose, are 
too numerous to mention. 


Read These 
Articles— 


A series of articles written by Alson Secor started in the June 
number of Successful Farming. This, the July number, contains the 
second of the series. Other articles will follow in August and Sep- 
tember. We want everyone of our readers to know the true story of 
the bank guarantee laws. These articles tell why the bank guaran- 
tee laws have failed in many states and why the Nebraska law has 
been succesful. 


You trust your banker with your savings and your capital. He 
demands security when you borrow money from him. This is no 
more than right, but you should have the same privilege of demand- 
ing security from your banker when you trust your money with him. 


Investigate This 
Law— 


Read the bank articles in Successful Farming carefully. Dis- 
cuss them with your friends and with the bankers. Demand that 
your legislators thoroughly investigate the Nebraska law. Do not 
let them cite the story of failures in other states—hold them to the 
one state law that has been successful. 

See to it that your legislators thoroughly understand the suc- 
cessful operation of the Nebraska law and that they pledge them- 
selves to its enaction in your own state. 

Show these articles to your friends who are not readers of 
Successful Farming. Suggest that they too, thoroughly familiarize 
themselves with the history of bank guarantee laws. 


Let’s all work together to do away with the direful results of 
losses by bank failures. 


Successful Farming 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Ia. 
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ix famous cooking experts agree 


Pacific Coast, Gulf of Mexico, 
New England, and Lake 
Michigan! Six of the country’s 
foremost cooking authorities 
participated in a novel cooking 
test. And each, in her own 
kitchen, reached the same con- 
cluston. Read what was done. 







Picrorev left to right — Miss RosA MICHAELIS, New Orleans; 


















Mrs. SARAH TYSON RorRER, Philadelphia; Miss Lucy G. ALLEN, 
Boston ; MrS. BELLE DEGRAP, San Francisco; MisS MARGARET 
ALLEN HALL, Battle Creek; and MRS. KATE B. VAUGHN, Los Angeles. 


IX FAMOUS COOKS, with many 
years of practical cooking experi- 
ence, subjected the Perfection Stove 

to cooking tests far more rigorous than 
the average woman ever would. Each 
cooked the favorite dishes of her part of 
the country, and employed every possible 
method of cooking, from broiling and 
frying to baking. In every case they were 
enthusiastic about the Perfection. 


**I cooked six meals,’’ said Mrs. Sarah 
T. Rorer, famous Philadelphia cooking 
teacher and cook-book author, ‘‘and 
whether I broiled a steak, baked a soft 
molasses cake, or French-fried potatoes, 
the results were fine.”” 


never wavered. After adjusting the 
burner to suit my cooking, I didn’t need 
to pay any more attention to the stove.” 


A Twice Happy Cook 


Eggs-a-la-King and broiled tomatoes are 
delicious enough in themselves affirmed 
Miss Margaret Hall, Battle Creek nu- 
trition expert, but twice as delicious to 
the cook whose kettle bottoms are 
clean. ‘‘I didn’t have to scrub and 
scour pans after cooking on the Perfec- 
tion,” she said. 


It's the long chimneys which make the 
Perfection such a clean stove. They burn 
every drop of oil completely, 
so there is no chance for 





Rich Veal Gravy 
Chipped veal with rich gravy, 
creamy mashed potatoes, and 
pineapple fluff. As she cooked 
this meal, Miss Lucy G. Allen 
of the Boston School of Cookery 
became convinced that Perfection 





** Leng chimneys for 
clean hettles,” says 


isa most convenient stove.“ When Miss Hall, 


soot or odor. 


**Why,'’ remarked Mrs. Kate 
B. Vaughn, Los Angeles, 
household economics director, 
after baking a rich 
devil’s food cake, “it’s 
like cooking on a gas 








stirring the pudding I found that 
the cooking surface was at just 
the right height,” she said. “Food 
was cooked on four burners in a 
row. T here was no reaching across 
two or three hot burners, as there 


stove.” 


Southern-Cooked 
Rice 


“ Baty te refill Perfection’s reser: ““My rice went right 


weir,” Miss Michaelis says. 








is when using many other stoves.” 


**I cooked a roast lamb dinner and left 
the kitchen for quite a few minutes,"’ 
said Mrs. Belle DeGraf, San Francisco, 
home economics counsellor. ‘“The flame 


on cooking although 
my oil supply ran low,” 
said Miss Rosa Michaelis of the New 
Orleans Housewives’ League. “I substi- 
tuted a filled reservoir, and my hands 
never touched the kerosene.”" 


WARNING: Ure only genuine Perfection wicks, marked 


PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 









Crown Roant ff 
Lamb bated by 
Mrs. DeGraf 


Miss Allen*t Boston 
Brown Bread. Re 
Cipein eur new 
600 








“"For frying steab use 
@ flame with yellow 
tips Th inches 
high above the 
blue area,” says 

Mrs. Rorer. 











These comments are only a few 
made by the six famous cooks, au- 
thorities satisffed with only the best 
and most modern cooking equip- 
ment, They found the latest Perfection 
fulfilled every cooking requirement. 


What does it mean to you, the woman 
with a family to cook for? Briefly, that 
when you buy a Perfection you will get 
cooking satisfaction year-in, year-out, 
as 4,500,000 satisfied users can tell you. 


See the 1926 Perfections at any dealer's. 
All sizes, from a small, one-burner stove 
to a large, five-burner range. Prices from 
$7.25 to $130.00. You will add your 
praise to that of these experts when 
you cook on the latest model Perfection. 


PERFECTION Stove Company 
7503 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Is Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 





Send the coue 
pom today for 
our free booke 
let, 
ite Menusand 
Recipes of 6 
Famous Cooks.” 








with red triangle. Others will cause trouble, 








PerrecTIOn StovE CoMPANY Gu) 


Gentlemen: 
Menus and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.” 


Name 


Address 


7603 Plat Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite 











Il havea Stove H 





























Home Department 


Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 
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Mother Goes Gallivanting 


By MIGNON QUAW LOTT 


UR fall meeting of the County Federation of Rural 
O Women’s Clubs was a great success and we accom- 
plished a lot as a result of it, but I don’t believe we did 

a finer thing than the Mothers’ Vacation Camp that was 
organized as a direct result of this get-together. One of our 
speakers told us all about a mother’s vacation camp that had 
been staged in an adjoining state the summer before. This 
vas a new idea-—a farm woman actually getting away 
from the chickens and children and haying and wash- 
ing the separator, and taking an out-and-out vaca- 
tion, All of us women plied her with questions. 

We found out from her that the organization of 
such a camp could be done thru our home demon- 

tration agent, and that the force of instructors 
ooall be furnished 
from the state college 
with no expense at all 
to us. This provided 
for our program. As 
for us campers, we 
might be sent as dele- 
gates by our respec- 
tive clubs or we might 
come on our own hook. 
The cost of a three- 
day camp seldom ran 
over $5 which covered 
all expenses of board 
and lodging. Experi- 
ence had proved, the 
speaker said, that three 
days were about all 
that homemakers 
could spend away from 
home without getting 
uneasy about their 
families. As for the lo- 
cation of such camps, 
she told us how sotne 
were held in big high 
schools in cities, in 
tourist parks, in dance 
pavilions, but better 











middle-aged women, young, matrons, all in khaki knickers, 
shouting, throwing rocks, picking flowers, posing for kodak 
pictures. Apyetites! We 7 re hungry when we started and 
the walk had made us ravenous. “The nicest thing so far is 
not to have to give a thought to supper,” sighed one woman 
as she sat in the door of our cabin, 
emptying sand out of her shoes. 
“To eat somebody else’s cook- 
ing!”—that was one thought 
uppermost in all our minds. 
After that Sunday night 
supper we knew more 
than ever that we were 
going to love this 
camp. We ate ina big 
rustic dining room, 
about twelve women 
at a table, with food 
served pipingghot and 
exce llently cooked. 
“You. will keep the 
same places at table 
thruout the camp,’ 
our recreational director 
announced. “And from 
now on you are different 
family groups with father, 
mother, grandma, Billy, 
the hired man, and so on. 
Now find asuitable name 
for your family.” We got 
(aged 75) ab the right, our heads together at our 
and_her agile friend, do ee ag Fag _ 
an Irish jig. The “Ham” woul pe t e olitt es. 
mock wedding is shown There was a great variety 
at left. The background displayed in this matter 
is @ mountain instead of and soon we had the 


conventional palms! Gumps, the Toothackers, 
I : the Mugwumps, the Lolly- 


pops and the Dolittles. 
This device of having us sit at the same table all the 
time was fine, for we got really well acquainted with 
that group of ladies and developed a fine family 












Above, Grandma Murphy 








than that, in lovely 
wild spots ‘on the edge 
of a lake, in a canyon—whatever one’s county provided in 
the way of camping spots that could accommodate a large 
group of women. We voted right on the spot for a summer 
camp and a committee was appointed to serve with the 
demonstration agent in perfecting our plans. 
And then who should our club choose as a delegate but me! 
Sunday, July 10th, I started from home, dressed in khaki 
knicke rs and carrying @ 
roll of bedding, and 


pride. We Dolittles have corresponded regularly 
ever since. 

After dinner, dishes? Not on your life. We rose elegantly 
from the table just as tho we had been doing it alw: ays, and 

sauntered into the living room or out onto the porch, just to 
loaf about and enjoy the summer evening. Seaset me, I 
can’t recall the time before that when I was able to watch 
the sunset and listen to the birds’ sleepy songs. When sun- 
se’ Vas over, we went indoors, all sixty of us, and had a testi- 
monial meeting. Each 
one stood up and told 


feeling pretty self-con- Setting up exercises were a regular feature where she was from and 


scious, I can tell you. 


now she happened to 





But my husband and 
the children insisted 
that I go rigged up for 
an outing. ; 
Everybody seemed to a 
arrive at the same time 4 
and the autos were 
thick, while rolls of bed- 
ding ‘and grips littered 
he big porch of the Inn. 
We went for a hike be- 
lore supper, farther on 
ip the canyon, the recre- 
tional director leading 
My, it seemed nice 

to be led once after be- 
ing in the thick of every 
community activity in 
our community for 
years! I wish you could 
haveseenus, Grandmas, 








coma. It wasnine o’clock 
when we got thru and 
the demonstration agent 
shooed us off to bed, 
threatening dire punish- 
ment if we stayed awake 
talking. The women in 
our cabin obeyed her 
pretty well, but long 
after the light was out, 
a giggle or a whisper 
could be he ard. 

The rising bell rang 
at six-thirty, but we 
were all up long before 
that time. You cannot 
break the habits of 
years all at once and 
not a farm woman could 
turn over and go to 
sleep with (Cont.on p.56 
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the sun pouring in at the open wind 


. . Even without previous expertence |, There was. flat and. open’ space 


anyone can now make 


Perfect Jams aud Jellies 


with only 


One Minute’s Boiling 
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You cannot have a failure and you get half again wore jam 


or jelly from the same amount of fruit 


ERY few fruits contain enough 

jellying substance to jellify all 
of their juice. That is why by theold- 
fzshioned method the juice had to be 
boiled down until the jellying element 
was concentrated enough to jell the 
remaining juice. 

Even the fruits which jell most 
readily, lose their jellying power as 
they ripen—so that at the very time 
when their flavor is finest they have 
been considered least suitable for 

'ly-making. 

But now you can use any fruit you 
like—when it is fully ripe and the 
flavor is at its best. You need never 
again have a failure. 


You can control the 


jellying quality of your fruit 


For after long study and investiga- 
tion of the nature of fruits, the way 
has been found to extract the jellying 
substance from fruit in which it is 
abundant so as to produce a highly 
refined, liquid concentrate which, 
used with any fruit juice, gives it the 
required amount of natural jellying 
quality. 

This concentrate of the natural 
jellying element in fruit we have 
named Certo. Certo is so flavorless 
and colorless that it can be used with 
the most delicate fruits, such as pine- 


i a 
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errenes 


apple or strawberry, without chang- 
ing their color or flavor. 


Fresh fruit color and flavor 


With Certo your fruit needs only one 
or two minutes’ boiling to give a per- 
fect, tender “‘set.”” This short boil— 
possible only with Certo—saves the 
color and flavor of the fresh fruit. 

And because it is no longer neces- 
sary to “boil your fruit down,” you 
save an extra quantity to turn into 
jam or jelly. 


A slightly larger amount of sugar is 


‘ needed to jell this extra fruit juice, but it 


gives you half again more jam or jelly! 
Douglas - Pectin Corporation, Granite 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. Jn Canada 
address Douglas Packing Co., Lid., Co- 


bourg, Ont, 


Send 1o0¢ for half-size bottle—enough to 
make 6 to 10 glasses of jam or jelly, depend- 
ing on the recipe used. 








Dovuctas-Pectin Corp., 

655 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me postpaid a trial hal.- 

size bottle of Certo with the recipe book. 

I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to 

cover postage. 
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ront of the Inn and here we were giyen 


setting-up exercises by the recreation. |! 
| director for a good ten minutes bef 
breakfast. Talent was beginning to cr 
out. Grandma Murphy, aged sevent 
| five, could kick higher than her hi 
| Belle Harper, weighing over two hi 
dred, could bend over stiff-legged a: 
touch her palms on the ground. M 
Neeley could turn a handspring. In o 
middy blouses and knickers, all kinds 
activity were possible. 

After breakfast came the cleaning « 
our cabins, sweeping, bedmaking, filling 
the water pitcher on the box washstan< 
with water from the creek. And thi 
the whistle blew promptly at eight-thir' 
to summon us to our first class. Th 
was a clothing demonstration of line and 
color and we congregated on the porc! 
to watch the specialist get funny and 
good effects in the way she draped th: 
material on some of us who stood fo! 
models. Every woman got right down 
to business and took notes to carry back 
to her club. Mercy, the hour was gon: 
before we knew it. And then, after 
little recess, we had another lesson. This 
time on feeding the family. Now I am : 
good cook, if I do say it, but when I 
came to score myself on the card that 
was passed to me, I barely made 38 per- 
cent! Everybody else had about as bad 
a grade. Here we were drinking four 
cups of coffee a day, having meat three 
times a day, hot biscuits every meal. I 
never knew there was a chemistry of 
food and that some foods were acid and 
others alkali producers and they ought 
to be carefully blended. 

Well, we just wouldn’t let the food 
specialist go after that, we had so many 
questions to ask, and we had to be called 
twice for dinner. Then we took special 
notice at the table that the meal was 
well balanced. There was whole wheat 
bread and meat, (but a much smaller 
piece than I was ever used to), and milk 
to drink and potatoes cooked with their 
jackets on and a big dish of cabbage 
slaw—yes, there was the raw vegetable 
she talked about. And we wound up 
with fruit gelatine. I began to realize 
that was why we all felt so good—we 
were having the right kind of food. And 
not a one of us went away from the 
table feeling stuffed and stupid. 

We Learn to Rest 

After dinner we had supervised rest. 
Had to. All of us women were so anxious 
to learn all we could, we would never 
have taken a moment for rest. But we 
were ordered to: bring a blanket to the 
“Parade ground” as we called the space 
in front of the Inn. We put our blankets 
on the ground, being careful to pick up 
loose stones, and stretched out at full 
length on our backs, our faces toward 
the sky. Suddenly from the Inn came 
the loveliest piano music—soft and 
dreamy — just the kind of thing to make 
you want to go to sleep. First thing 
most of us knew, we were fast asleep out 
there in the sunshine. 

The whistle woke us! Lessons! We 
ran to our cabins with our blankets and 
to get our notebooks. And this time it 
was the arrangement of the kitchen. Did 
you know some women walk as much as 
three miles to make a lemon pie? Just 
because things are so unhandy. Well, 
we all were busy drawing pictures of our 
kitchens and studying where was the 
best place to put so and so. I wish you 
could see my kitchen now as a result of 
that lesson. 

At three promptly we stopped work 
and play began. The recreational direc- 
tor divided us into two groups, thirty in 
a group. This made the third different 
kind of a group I belonged to now and 
each group with different people in it. 
My cabin mates, my tables mates, my 





playmates. That urely wag a good way 
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to get acquainted. There wasn’t the 
slightest chance of pairing off. 

“Each side must get themselves a name 
and a yell,” said the director, and we 
ran around the corner of the house and 
practiced regular college rooting. It just 
happened the two groups chose similar 
names. Our rivals came out with “The 
Its.’ We had chosen “The Ams.” By 
some strange coincidence, all the heavy 
ladies were on our side. When we an- 
nounced our name the other side shouted, 
“The Hams! The Hams!” So Hams we 
were for the rest of the camp. And to 
get even, we called them “The Hits.” 

The games were a demonstration to 
show us how many games could be played 
with material found around any farm- 
yard. So we played with old auto tires, 
rocks, sticks, barrel hoops, tin plates, 
and potatoes. 

The lessons the second day followed 
the same trend—clothing first, then nu- 
trition, and home management in the 
afternoon. After lessons we devoted all 
our time to rehearsing stunts. And that 
night in front of the big fireplace, many 
. faraway look meant not homesickness, 


but “Where can I get a pair of men’s 
pants,” or “How can 1 make a bald- 


headed wig?” 
Stunts for the Last Day 

Our last day of camp had in it so 
much, it is quite impossible even to re- 
call it. Setting-up exercises, breakfast, 
clean-up time, lessons, dinner, rest, more 
lessons, rehearsals, supper and then the 
stunts! Describing them is like telling 
something funny that happened in school 
—they have to be seen to be appreci- 


ated. But the Hits staged the interior 


of Susie Jones’ stomach before the food 
specialist got hold of her, with insurrec- 
tion raging, and then the peace and quiet 
afterwards. We Hams showed with an 
umbrella-lady how milk makes one grow. 
The Hits followed with a shadow oper- 
ation in which one of the campers had 
to be operated on when she returned 
from camp. A fearful incision was made 
with a saw (in shadows) and the surgeon 
took out the demonstration agent’s 
whistle, the clothing specialist’s dress 
form, and many other things, closing 
with the buffalo skull! The Hams then 
put on a style show with costumes suit- 
able for mother when hanging out the 
clothes, for the demonstration agent 
when digging her flivver out of the mud, 
etc. In all this we paid strict attention 
to proper line and color. The Hits in- 
troduced a Holstein cow made of a sheet 
with black spots on it and a wonderful 
head with glaring eyes. She gave us a 
demonstration of the value of milk. 
Then we Hams came back with a mock 
wedding with our smallest woman for 
the groom and our largest for the bride. 
A little girl bore the iron wedding ring 
on a pillow. At the end, while the judges 
were making their momentous decision, 
Mrs. Murphy (aged seventy-five), to- 
gether with a friend of hers, staged an 
Irish folk dance. The judges returned 
and the Hits scored highest! So we Hams 
applauded with gusto when a handsome 
silver loving cup, consisting of two fun- 
nels stuck together, was presented them 
while we were given some pepper! 

I lay awake for a long time in the 
moonlit cabin, thinking of the signifi- 
cance of such a camp for us farmers’ 
wives who lack social intercourse like 
this and who need the companionship as 
well as the rest and fun. The educational 
seed was about to be scattered in sixty 
different directions. Who could tell the 
whole extent of the harvest? 

Next morning our folks came for us 
soon after breakfast and we bade good- 


bye to one another, feeling as tho we| 


had been acquainted for years instead of 
three short days. Such is the magic of 
camping together. “A Mothers’ Camp 
next year,” we all shouted, as we drove 
down the canyon, 
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Oven-baked!” 


No mistaking it. They look baked. They smell 
baked. They taste baked. They ARE baked—Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans. 

Only oven-baking—in the dry heat of real 
ovens—can develop that delightful oven-baked 
flavor that you like so well. Neither steamed beans 
nor boiled beans taste like Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. 

Then, too, the oven-baking makes them tender, 
mealy, easy to digest. And Heinz own sauce lends 
an added welcome touch that tempts the appetite. 

Read the label—beans that are not baked can- 
not be labeled baked. 


HEINZ 
OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


The taste is the test 


NEW SALAD-MAKING RECIPE BOOK SENT FOR FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS - H. J. HEINZ COMPANY + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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How to find 
your most 
becoming 
Face Saar 





Bionpe, brunette or in-between— 
with every type goes skin of a cer- 
tain coloring. To look your best and 
loveliest, the tint of your Face Pow- 
der should match perfectly. Often 
the tint you least expect will be 
most becoming—brunette Powder 
suiting the blonde, pink Powder the 
brunette. 

Armand now offers a way for every 
woman to find her most becoming Face 
Powder—by trying in her own home, 
before her own frank mirror—different 
beauty-changing tints. 

Write Armand, enclosing twenty- 
five cents and coupon below. You 
will receive the new Armand Beauty 
Test Packet, with Armand Cold 
Cream Powder in four different tints, 
two new shades of Armand Rouge 
and three Creams—the new Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
Armand Cold Cream and Armand 
Vanishing Cream. 

Try each different tint of Face 
Powder. Choose for yours the one 
that matches your skin—flattering 
your natural color, adding to the 
brunette or blonde or brown-haired 
beauty of your type. 





Armand Cold Cream Powder 
Price $1.00 


ARMAND 


Coxtp Cream Powper 


in the pink and white checked hat box 





Trade-mark 





ARMAND—DES MOINES AG : 
: Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packer : 
: with four different tintsof Powder, beauty acces- } 
: sories and the new Armand Eau de Cologne 
} Cleansing Cream, including the interesting book- : 


; let, entitled “The Creed of Beauty.” Tenclosezsc. 
5 RM ie as cohs es 
i Screet... 

City. State 
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MAY CONTEST WINNERS 

Nutrition, child training, house furnish- 
ings, sewing, appreciation for neighbors, 
kitchen arrangement, child care—these are 
but a few of the many things that the 
home demonstration agents and state 
extension specialists are teaching to the 
busy women of the farms these days. 
They are lessons that are much appre- 
ciated, too, judging from the enthusiastic 
letters that came for consideration in the 
May contest. 

The winners are as follows> 

First prize, $5—Mrs. Anna Meeker, 
Wright county, Iowa. 

Second prize, $3—Mrs. Merle Cramton, 
Kent county, Michigan. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. Gertrude Lan- 
phere, Kimball county, Nebraska. 

Five special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. 
J. E. Marchant, Pittsburg county, Okla- 
homa; Ruby Tracy, Coles county, Illinois; 
Mrs. E. H. Dilley, Carlton county, 
Minnesota; Mrs. T. B. Woodley, Big 
Horn county, Montana; Mrs. P. 8. Cork, 
Bowie county, Texas. — Home Depart- 
ment Editor. 


GOOD LOOKS IN SUMMER 


Rather than to let any one preach 
about the care of the skin in summer 
thru these columns from the shady haven 
of an office desk (a very hot office desk, 
we add), we are using your own letters 
of experience with that baffling problem. 
We hope that those who did not write 
letters in the April contest will gather 
aid and inspiration from those who did, 
and that next fall we shall all be beau- 
tiful together! 

Mary Hober of Kidder county, North 
Dakota, winner of the first prize, writes: 

“T was raised in those days when 
mothers admonished their children to 
‘turn out your toes.’ That was an awk- 
ward proceeding for me. Once when try- 
ing to keep my feet at the proper angle 
mother said in a discouraged voice, 
‘Don’t turn your hands out, too!’ 

“When grandmother saw me looking in 
a mirror she said, ‘Handsome is as hand- 
some does,’ etc. One beauty hint, how- 
ever, was given me. It was that wash- 
ing in the dew before sunrise will take 
off freckles, which were plentiful across 
my nose and cheeks. I know now it was 
really a ruse to make me rise early—an 
aid to beauty after all. 

“When I first entered a physical edu- 
eation class I learned that to care for 
one’s face, hands and hair was not sinful, 
but a part of one’s daily duty to health. 

“At night bathe in water warm enough 
to remove the day’s accumulation of 
dust and perspiration. Dry carefully. On 
two or three nights of the week apply a 
cold cream to face and hands.On the 
other nights use a skin food, or just let 
the clean pores rest. (Editor’s note: I 
should advise using a good cold cream 
every night, wiping off the surplus. A 
dry skin wrinkles quickly.) 

“Every morning wash in cold water, 
and apply cold cream, massaging it in 
well. Remove surplus cream, rub face 
with a piece of ice or use witch hazel or 
some other astringent; next, a touch of 
vanishing cream, a ‘dash ‘of powder. 
(Note: Don’t ‘dash’ it literally. Apply 
smoothly, with a clean puff.) 

“Once in a while use ¢ massage cream. 
About once a month wash the face with 
egg white, unbeaten. After two or three 
minutes wash off with clear cold water, 
and keep away from sun and wind for a 
day. Use lemon for stained hands. Oc- 
casionally exercise violently enough to 
excite perspiration, drink lots of water, 
keep bowels open, sleep enough, eat green 
vegetables, smile and—keep sweet!” 

With regard to Miss Hober’s last sen- 
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Mellin’s Food— 
A Milk Modifier | 


A nursing mother takes 
Mellin’s Food and milk between 
meals and at bedtime, resulting in 
an increased supply of breast milk 
and a more comfortable baby. 


Another nursing mother, 
whose breast milk is insufficient, 
uses Mellin’s Food and milk as | 
a supplementary diet or com- 
plemental feeding, and at once 
notices that her baby is better 
satisfied and that the gain in 
weight increases, as a result of 
this additional nourishment. 


A mother cannot nurse her 
little one, but solves this problem 
by preparing her baby’s diet 
from milk properly modified with 
Mellin’s Food, and is relieved 
‘from all anxiety, being confident 
that the selected diet is full and 
complete nourishment. 
It is well to know about Mellin’s Food, in 
order to be ready for these emergencies. 
Write today for our free book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’ Food Co., 177StateSt., Boston | 
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For Bad Taste | 
In the Morning | 


| 

| 

Sluggish liver, enemy of millions, 
causing headache, dullness, lassitude, | 
bad taste, unpleasant breath and | 
other disagreeable disorders, is toned | 
up quickly by simple mixture of 
California lemon juice and hot water 
taken one-half hour before breakfast 
every morning. 

For Oalifornia lemons, although | 
slightly ‘‘acid,’’ have an alkaline | 
reaction in the blood and so are an 
offset to ‘‘acidity’’ which tends to 
increase blood pressure. 


Natural salts and acids, which are 
appetizers and direct digestive aids, 
are the reasons for the cuneate effi- 
ciency in these respects. ‘Take ad- 
vantage of this simple tonic. 


Try it for ten days—give it that 
much time to ‘‘take hold’’ of your 
case. Note the results. Decide then 
to continue or not, according to the 
benefits the lemon brings. You'll use 
this method always if you try it 
once. 


California Lemons | 
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Have Good Hair 

#\\ And Clean Scalp 
a Cuticura 

J Soap and Ointment 


aS ; Work Wonders 
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tence, I want to emphasize that exercise, 
drinking plenty of water, and eating 
coarse foods and green vegetables will 
prevent constipation. Do not dose your- 
self constantly with cathartics. The best 
doctors are very firm about this. One’s 
health can be absolutely ruined by the 
habitual taking of strong drugs in the 
form of cathartics. What one needs is 
to help the intestinal muscles regain 
their normal tone. The ignorant use of 
drugs has just the opposite effect. 

Mrs. Lester Gieseke, a young wife and 
mother, who lives on a farm in Gibson 
county, Indiana, wins second place with 
the following letter: 

“The most important factor in pre- 
serving our looks is keeping well. If we 
are not well our complexions are likely 
to look muddy or pale, and we may have 
pimples. Frequent bathing, drinking lots 
of water, eating plenty of fruits and 
vegetables, and avoiding an oversupply 
of starch, sugar and fat, all tend to keep 
us healthy. In keeping well we are pre- 
serving our looks. 

“T think that the second important 
part is prevention. It is a lot easier to 
prevent tan, freckles and wrinkles than 
t is to cure them. Most of us acquire 
our tan in early spring. The warm wind 
and sunshine feel so good to us after we 
have had to wear wraps all winter that 
we rush out bareheaded. Tan, freckles 
and wrinkles all come to meet us, and 
they are with us to stay all summer, un- 
less We can take them off by using a 
freckle cream or bleach. After using 
these the skin is more tender than be- 
fore, and the precaution of wearing hats, 
gloves and long sleeves is more necessary 
than ever. 

“Every farm woman should have a sun 
hat, and she should wear it not only in 
gardening but when she makes short 
trips to the chicken house and well. 
Using a good cold cream or vanishing 
ream covered by a light film of good 

ce powder in the morning protects the 
skin from the sun and wind, and also 
from dust and dirt. 

“The hair should be shampooed every 
two weeks and should be covered by a 
cap while sweeping. An old pair of silk 
gloves with fingers cut of will protect 
the hands from becoming dirty and 
rough when cleaning house. I keep a 
piece of lemon on the soap dish and 
whenever I wash my hands I rub the 
lemon on them, removing all stains.” 

The third prize letter, and others, I am 
saving to use in our Good Looks column 
next month or later—Genevieve A. 
Callahan. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


From all sides we are being advised to 
eat more vegetables, especially green 
vegetables. Sometimes we run out of 
ideas as to how to prepare them in inter- 
esting ways that do not take too much 
time. Let’s pass on the ideas we have, 
and learn new ones from other women 
thru this contest: 

During July, send us your best vege- 
table recipe. Write it just as carefully 

you can, being sure to give exact 
measurements when they are necessary, 
time of cooking, etc. Your recipe may 
call for either fresh or canned vegetables, 
t may call for other materials such as 
cheese or milk or soup. 

Write your recipe in not more than 
250 words, describing the finished dish if 
it seems best, and send your letter to the 
Home Department Editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, before 
August 1, 1926. For the best recipe sent 
in by a farm woman a prize of $5 will be 
given; for the second best, $3; and for 
the third best, $2. Five special prizes of 
$1 each will also be awarded. In writ- 
ing, please tell something about the dish 
first, the list of ingredients called for, 
and finally tell just how it is combined 
nd cooked.—G, A, Cc, 
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“And This, I Just Adore!” 


ey” HE June bride is now busily engaged in house- 

. Fs keeping. And with what pride she points to the 
™ beautiful Copper-Clad Rangein her bright, cheery 
kitchen. Do you blame her? 


In wonderful modern kitchens the country over, you'll 
find the Copper-Clad Range, not only because of its 
exceptional beauty, but because of its many efficient 
construction features. 

The Copper-Clad is lined with pure sheet copper which 
prevents the walls rusting through from the inside. 
This makes the Copper-Clad last years and years 
longer. 


Because of its hermos construction, the Copper-Clad 
uses a surprisingly small amount of fuel. This means 
more even baking, too. And because of its simplified 
construction and full-enamel finish, the Copper-Clad 
is the easiest range on earth to keep clean. 


Go see the beautiful new Full-Enamel Copper-Clad. 
Merchants have it in your choice of three finishes— 
White, Blue or Gray Porcelain Enamel. 
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WHEN YOU BUY YOUR RANGE—BUY A COPPER-CLAD 


---------Free: Mail This Coupon Now!---------- 
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r ‘ 
L] ! 
: Coprer-Ciap Matieas_e Rance Co., St. Louis, U.S. A,.—Send free pictures . 
: of New Full-Enamel Copper-Clad, and Booklet containing the 36 reasons why ' 
° . ! 

' Copper-Clad is the World’s Greatest Range 1 
! 
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The Best New Styles in Home Canning 
Can Vegetables and Fruits Now for Use Next Winter 


By INAS 


F we look back to the days of grandmother and stop to 

consider her responsibilities as she knew them in relation 

to feeding her family, we realize that the homemaker of 
today must assume even greater responsibilities. Grand- 
mother prided herself upon being a good cook, and she was, 
and her chief duty and pleasure was to furnish quantities of 
dishes of delightful flavor and to see her family eat to their 
hearts’ content. 

Today, mother must not only be a good cook and maintain 
the reputation of grandmother but she must take the added 
responsibility of selecting and preparing the kind of food 
which will promote the health of her children and family. 
Grandmother knew only that food was essential but she did 
not know which foods build muscle, which supply heat and 
energy and which foods regulate digestion. We know now 
from recent studies in nutrition the body’s special need for 
iron, phosphorus, lime, cellulose and vitamins. During the 
spring, summer and early fall months when we can have fresh 
fruits and vegetables from our gardens, our bodies are fur- 
nished with these necessary health building materials. But 
what about that tired feeling that used always to follow in 
the wake of winter, when we had no fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles as we have in spring : 
and summer? Doctors and 
health specialists tell us 
that tired feeling which we 
sometimes call “spring 
fever” is many times due 
to the lack of fruits and 
vegetables in our daily 
winter diet. 

Home canning is one of 
our best and easiest means 
of supplying the necessary 
fruits and vegetables for 
the winter months when 
these may not be avail- 
able. Even grandmother 
believed in home canning. 
Can’t you almost taste the 
wonderful raspberry jam 
and strawberry preserves, 
as well as those spicy 
pickled peaches and sweet, wire to tighten the 
delicious, home-canned clamp of a spring- 
pears which she would serve top jar 
during the long’ winter 
months when fresh fruits 
could not easily be bought? 

Tomatoes, too, she canned, many jars of them, 
in August and September, from her garden 
surplus. Her pantry shelf was well filled with 
all kinds of canned fruits, relishes and pickles. 
But have you noticed that her pantry shelf 
was very much like Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board for canned vegetables? They could not 
be canned successfully by the only method which she knew— 
the open kettle method—so she did not can them. Since then 
we have learned that some vegetables like corn, peas, lima 
beans, asparagus, and some greens like spinach and chard, 
contain very little acid, thus making them somewhat difficult 
to can successfully. Fruits, on the other hand, because they 
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contain acid, are much easier to can and do not require Jon, 
periods of boiling or extremely high temperatures as do the 
vegetables. 

Our gardens at this time are flour- 
ishing and every day or two we may 
enjoy a full serving of sweet, luscious, 
homegrown peas but we usual- 
ly find that we have planted 
more than we can eat. Why 
not can them for win- 
tertime meals? With 
our newer knowledge 


of canning, peas are B ; 
not so difficult to - ; 


ean if proper care is 

taken. One very im- 

portant principle to apply in canning, whether it be peas o1 
any other vegetable, as well as fruit, is to select sound, firm 
products, to clean them thoroly before using, and to can 
them immediately. 

For canning, use only young tender peas, rejecting th 
older ones for soup. Pick them early in the morning and can 
them as soon as possible after picking. Shell and 
grade the peas, separating the young and tende1 
ones from the harder and older ones. Place th« 
young, tender peas into boiling water for fiv 
minutes, remove them from the boiling water 
without cold-dipping them, in order to retain as 
much heat as possible, and 
pack them loosely into 
clean, hot jars. Add on¢ 
level teaspoonful of salt to 
Below, testing the each quart and fill the jar 
springiness of new to within one-fourth to 
jar rings. Be sure one-half inch of the to; 
to buy good ones! with boiling water. Plac: 

on a good reliable jar ring, 
a screw down the cap of a 
| mason jar until it catches 
| 
' 






hold of the jar ring or 
partly seal a glass-top jar 
by snapping the glass lid 
into position with the up- 
per wire bail, letting the 
lower clamp remain up to 
allow for escape of air from 
the jar during cooking. If 
the hot water bath method 
is to be used place the Jar 
into the water bath can- 
ner when the water is boil- 
ing. Put it in quickly and 
allow the water to cover 
the jar one or two inches 
Covering jars with water 
will help to prevent the 
loss of liquid from the jar, and to prevent breakage of the 
glass. It will also aid in securing more even distribution of 
heat thruout the entire jar. Begin to count time when the 
water boils vigorously, and process (boil) for three hours. If 
a steam pressure cooker is used process for one hour at ten 
pounds pressure. (Continued on page 63 





A steam pressure cooker shortens the time necessary for processing vegetables 
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t Washing 








RUIT, cans, lids, pans, bowls, 

pails, dishes—all to be washed 
and washed when canning season 
is on. 


What a boon to have a“Standar'd” 
kitchen sink with plenty of room 
on drainboards and in the sink! 


What a boon the swinging faucet 
proves, bringing water anywhere. 


Through the hot summer months 
when. the shelves are being 
filled with luscious jams and jellies, 
preserves and pickles—that is the 
time a “Standard” One-Piece Sink, 





with generous drainboards, is worth 
its weight in—well, in something 
mighty precious. 


Can in Comfort 


You won’t dread to see the bas- 
kets and boxes coming, filled with 
fruit and berries begging to be 
canned, if you have a “Standard” 
Sink. ‘‘Canning Headquarters” is 
the part your sink will take in your 
kitchen. The “Standard” One- 
Piece Sink above, 601% inches long, 
has Double Drainboard and Swing- 
ing Spout Faucet. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 





Si andard 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


See the sinks and other “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures that will make 
things easier on the farm. Write for 
“Home Book”’ giving prices. 

















Take your choice of three 
lengths in this “Standard” 
Sink—60 4, 744% and 78% 
inches, Drainboards, too, 
are wonderfully ample, 
varying from 19% to 25% 
inches each in length. 
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If you prefer a single drain- 
board this “Standard” Sink 
is ideal—drainboard either 
to the right or left. You 
have a range of lengths for 
the sink to fit any spare 
space—42 }4, 521% and 60% 
inches, 
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Every demand that many 
kitchens can make is met 
by this “Standard” Double 
Drainboard Sink, at more 
moderate price. .It is 22 
inches wide, 60 inches long, 
and has drainboards each 
19 inches in length. 
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Successful Farming Pattern 


2051 


No. 2507—Frock With Circular Flare Skirt. 
Cuts in sizes 16 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 274 yards of 
36-inch material with 4 yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2747—For the Modish Miss. The pattern 
comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yar 
of 36-inch material with 1 yard of 27-inch contrast- 


ing. 

No. 2708—Straightline Sports Dress. Cuts 
in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 32 or 36-inch material with 4 yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2685—Afternoon Frock. Cuts in sizes 
16 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 








measure. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40-inch 
material. Embroidery Design No. 700 (blue or 
yellow) costs 15 cents extra. 

No. 2489—Attractive Sports Frock. May be 
had in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 134 yards of 54-inch 
bordered material. 

No. 2745—Girls’ Smock. Cuts in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. The 8 year size requires 2 
yards of 40-inch material with 24% yards of binding. 

No. 2744—Dainty Junior Seeck. Cuts in 
sizes 6, 8. 10, 12 and 14 years. The 8 year size 
requires 24% yards of 32 or 36-inch material. 

No. 2730—Youthful Straightline Dress. 
Cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
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Department 





material. This model has good slenderizing lines 

No. 2051—Attractive Apron. Cuts in sizes 
small, medium and large. The medium size requires 
2 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2680—Sports Frock. Comes in sizes 16 
years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 2644—Junior Frock. Cuts in sizes 8, 10, 
12 and 14 years. The 8 year size requires 154 yards 
of 40-inch material with *% yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2741—For the Smart Matron. The 

attern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
oust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material with 1% yards of 20-inch contrasting. 





How to Order 


Yes Moines, Iowa. 
exchanged. Do not request it. 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 

write your name and a 

correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 

“yr ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 
Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not 

It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 


dress plainly, give 





Our Pattern Book of Styles 


And nine picture dressmaking lessons. You Fa glance at the pictures and 
see how the styles are made. 

can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. 
10 cents for your copy. 


—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening. 


be more simple. Any a ef 
en 
Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 


Nothing coul 
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The Same 


Good Luck Quality | 


|isms that cause 


but now a 


New Style 


To Open Jar 


Youpulleither 
Lip — break the 
Sealand thecover 
comes off like 

magic. No more 
nicked jars, broken knives 
or cut fingers. Good Luck 
Rings in the old round 
shape served you well for 
years. You will like 


GOOD @ LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


even better. Don’t take chances with un- 
known brands. GOOD LUCK Rubbers come 
packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for our Home 
Canners’ Year Book. It teaches all methods. 
If your dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
we will send you a trial dozen for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
$8 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 





18 Y4s. Dry Goods /5 


Ginghams, Voliles, 


Chambrays, Cretonnes, 
Crepe, Percales, Linenes. 


Housewives everywhere 
ase our big bundle bargain! A 
lendid selection of beautiful, 
¢ ean, fresh, quality materials— 
the newest and loveliest pat- 
terns in assorted colors. 
LENGTHS of 4 yds. or more; 
ideal for dresses, aprons, men’s 
shirts, children's clothes and decorations, 
Each bundle worth double our sales price. 
FREE—Order at once and receive Free 
8 popular house dress pattern. Send bust 
measure. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1.08 and 
postage when delivered. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money cheerfully refunded. Remem- 
ber this is the year's biggest bargain! 
PROGRESSIVE TEXTILE CO., Dept. 72 
2025 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PATTERN 
FREE 


CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painfulcorns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes. 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 








At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 
For FreeSample write The Scholl Mfg. Co.,Chicago 








y exp ‘ a eure " 
Fs formation, d : i peaned d 
‘America's Foremost scheol. Wetabiished 1894, 
The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detroit, Mich. 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak roll 
film developed; 6 fipe Glossy prints; only 15c. 
Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinaati, Ohio 


Seimeoe Ave. 
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| stirring for 


| fine flavor. 
| the fruit in making the preserves. 


| them in a little 
burst. 














NEW STYLES IN HOME CANNING 
Continued frow page 60 

did not know what we 

the little tiny organ- 

what we call “flat sour.” 

that they multiply 

are especially fond of 


Grandmother 
know today about 


She did not realize 
very quickly and 
vegetables like peas which do not 
tain acid; that. they thrive in an aver- 
age kitchen temperature on a hot July 
and therefore is necessary to can 
our peas quickly, in as cool a room 
possible, and to a them loosely into 
the jar because peas contain starch and 
they swell during the cooking. 

July also brings to us blackberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, currants and 
cherries. These can be canned by much 
the same method as given for peas, by 
packing them as closely as possible, after 
they have been washed and stemmed, 
into clean, hot jars which are then filled 
to within one-fourth of an inch of the 
top with a boiling hot sirup. This is 
made in the proportions of three cupfuls 
of sugar to two cupfuls of water. Process 
them in a hot water bath canner at 
boiling temperature for sixteen minutes. 
The steam pressure cooker is not advised 
for fruits. 

This year let us have some of grand- 
mother’s delicious old-time jams and 
conserves made famous by the follow- 
ing recipes: 

Preserved Cherries With Currants 

"» 


2 quarts of seeded cherries 
1 pint of stemmed currants 
5 pounds of sugar 

1 quart of water 

Make a thick sirup of the sugar and 
water. Add the seeded cherries and 
stemmed currants to the boiling sirup. 
Cook the mixture slowly for 30 minutes: 
Pack hot into clean, hot jars and seal 
immediately. 

Red Raspberry and Currant Marmalade 

4 quarts of red raspberries 

1 quart of red currants 

Sugar 

Wash berries and currants and place in 
a preserving kettle. Mash the fruit thor- 
oly, add three-fourths as much sugar as 
fruit and boil the mixture for 10 minutes, 
or until it jells when cooled. Stir con- 
stantly to prevent burning. Pack hot 
marmalade into clean, hot jars. Seal 
immediately. 

Red Raspberry and Cherry Conserve 

1 cupful of cherries 

1 cupful of red raspberries 

1% cupfuls of sugar 

Cook cherries in a small amount of 
water until skins are tender. Add rasp- 
berries and sugar and cook until mixture 
is thick and clear. Pack into hot, clean 
jars and seal at once. 

Preserved Cherries 

Put 2 quarts of cherries into a wide- 
bottomed granite pan, pour over them 3 
pints of sugar, and set the pan over a 
slow fire. Do not stir, but shake the pan 
frequently. As the sugar dissolves, a 
liquid covers the cherries. After about 
30 minutes, or as soon as the liquid 
forms, increase the fire until the cherries 
are simmering. Continue thus without 
20 minutes. Pour into clean, 
hot jars and seal. Cherries preserved in 
this manner have a bright red color and 
Be sure to avoid scorching 


as 


Gooseberry Conserve 

Wash 3 quarts of gooseberries and boil 
water until their skins 
Add 2 quarts of sugar, 1 quart or 
less of ground pineapple, and 1 pound of 
raisins chopped fine. Boil the mixture 
slowly until it is thick and then add 2 
cupfuls of English walnut meats. Pour 
into clean, hot jelly glasses and cover 
with hot paraffine. A cheap little tin or 
enamelware teapot, by the way, is an 
ideal utensil in which to melt and store 
paraffine. 
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BEAUTY 


in healthy 
teeth and gums— 


Beautiful teeth glisten glotiously. 
They compel the admiration of 


all who see them. And there is 
health too, in gleaming teeth and 
firm gums, for when they are scrue¢ 
pulously kept clean, germs. and 
poisons of decay can’t lurk and 
breed around them. 


Remove Causes of Decay 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth scru- 
pulously clean. It foams into all 
the hard-to-get-at places between 
the teeth and around the edges of 
the gums, and so removes causes 
of tooth decay. 


Use Colgate’s regularly. It will ke 
your teeth clean and acto A 
attractive. And you'll like its taste 
. «+ even children love to use it 
regularly, 














You can complete this 
simplified High School 
Course at home inside 
two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
practicul courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TODAY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HB-89, Drexel Av. & 58th St. , © A-5.1923 CHICAGO 


ONEY FOR YOU 

















Sell Archer MADE-TO-ORDER Shoes. Highest 
Com miasix $2.00 every pair Permanent repeat 
business. "86 © of all women need them. No capital 


“ esas 
ARCHER SHOE COMPA 


THE c. 
“7, CINGINNAT! OHIO 


Dept. K 


our new Household Cleaning Device 
washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walis, scrubs mops. Costa 


less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
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Spring Grove Ave. 





~ Perfectly Baked / 


Children enjoy the healthful and tasty food that is baked 
quickly and thoroughly in the BOSS OVEN. More than 
2,500,000 women depend upon it, year after year. The guare 
anteed glass door saves their time and temper. 
Guaranteed to Bake Satisfactorily on 
all Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 
Most sanitary and easy to clean. Thorough ventilation permits the bak- 
ing of different foods at the same time. The asbestos lining saves fuel. 
A style and size to meet every requirement. Sold by hardware, furniture, 
department stores. Insist upon the genuine, stamped—BOSS OVEN. 
THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
Established 53 Years 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
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2-gal. size 


a $1.25 
pee ira sis 
; S-gal., $2.25 
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in hottest sun 
Appell's South African Water Bag keeps water 
cold, even in hottest sun, by simple evapora- 
tion principle made possible by construction 
of the bag itself and the imparted flax fabric 
from which it is made. Used the world over for 
25 years—in forest, field,mountain and desert. 
Sold by Hardware, Sport Goods and Depart- 
ment Stores. Use thecoupon and order direct 
if your dealer cannot supply you, Made by 


HIRSCH’ WEIS MFG. CO., PORTLAND, OREGON, U. 8. A. 
Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid as follows: 
No. of bags____size____gal. I enclose $______ 


Send to. 


Address 
MERCHANTS: Be sure to stock Appell’s -- the leader for 25 years. 


finishing any size 6 exposure rol 
developed and finished in glossy 
prints 25c silver 
Midiand Photo Co., Dept. 25, Chartes City, lowa 
furnish autoand expenses tointro- 
We Pay $48 A Wee » duce our Soap and Washing Powder. 
BUSS-BEACH COMPANY, Dept, 8.F,, Chippewa Falls, Wise, 

















Send postal for my 
FREE BOOK 
on how to preserve 
and keep all food 
clean, wholesome, 
appetizing, with- 


out ice. 


gives you purestall-year- 
round food-saving sys- 
tem you can find. Small 


firstcost is all you pay—n 
ice bills, no eatide. 0 
a no expense, no 


upkeep 


yearsin business 


is my guarantee. Write for 
FREE K and price. 


4. %. alleroat, Pros. D Des 1s Moines Incubator Co. 
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Has Read Successful Farming 
For Eigh 


“We think your paperis just fine,in fact, do 
not think there are any that can compare 


teen Years 


price. We have had 


Successful Farming for the last eighteen 
ears, and would not like to be without it. 
he “Birdseye” Views of Distant Coun- 

tries are worth more than the cost of the 

paper. Also find many helpful hints; and 
an article on How to Cure Bloat, some 
time last year, saved us avaluable cow.’ 


—W. B, Lamp, Minn. 
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ICY COLD DRINKS 


Do you like to surprise mother w! 
she comes in from the garden hot and 
tired, with a pretty glass of some c 
drink, so cold it is fairly frosted? Ai 
when father has had time to rest a 
cool off a few minutes after a session in 
the haymow, isn’t it good fun to ta! 
him a wonderful fruit drink? It takes 
good deal of time to mix up these bever- 
ages if you start new each time, but 
you carry a foundation stock on hand 
the ice box, you can mix up the requir 
glass of coolness almost as quickly as the 
soda clerk can. 

Here are some of our favorites, as we 
have used them in .our Kansas farn 
home for several years: 

Two-Day Fruit Sirup 

1 dozen lemons 

3 oranges 

1 pint of grape juice 

1 cupful of ~ me or strawberry sirup 

4 cupfuls of sugar 

2 cupfuls of water 

Boil the sugar and water together until 
the sugar is well dissolved. Add the 
fruit juices and pulp, varying them ac- 
cording to what you have on hand; that 
is, if you have currant or raspberry juice 
left over from canning, it can be used 
just as well as the cherry or strawberry 
juice suggested. Pour into fruit jars or 
a large pitcher, let cool, then store in th: 
refrigerator, Dilute to taste. We like 
to use this much fruit sirup to make 
about twenty glasses of fruit-ade. It will 
keep well two or three days, if permitted 

Iced Tea De Luxe 

Make a quart of tea in the usual way, 
using the black tea commonly sold for 
the making of iced tea. Add the juice 
of 3 or 4 lemons, and sugar sirup to 
sweeten. In the bottom of a glass pitcher 
crush a large sprig of fresh mint, pour 
the tea mixture over it, add a generous 
amount of chipped ice and a few thin 
slices of lemon and orange. Top off with 
a pretty sprig of mint, and serve, with 
some chipped ice in each glass. By the 
way, my favorite way of chipping ice is 
to put a piece between the folds of a 
newspaper, then with the ice pick chip 
away at it night thru the paper. Ice will 
not fly all over the kitchen then as it 
usually does, and you are not so likely 
to hurt yourself. 

Iced Cocoa 

My brother prefers this rich, cold 
beverage to coffee for suppers and din- 
nerfs, too, thruout the summer, I make 
a good big jar of the sirup at a time, for 
it will keep indefinitely in a cold place. 


1 cupful of cocoa 
3 cupfuls of sugar 
: cuptuls of water 

% teaspoonful of salt 

Mix the sugar, cocoa and salt, and add 
water, stirring to avoid lumping. Cook, 
stirring, until a thick brown sirup is 
made, 

To serve, put a spoonful of the sirup 
in a glass, add a spoonful of cream, a 
lump of ice, and fill the glass with skim- 
milk, Stir thoroly and serve at once. 
This is refreshing and nourishing, too, 
and we like it much better than any 
ordinary iced ‘cocoa that we have tasted. 
—Genevieve A. Callahan. 





Onion pie deserves a more “high-falut- 
in’’’? name. Fry side meat, that has been 
cut into shoestring strips, until it is a 
nice brown. Add a dozen sliced onions 
that have stood in salt water half an 
hour, season as usual and cover closely 
to steam and fry tender. Turn all into a 
baking dish, add soup. stock, cream or 
water to make gravy, cover with a rich 
crust and bake, 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
Waiter: “Yes, sir; we're very up-to- 
date. Everything here is cooked by elec- 
tricity.” ~ ‘ 
Diner: “I wonder if you would mind 
giving this steak another shock?” 





SHE TURNED HIM OUT 
Irate Wife (discovering husband on 
front steps fiddling with door knob): 
“What are you doing there, Webster?” 
Husband (continuing to turn knob): 
“Sshh! I’m trying to get Pittsburgh!” 


DOWN TO FINE POINTS 

“Man, ef Ah didn’ have no mo ’ brains 
dan what yo’ got, Ah’ ——" 

‘“Hesh up, boy! Ef yo’ brains was din- 
namite, an’ dey doubled ever’ second fo a 
hunnerd yeahs an’ den ’sploded, dey 
wouldn’ blow yo’ hat off on a windy day.” 

He: “Your little brother saw me kiss 
you. What can I give him to keep him 
from telling?” 

She: “He generally gets a dollar.”— 
Exchange. 


“Willie, what is your great- 


4 eac he 4 
est ambition? 
Willie: “To wash mother’s ears.” 


“Brederen, we must do something to 
remedy de Status Quo,” said a negro 
preac her to his congregation. 

‘Brudder Jones, what am de Status 
Quo?” asked a member. 

“Dat, my_brudder,” said the preacher, 
“am Latin for de mess we’s in.’ 


ALMOST 
Mother: “Is daddy asleep?” 
Betty: “Yes, mother, all except his 
nose. 


A corn sirup manufacturing company 
received the following letter: 

“Dear Sirs—I have ate three cans of 
your corn sirup and it has not helped my 
corns one bit.” 


SWING, LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 
A junk shop near a railroad crossing in 
New Jersey bears this admonition to 
motorists: 
Go Angad, TAKE A CHANCE. 
Buy Your Car.—Life. 


COULDN’T MAKE THE GRADE 

Jani@ had been taken to the Home for 
Feeble Minded, but the doctor’s exami- 
nation proved her merely sub-norm: il, so 
she was sent back to the orphans’ home. 
Said Mamie to Anna in a burst of con- 
fide nce, “Janie was sent away to be an 
idiot, but she couldn’t pass and had to 
come back.”—Boston Transcript. 


Here’s an old one that used to tickle 
the A. E. F.: 

The sergeant rebuked the private 
angrily: “Jenkins, why haven’t you 
shaved this morning?” 

“Why, ain’t I shaved?”..the private 
exclaimed, apparently greatly surprised. 
“No, you ain’t,” the sergeant snapped. 
“And I want to know the reason why.’ 

“Well, now, I guess it must be this 
way,” Je nkins suggested. “There was a 
dozen of us usin’ the same bit of lookin’ 
glass, an’ I swan I must have shaved 
somebody else.” 


SURE! 
Isaac: “Oi, oi, der vedding invitation 
says, ‘R. 5. V. P’ Vot does dot mean?” 
Jacob: “Ach! Such ignorance. Dot 
means to bring ‘Real Silver Vedding 
Presents.’ ” 
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light it; all 








Reproduction of photo 
made with stove burn- 
ing, conclusive proof of 
Kitchenkook safety. 


Dept. 72.. 


THE IDEAL 





off like gas. 

The clean blue flame is so fast and steady it 
makes cooking a pleasure. 
to scour because there is no smoke or soot 
with Kitchenkook, no odor or grease. 

Ask your dealer to show you this wonder cook- 
stove. If he does not stock it, write for catalog, 
which shows the full line of 15 beautiful models® 
and tells why Kitchenkook is cleanest, fastest 
and most economical. Address nearest office, 


i 


peer 





You Will 
be Proud Too 


of your new Kitchenkook, proud of your fine 
cooking and baking; it’s the most wonderful 
stove you ever used. 


Takes but a moment to 
burners ready at once, turn on or 


No pots and pans 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: Albert Lom Minn 
Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N, ¥. 


ALBERT LEA 


ITCHEN KOO 


COOK STOVE 





























MODERN ACCESSORIES 
BATAROOM and KITCHEN 


“SAMSONCHINA"” 
Kitchen Fixture holds Séap 
and Cleanser. Attractive, 
durable glistening china, re- 
tains lustre without polish- 
ing. Easily attached to wall. 

ce delivered each $4.00. 
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No. 060 


| Sendforfreebookletiinein wien: are 


| 
| many useful articles that will last a lifetime. Fit 













up your bathroom with these de Luxe accessor- 
ies — are now used in the finest homes. 

. D. Paxen MFG. COMPANY 
| 234 W: 14th 





New York City 

















DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured.Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for pricelist and samples 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn 





Take advantage of the time and money-saving 
conveniences offered thru our adv. columns. 


(LOGGED PORES 


prevented if skin is well cleansed with 
non-irritant soap. Thousands use only 


Resinol 


: WHY NOT spend Spring: 

Summer and Fall 
gathering butterflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 
kinds for Collectionsa. Some worth $1. to $7, 
each I want serious minded collectors in 
every section to gather butterflies for me. Work 









is simple, instructive and nteresting, but re- 
quires SOME STUDY. My Instructions give 
methods of attracting, capturing, preparing 
painless! illing, packing, mailing an d contain 100 descriptions, over, 


50 estasions cae &@ price-list of 750 different kinds wanted by me. 
The small cost of instructions will be refunded with,my first $6 pur- 
chase from you. Send 10c (not stamps) for my Illustrated prospectus 
before sending butterflies. MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, 
Dept. 24, Box 1424, San Diego, California 





For Coffee, Sugar 
Take Orders flour, meats, canne 
goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond required. 
Wedeliver and collect. Permanent business. Big pay. 
Write at once. Hitchcock -Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicago 





BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily We start 
you, furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 2/8, 609 Division, CHICAGO 
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NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letters to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, and be 
sure to sign your name. Unsigned questions “= na 
be answered. No names will be publish 

desiring personal answers will please enclose a ween 
stamp. 


CHILDREN’S MANNERS 


THERE seem to be several schools of 
ideas as to teaching children good man- 
ners. Some parents evidently hold that 
you might as well let them go until they 
grow up, and then they can learn what 
they should do. Others make their own 
and their children’s lives miserable by 
nagging at every little error that a child 
makes. Others do everything for their 
children while they are very small, and 
then wonder why the youngsters are not 
able to do things for themselves neatly 
when they reach the age of four or five. 
Some mothers refuse ever to take the 
children away from home while they are 
small, others take them regardless both 
of the happiness of children and hostess. 
What zs the right course to take? 

We cannot answer absolutely, but we 
do know mothers whose children eat 
nicely, visit and answer questions polite- 
ly, and are generally well liked. We sus- 
pect that it is a matter of ever-watching 
firmness, not a determined drive one day 
to teach a child to hold his fork correct- 
ly and then forgetfulness of the prob- 
lem for the next week. Such “fits” of 
training destroy more th: an they build. 
One thing is certain: it is unfair to let a 
child grow up ignorant of the simple 
rules of good manners. One’s manners 
mustobe a part of oneself, not just a 
slight. polish put on over a rude and 
thoughtless nature—Bertha Averille. 


WHEN THE WHISTLE BLOWS 


It seems like such a short time since I 
was a very inexperienced and badly 
flustered cook about threshing time, and 
for the many who have it all to learn, I 
would like to give an estimate of quan- 
tity, together with some suggestions for 
making the work easier. They are the 
result of many years’ use and are based 
on a number of twenty-two or there- 
about, the usual size crew. 

For a noon meal at least fifteen pounds 
for a roast will be needed. Possibly 
there will be some scraps, but don’t think 
you need fear running out. Twenty 
pounds will allow some to slice cold for 
supper, with either cold or warm meat 
in addition. Ten to twelve pounds of 
steak or pork chops are necessary alone. 
The men do enjoy pork for they have so 
much beef. A dressing made when serv- 
ing roast beef will be well liked. A good 
cut of cured ham, ten pounds, if there is 
not much waste in it, boiled and served 
either warm or cold, is liked for a change 
at supper. One with a family of chil- 
dren cannot often manage chicken. A 
cut of veal, roasted, is better than too 
much old beef, and wieners always take 
well at night. 

Salads are not so much eaten, tho more 
than formerly, so I always have cold 
slaw and potato salad at some meal. 
Escalloped potatoes are a fine supper 
dish; preparing them in two large pans 
is better than putting too many in one 
and they cook much more quickly. I 
fry potatoes at night, too, as the men get 
tired of them boiled; with two skillets or 
dripping pans it is not hard. Sweet po- 
tatoes browned in the oven in addition 
to white ones, are good. Beans, all kinds, 
macaroni and cheese, fresh tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and a few other vegetables are 
much relished, Corn, cut from the cob, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


seasoned with cream and bits of butter 
and baked in the oven is great; it will 
take about four quarts. 

Buy at least five loaves of bread (the 
sensible housewife buys most of the 
bread at this time) for one meal, in- 
cluding some graham and rye. Fresh 
rolls are good but of course are more ex- 
pensive. One pound of butter is used at 
one meal, on the table alone. 

I buy half-pound packages of tea; 
steeping nearly half the package makes 
twenty quarts of tea, which is plenty. 
Some prefer the blend prepared espe- 
cially for icing but I- do not like it as 
well. 

Pie at noon seems to be the custom 
here, and I usually add an inexpensive 
sauce. Ice cream, if used, is better at 
night for with the intense heat at noon 
it sometimes makes the men sick. Sauce, 
fruit, gelatine desserts, cold baked apples 
and custards are good for supper. A gal- 
lon of sauce is scarcely enough and 
other desserts in proportion. Jelly rolls, 
moist spice and chocolate cakes are pre- 
ferred, with thick filling. 

Coffee at noon requires fifteen cups, 
and as I have only a small percolator, I 
make one pot full before they come in, 
pears it into a double boiler to keep 
10t, 

Two persons are scarcely enough to 
handle the work, if you are having men 
for several meals. If one cuts extra 
bread and wraps it well, extra meat, and 
if one possesses extra dishes to reset the 
table, two can get along. I put a small 
table in the corner of the dining room, 
placing extra pies, cake, glasses and iced 
tea on it. It is then but a step to these 
things. After the meal is started, it takes 
all of one person’s time to wait on the 
table. 

A few days before threshing, I write 
down a menu for most of the meals and 
order what is needed then. If I am not 
able to get one item I can plan for some 
other. 

Have knives sharp, plenty of big 
spoons, a dipper for dipping gravy, two 
teakettles if possible, for altho I have a 
water coil in the stove it saves Rowe 
the fire going while we clear up. The 
dish drainer is worth its weight in gold 
at this time. The stacks of plates, 
saucers and sauce dishes it dries, the dish 
towelsit savesarea bigitem.—Mrs. L. M.S. 





PLANT FIRST 


Once a city woman told me that she 
considered farm people very indifferent 
as to the appearance of their surround- 
ings. 

“So many farm buildings are in need 
of paint,” she pointed out. “So many 
porches are sagging or broken. So many 
lawns have rough places and ugly out- 
looks.” 

I could not make her understand that 
many times lack of time and insufficien- 
cy of ready money were more to blame 
for these conditions than the indifference 
which she supposed. I wish that every 
country family who have ideals far above 
their present surroundings could be made 
to realize how much can be accomplished 
by way of improvement with just the 
simple growing things that need cost us 
little or nothing. 

If the porch of which you dream has 
to be postponed from year to year, do 
not sit down in discouragement and let 
the sun turn your house into an oven 
during the summer months, “I can at 
least plant a tree to shade my doorway,” 
said a resolute woman. And a little tree 
was taken from a fence corner in the 
pasture. The tree thrived amazingly. 








July, 1926 


And altho the porch never materialized, 
the tree filled the doorway and the oom 
with a cool and murmuring shade thy 
many summers 

If the porch i is old and broken w: can 
at least plant the vine which will cop. 
ceal its shabbiness in a glory of fr. 
grance. 

Under the friendly shade of a shelter. 
ing tree a plain little building often takes 
on a homely and pleasing aspect. Many 
varieties of trees grow with astonishing 
rapidity. 

Many a rough and waly spot can be 
covered with a growth of shrubbery or 
vines when it is impossible at once to 
remove the ugliness. 

With most of us repairs and improve. 
ments come after hard work and patient 
waiting. But if at the beginning we 
plant generously the native trees and 
flowers and shrubs, our surroundings can 
never be entirely ugly and unlovely— 
Mrs. G. L. 8S. 


SSquibs bs From The & 
Farm Wife's NoteBook 








Have you a device with which to catch 
fries? Make it of No. 9 wire, about 5 
or 6 feet long, bending one end for a 
handle and the other like a shepherd's 
crook. 


Sprinkle a thin layer of quick-cooking 
tapioca on the bottom crust of a meat 
pie containing lots of gravy. The crust 
will not become soggy and the flavor 
will be improved. This is equally good 
for juicy fruit pies. 


Pour in enough cold water to fill the 
freezer to the overflow hole when freez- 
ing cream, ices or sherbets. It will freeze 
in half the time. 


Use the vinegar from spiced sweet 
pickles to make a “piquant sauce” in- 
ies ad of plain gravy with Sunday’s roast 


To prolong the life of white tablecloths 
that are beginning to exhibit their age 
try dyeing them some attractive shade, 
not necessarily red or blue. Instead of 
dyeing the cloth, one may cut it to fit 
the table exactly and then bind with 
bias pieces from some pretty left-over 
scraps. 


The quickest frosting I know of is 
made by simply sprinkling sugar on the 
cake before putting it in the oven. Use 
the flour sifter to sift it on cakes and an 
old salt cellar for cookies and cup cakes. 


Mother made our “Sunday best” bis- 
cuits by putting the flour, shortening, 
baking powder and salt mixture thru the 
sieve again after working the shortening 
thoroly with finger tips. It lengthens 
the work but the results are worth it. 


Salt the last water in which hominy is 
boiled. It won’t be so difficult to season 
when preparing for the table. 


Do you find fault with the changeable- 
ness of your favorite brand of coffee? 
Boil out the percolator with a teaspoon- 
ful of soda twice a week in addition to 
the daily washing. 


Many who cannot stand to use dishes 
that are not rinsed before wiping, will 
calmly proceed to wash tins, pots and 
skillets in the greasiest water and still 
more calmly, wipe them immediately, 
without rinsing, and on the very same 
cloth with which they were washed. 


Lamp burners and wicks need more 
attention than they usually get. Boil 
both burners and wicks in salsoda and 
water until clean., Dry and lay the wick 
in strong vinegar. This prevents so much 
smoking. If the wick is stitched on the 
machine, zig-zag fashion, when new it 
will turn up mose evenly,—Mrs. R. McW. 
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the Separator 
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We will send an imported Belgian Melotte Cream Sepa- 
rator direct to your farm and you don’t pay us acent for 
4 months. We make this offer because we know there is 
no other separator in the world equal to the Melotte and 

















= we want to prove it to you. Use it just as if it were your 
= own machine. You may have a 30-day free trial. At the 
end of that time you can make up your mind whether you 
> want to keep the separator or send it back at our expense. 
Put it to every possible test. Compare it with any or all 
others. The Melotte is easy to keep clean and sanitary be- 
A cause it has so much less tinware than other separators have. 
| Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking 
5 unless brake is applied. No other separator has or needs a brake, 
~~ 
eS 
i » | { 
al Bele 
| i, | mite 
W | i 
Imported Separato 
Self Balancing Bowl 
neodet XN The Imported Belgian Melotte con- 
e tains the famoussingle-bearing, suspended 
No. 11 \ os lf > ian an —., =ne ball be bowl 
. angs rom on 
500 lites = 5h eT 
i ims a 
(139 Ibs.) five a even twenty years souen 
: new it 
of milk per hour. = throw the Melotte Bow! out of balance 
— cannot vibrate and thus cause 
cross currents which waste cream 
Onke Xo by remixing with milk. Send cou- 
Our pon below today. Get the Free 
Book that tells about the great 
Melotte and big free offer. 
Cho } 
1Ce | 
| Hil 
. i Model 
Your choice of any of these three 1 Ui No. 6 
models. NO MONEY DOWN — \ : Capacity 
NOTHING TO PAY FOR FOUR Ae 275 litres 
MONTHS—DUTY FREE. This S pe my 
wonderful Belgian Melotte Separator has ° or 
been picked by a jury of thousands of farm- = Psa 
ers—picked by dairy experts throughout the " 
world to be the “king” of all separators ever \ 
manufactured. It has won every important Model N 
European contest for Efficiency of Skimming, — - Rene 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation Pi 740 ibs.) tres 


and Durability. Send coupon below for Big 


of milk per hour. 


Free Book. 


ase eee eee eee eee ee ee 


The Melotte Separator, H.B. Babson, U.S. Mgr. 

2843 Wee 19th Street, Dept. B-251 Chicago, Ill. 

445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Without x to me or obligation in any way, please send 

» the Melottte catalog which tells the full ‘sto story of this 

wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor 
your offer of ‘‘Don’t Pay for 4 Months.’ 


ee aD OT Re ee ee eae 
(Print name and address plainly) 


How many cows do you milk? ............-.-.-.------------ 


Milking Machine @ bound tointerest you Melotte 
quality — reasonabl — terms, here 
if interested. L) 


é* 
“Write Mail coupon for cat- 
alog giving full de- 


scription of this 
wonderful cream separator and the 
extraordinary 4 months offer. Don’t buy any 
separator until you have found out all you can 
about the Melotte and details of our 15-year 
guarantee. Don’t wait — mail coupon TODAY. 


Melotte Separator, "i°s.ticneser" 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd., Dept. B-251 Chicago, IIL 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Harvest Now for 


Balanced Feeds 


|= year set aside in shock and sheaf, 
your winter's feed. Gather seeds, 
stalks, leaves and all. Grind them swiftly 
and cheaply into balanced feed. 
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This year take more milk, beef, pork and 
mutton from each acre. One acre of seeds, 
stalks and leaves when ground, will do A 
the work of two when fed the usual way. [PT 





Why prepare, plant, cultivate, harvest, 
store and handle 100 acres of feed when 
you can get even better results from 50 
acres by following the Letz System of 
Home Crop Feeding? 


Write at once for book showing how 
40,000 Letz users are now farming and 
feeding this profitable way. 


LETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
728 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 


' LETZ-DIXIE 


MIXED FEED MAKER 

















What Thousands of Farmers Say the Letz Dixie Will Do For You 


1 Increase your production 15% to 3 Will save 25% of your present labor 
« 30%. * cost. 
Will require only 50% to 75% as Will release 25% to 50% more acre- 
* much feed crops. * age for cash crops. 


5. Will improve the health and prolong the 
* productive life of all your farm animals. 
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